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PREFACE. 

The  substance  of  the  present  volume  formed 
four  of  Shelley's  separate  issues.  Of  The  Cenci 
there  was  a  second  edition  printed  in  his  life- 
time, in  1821 ;  but  his  own  Livorno  print,  with 
the  extant  list  of  errata  written  out  for  him  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  and  sent  by  him  to  his  publisher, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  projier  basis  of  the  text. 
For  Prometheus  Unhomid  and  the  poems  pub- 
lished with  it,  there  was  what  Shelley  described 
as  "  a  formidable  list "  of  errata.  The  fact  that 
Mrs.  Shelley  had  this  hst  lends  special  weight 
to  her  collected  editions  of  1839  as  regards  the 
text  of  Prometheus  and  the  lyric  poems  standing 
between  it  and  (Edijms  Tyrannus  in  the  present 
volume.  Of  (Edipus  and  of  Epipsychklion, 
Shelley's  own  editions  are  the  proper  textual 
basis,  with  a  very  sparing  use  of  emendation  on 
account  of  blunders  made  by  transcribers  or 
printers. 

The  "  Relation  of  the  Death  of  the  Family  of 
the  Cenci "  follows  the  Tragedy  in  accordance 
with  the  poet's  intention.  Of  its  historical 
value  nothing  need  be  said:  the  real  Count 
may  have  been  less  monstrous,  the  real  Beatrice 
less  wronged  and  less  tragic,  and  the  real  Gia- 
como  less  feeble,  than  the  word- portraits  of 
this  record  indicate  ;'  but  whatever  may  have 
been  discovered  concerning   the  actualities  of 
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the  case  since  1819,  the  important  fact  remains 
that  this  documeut  and  no  other,  save  the 
painted  j)()rtrait  of  Beatrice,  furnished  the  poet 
with  liis  conception.  The  document  is  left  in 
its  integrity  as  published  hy  Mrs.  Shelley,  save 
for  the  omission  of  one  or  two  unnecessarily 
shocking  passages  relative  to  the  unutterable 
crimes  of  Cenci  and  his  composition  with  the 
Pope  at  the  rate  of  100,000  crowns  per  crime. 

Since  the  text  of  Shelley's  poetry  was  dealt 
with  from  all  available  sources,  manuscript  or 
printed,  in  my  library  editions  of  1876-7  and 
1882,  a  book  has  come  to  light  containing  holo- 
graph manuscripts  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Shelley's  verse.  Of  the  poems  printed  in  the 
present  volume,  the  manuscript  book,  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  contains  The  Sensitive  Plant 
(in  Shelley's  writing),  A  Vision  of  the  Sea  (in 
Mrs.  Shelley's),  the  Ode  to  Heaven,  An  Exhorta- 
tion, To  a  Skylark,  and  twenty-one  lines  of  the 
Ode  to  Liberty  (all  four  in  Shelley's  hand). 
Mr.  George  Edward  Woodberry,  in  October 
1889,  published  notes  on  the  variations  between 
the  text  of  the  manuscript  volume  and  that  of 
my  first  library  edition,  and  stated  that,  in  all 
points  of  dispute  where  nothing  is  recorded  as 
to  the  manuscript,  the  text  of  that  edition  was 
sustained.  Mr.  Woodberry's  notes  are  to  be 
found  in  The  Harvard  University  Bulletin,  No. 
44.  They  have,  of  course,  been  carefully  con- 
sulted for  tlie  present  edition.  Wlienever  a 
variation  of  the  manuscript  from  the  previously 
received  text  points  to  a  printer's  or  transcriber's 
error,  the  text  has  been  amended  accordingly  ; 
but  it  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  consulting  Mr. 
Woodberry's  notes  and  the  facsimile  of  the  Sky- 
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lark  poem  which  accompanies  them,  that  by  far 
the  cfreator  nuinher  of  instances  in  wliicli  the 
manuscripts  differ  from  the  printed  text  are  to 
be  regarded  as  cases  of  varioruin  reading  not 
authorizing  correction.  As  regards  the  poems 
published  "with  Promethens,  it  is  known  tliat 
they  were  transcribed  for  press  by  Mrs.  Shelley  ; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Shelley  revised 
his  wife's  copies ;  so  that,  except  for  small  un- 
discovered inaccuracies,  those  copies  would  have 
more  authority  than  the  holographs. 

To  prove  how  unsafe  it  would  be  to  incor- 
porate into  the  text  whatever  is  found  in  tliese 
manuscript  copies  of  Shelley's  own,  a  few  ex- 
amples will  suffice.  Take  the  last  four  lines  of 
Part  II  in  The  Sensitive  Plant : 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  sprinjjj 
Thus  nioved  throu<,'li  tlie  garden  iiiiiiistering 
All  the  sweet  se.ason  of  suimncr  tide, 
And  ere  the  first  leaf  looked  brown — slie  died  ! 

In  the  Harvard  copy  Shelley  wrote  in. the  third 
line  "  Through  all  the  sweet  season  " ;  but  there 
was  an  evident  reason  for  cancelling  the  word 
Through  before  he  let  Mrs.  Shelley's  transcript 
go  to  the  printer,  namely  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  the  previous  line.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  poem,  on  the  beautifid  conception  of  which 
the  poet  lavished  much  exquisite  art  before  he 
allowed  it  to  go  forth,  is  a  still  better  instance : 
the  short  separate  "  Conclusion  "  was  written 
continuously  with  Part  III,  thus  : — 

When  winter  had  jjone  and  spring  canio  hack 

The  Sensitive  IMant  was  a  leaHess  wreck  ; 

But  tlie  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks,  and 

darnels. 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruined  charnels. 

And  if  tiie  Sensitive  I'lant,  or  tiiat 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
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Ere  its  outward  form  liatl  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  cliange,  I  cannot  say. 

Or  if  that  lady's  gentle  mind, 
No  longer  witli  the  form  combined 
"Which  .scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess  ;  .  .  . 

Tlie  lon!4  hreak  oldiiiued  by  separating  the  final 
speculation  from  the  descriptive  part  of  the 
close  is  a  great  improvement ;  but,  beside  that, 
the  conclusion  itself  was  most  suljtly  bettered 
by  the  substitution  of  Whether  for  And  if  in  its 
first  line,  and  Whether  for  Or  if  in  its  fifth  line. 
These  substitutions  also  left  the  poet  free  to 
use  an  additional  conjunction  in  winding  up 
the  third  })art,  where  he  had  originally  written 

Under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 

instead  of 

And  under  the  roots,  &c. 

The  Harvard  co])y  of  the  poem  To  a  Skylark, 
which  happily  establishes  once  for  all  the  read- 
ing unbodied  as  against  embodied  in  the  third 
stanza,  is  absolutely  valueless  as  regards  the 
division  of  the  sense  in  stanza  2,  wherein 
Shelley  appears  not  to  have  jjlaced  a  single 
point,  although  he  took  the  trouble  to  strike 
out  an  ampersand  and  substitute  the  word  and. 
In  the  final  stanza  this  copy  reads 

Sucli  liarmoiiious  madness 
From  my  lips  should  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then — as  I  am  listening  now. 

The  line 

From  my  lips  ivould  flow 
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of  the  authorized  text  uiust  not  uf  course  be 
altered  on  this  ground,  as  tliere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Shelley  himself  made  the  revision 
to  avoid  the  rf^]>etiti()n  of  should.  Though  this 
was  a  comjdeted  luanuscvipt  revised  by  Shelley, 
there  are  several  instances  in  whieh  a  ])oiut  es- 
sential to  th(^  sense  is  wantiui,',  espt'ciallv  at  the 
cud  pf  a  line.  This  fact  must  be  carcfullv  con- 
sidered in  weighing  the  negative  evidence  of 
the  Harvard  book  against  suggested  readings 
involving  the  insertion  of  a  stoji.  One  more 
variation  is  specially  worth  noting  as  against 
the  abuse  of  these  manuscripts  by  pleading 
their  authority  for  changing  a  better  text :  in 
line  11  of  the  opening  of  the  Ode  to  Liberty,  the 
holograph  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  said  to  be 
"crossed  out")  reads  "the  spirit's  whirlwind 
wrapt  it."  The  authorized  text  reads  rapt ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Avhat  the 
])oet  predicated  of  his  soul  was  that  it  was 
ra])t.  carried  forcibly  away,  by  "  the  Spirit's 
whirlwind." 

The  Studies  for  EpipsycMdion,  and  cancelled 
])assages,  are  from  Mrs.  Shellev's  second  edition 
of  18;-;9  an.l  Dr.  Garnett's  Relics  of  Shelley. 

H.  E.  r. 
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DEDICATION 

TO 

LEIGH    HUNT,    Esq. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  INSCRIBE  with  your  name,  from  a  distant 
country,  and  after  an  absence  whose  months 
have  seemed  years,  this  the  latest  of  my  literary 
efforts. 

Those  writings  which  I  have  hitherto  pub- 
lished have  been  little  else  than  visions 
which  impersonate  my  own  apprehensions  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  just.  I  can  also  perceive 
in  them  the  literary  defects  incidental  to  youth 
and  impatience  ;  they  are  dreams  of  what  ought 
to  be,  or  may  be.  The  drama  which  I  now 
present  to  you  is  a  sad  reality.  I  lay  aside  the 
presumptuous  attitude  of  an  instructor,  and  am 
content  to  paint,  with  such  colours  as  my  own 
heart  furnishes,  that  which  has  been. 

Had  I  known  a  person  more  highly  endowed 
than  yourself  with  all  that  it  becomes  a  man  to 
possess,  I  had  solicited  for  this  work  the  orna- 
ment of  his  name.  One  more  gentle,  honour- 
able, innocent  and  brave ;  one  of  more  exalted 
toleration  for  all  who  do  and  think  evil,  and  yet 
himself  more  free  from  evil ;  one  who  knows 
better   how  to  receive,   and  how  to  confer  a 
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benefit  though  he  must  ever  confer  far  more 
than  he  can  receive  ;  one  of  simpler,  and,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  of  purer  life  and 
manners  I  never  knew  :  and  I  had  already  been 
fortunate  in  friendships  when  your  name  was 
added  to  the  list. 

In  that  patient  and  irreconcilable  enmity  with 
domestic  and  political  tyranny  and  imposture 
which  the  tenour  of  your  life  has  illustrated,  and 
which,  had  I  health  and  talents,  should  illus- 
trate mine,  let  us,  comforting  each  other  in  our 
task,  live  and  die. 

All  happiness  attend  you  ! 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

PERCY   B.    SHELLEY. 

Rome,  May  29,  1819. 


PREFACE. 

A  Manuscript  was  commuuieated  to  me 
(liiriu;^  my  travels  iu  Italy,  which  was  copied 
Iroui  the  archives  of  the  Ceuci  Palace  at  Kome, 
and  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  hori'ors 
which  ended  in  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  richest  faniilii'S  of  that  city  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VITI.,  in  the  year 
1599.  The  story  is  that  an  old  man,  having 
spent  his  life  in  debauchery  and  wickedness, 
conceived  at  length  an  implacable  hatred 
towards  his  children ;  which  showed  itself 
towards  one  daughter  under  the  form  of  an 
incestuous  passion,  aggravated  by  every  circum- 
stance of  cruelty  and  violence.  This  daughter, 
after  long  and  vain  attempts  to  escape  from 
what  she  considered  a  perpetual  contamination 
both  of  body,  and  mind,  at  length  plotted  with 
her  mother-in-law  and  brother  to  murder  their 
common  tyrant.  The  young  maiden  who  was 
urged  to  this  tremendous  deed  by  an  impulse 
which  overpowered  its  horror  was  evidently  a 
most  gentle  and  amiable  being,  a  creature  formed 
to  adorn  and  be  admired,  and  thus  violently 
thwarted  from  her  nature  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstance  and  opinion.  The  deed  was  quickly 
discovered,  and,  in  spite  _of  the  most  earnest 
prayers  made  to  the  Pope  by  the  highest  per- 
sons in  Rome,  the  criminals  were  put  to  death. 
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The  old  man  had  during  his  life  repeatedly 
bought  his  pardon  from  the  Pope  for  capital 
crimes  of  the  most  enormous  and  unspeakable 
kind,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
the  death  therefore  of  his  victims  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  bv  the  love  of  justice.  The 
Pope,  among  other  motives  for  severity,  pro- 
bably felt  that  whoever  killed  the  Count  Cenci 
deprived  his  treasury  of  a  certain  and  copious 
source  of  I'evenue.'  Such  a  story,  if  told  so  as 
to  present  to  the  reader  all  the  feelings  of  those 
who  once  acted  it,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
confidences  and  misgivings,  their  various  in- 
terests, passions  and  opinions,  acting  upon  and 
with  each  other,  yet  all  conspiring  to  one  tre- 
mendous end,  would  be  as  a  light  to  make 
apparent  some  of  the  most  dark  and  secret 
caverns  of  the  human  heart. 

On  my  arrival  at  Rome  I  found  that  the 
story  of  the  Cenci  was  a  subject  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  Italian  society  without  awakening  a 
deep  and  breathless  interest ;  and  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  company  never  failed  to  incline  to  a 
romantic  pity  for  the  wrongs,  and  a  passionate 
exculpation  of  the  horrible  deed  to  which  they 
urged  her,  who  has  been  mingled  two  centuries 
with  the  common  dust.  All  ranks  of  people 
knew  the  outlines  of  this  history,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  overwhelming  interest  which  it 
seems  to  have  the  magic  of  exciting  in  the 
human  heart.     I  had  a  copy  of  Guido's  picture 

'  The  Papal  Government  formerly  took  the  most 
extraorclinary  precautions  against  the  pubUcity  of 
facts  whicli  otier  so  tragical  a  demonstration  of  its 
own  wickedness  and  weakness ;  so  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  MS.  had  become,  until  very  lately, 
a  matter  of  some  difliculty. 
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of  Beatrice  which  is  preserved  in  the  Colonua 
Palace,  and  my  servant  instantly  recognized  it 
as  the  portrait  of  La  Cenci. 

This  national  and  universal  interest  which 
the  story  produces  and  has  produced  for  two 
centuries  and  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  a 
great  City,  where  the  imagination  is  kept  for 
ever  active  and  awal<e,  first  suggested  to  me  the 
conception  of  its  fitness  for  a  dramatic  purpose. 
In  fact  it  is  a  tragedy  which  has  already  received, 
from  its  capacity  of  awakening  and  sustaining 
the  sympathy  of  men,  approbation  and  success. 
Nothing  remained,  as  I  imagined,  but  to  clothe 
it  to  the  apprehensions  of  my  countrymen  in 
such  language  and  action  as  would  bring  it 
home  to  their  hearts.  The  deepest  and  the 
sublimest  tragic  compositions,  King  Lear  and 
the  two  plays  in  which  the  tale  of  CEdipus  is 
told,  were  stories  which  already  existed  in  tradi- 
tion, as  matters  of  popular  belief  and  interest, 
before  Shakspeare  and  Sophocles  made  them 
familiar  to  the  .sympathy  of  all  succeeding 
generations  of  mankind. 

This  story  of  the  Cenci  is  indeed  eminently 
fearful  and  monstrous :  any  thing  like  a  dry 
exhibition  of  it  on  the  stage  would  be  insup- 
portable. Tlie  person  who  would  treat  such  a 
subject  must  increase  the  ideal,  and  diminish 
the  actual  horror  of  the  events,  so  that  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  poetry  which 
exists  in  these  tempestuous  sufferings  and 
crimes  may  mitigate  the  pain  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  moral  deformity  from  which  they 
spring.  There  must  also  be  nothing  attempted 
to  make  the  exhibition  subservient  to  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  a  moral  ])ur])(>st'.  Tlit;  highest 
moral  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  highest  species 
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of  the  drama,  is  the  teaching  the  liuman  heart, 
through  its  sympathies  and  antipathies,  the 
knowledge  of  itself ;  in  proportion  to  the  pos- 
session of  which  knowledge,  every  human  being 
is  wise,  just,  sincere,  tolerant  and  kind.  If 
dogmas  can  do  more,  it  is  well :  but  a  drama  is 
no  tit  place  for  the  enforcement  of  them.  Un- 
doubtedly, no  person  can  be  truly  dishonoured 
by  the  act  of  another ;  and  the  fit  return  to 
iiKilce  to  the  most  enormous  injuries  is  kindness 
;iu<l  forbearance,  and  a  resolution  to  convert  the 
iujurer  from  his  dark  passions  by  peace  and 
love.  Revenge,  retaliation,  atonement,  are  per- 
nicious mistakes.  If  Beatrice  had  thought  in 
this  manner  she  would  have  been  wiser  and 
better ;  but  she  would  never  have  been  a  tragic 
character :  the  few  whom  such  an  exhibition 
would  have  interested,  could  never  have  been 
sufficiently  interested  for  a  dramatic  purpose, 
from  the  want  of  finding  sympathy  in  their 
interest  among  the  mass  who  surround  them. 
It  is  in  the  restless  and  anatomizing  casuistry 
with  which  men  seek  the  justification  of  Beatrice, 
yet  feel  that  she  has  done  what  needs  justifica- 
tion ;  it  is  in  the  superstitious  horror  with  Avhich 
they  contemplate  alike  her  wrongs  and  their 
revenge ;  that  the  dramatic  character  of  what 
she  did  and  suffered  consists.  • 

I  have  endeavoured  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
represent  the  characters  as  they  probably  were, 
and  have  sought  to  avoid  the  error  of  making 
them  actuated  by  my  own  conceptions  of  right 
or  wrong,  false  or  true — thus  under  a  thin  veil 
converting  names  and  actions  of  the  sixteenth 
century  into  cold  impersonations  of  my  own 
mind.  They  are  represented  as  Catholics,  and 
as  Catholics  deeply  tinged  with  religion.     To  a 
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Protestant  appreheusiuii  there  will  appear  some- 
thing unnatural  in  the  earnest  and  perpetual 
sentiment  of  the  relations  between  God  and 
men  which  pervade  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci. 
It  will  especially  be  startled  at  the  combination 
of  an  undoubting  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the 
popular  religion  with  a  cool  and  determined 
}»erseveranee  in  enormous  guilt.  But  religion 
in  Italy  is  not,  as  in  Protestant  countries,  a 
cloke  to  be  worn  on  particular  days  ;  or  a  pass- 
port which  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  railed 
at  carry  with  them  t(t  exhibit;  or  a  gloomy 
passion  for  penetrating  the  impenetrable  mys- 
teries of  our  being,  which  terrifies  its  possessor 
at  the  darkness  of  the  abyss  to  the  brink  of 
which  it  has  conducted  him.  Religion  coexists, 
as  it  were,  in  the  mind  of  an  Italian  Catholic, 
with  a  faith  in  that  of  which  all  men  have  the 
most  certain  knowledge.  It  is  interwoven  with 
the  whole  fabric  of  life.  It  is  adoration,  faith, 
submission,  penitence,  blind  admiration  ;  not  a 
rule  for  moral  conduct.  It  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  any  one  virtue.  The  most 
atrocious  villain  may  be  rigidly  devout,  and, 
without  any  shock  to  established  faith,  confess 
himself  to  be  §o.  Religion  pervades  intensely 
the  whole  frame  of  society,  and  is,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  mind  which  it  inhabits,  a 
passion,  a  persuasion,  an  excuse,  a  refuge  ;  never 
a  check.  Cenci  himself  built  a  chapel  in  the 
court  of  his  Palace,  and  dedicated  it  to  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  established  masses  for 
the  peace  of  his  soul.  Thus  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  fourth  act  Lucretia's  design  in  exposing 
herself  to  the  consequences  of  an  expostulation 
with  Cenci,  after  having' administered  the 
opiate,  was  to  induce  him   by  a  feigned  tale 
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to  confess  himself  before  death ;  this  being 
esteemed  by  Catholics  as  essential  to  salvation  ; 
and  she  only  relinquishes  her  purpose  when  she 
perceives  that  her  perseverance  would  expose 
Beatrice  to  new  outrages. 

I  have  avoided  with  great  care  in  writing  this 
play  the  introduction  of  what  is  commonly 
called  mere  poetry,  and  I  imagine  there  will 
scarcely  be  found  a  detached  simile  or  a  single 
isolated  description,  unless  Beatrice's  descrip- 
tion of  the  chasm  appointed  for  her  father's 
murder  should  be  judged  to  be  of  that  nature.' 

In  a  dramatic  composition  the  imagery  and 
the  passion  should  interpenetrate  one  another, 
the  former  being  reserved  simply  for  the  full 
developement  and  illustration  of  the  latter. 
Imagination  is  as  the  immortal  God  which 
should  assume  flesh  for  the  redemption  of 
mortal  passion.  It  is  thus  that  the  most  re- 
mote and  the  most  familiar  imagery  may  alike 
be  fit  for  dramatic  purposes  when  employed  in 
the  illustration  of  strong  feeling,  which  raises 
what  is  low,  and  levels  to  the  apprehension  that 
which  is  lofty,  casting  over  all  the  shadow  of 
its  own  greatness.  In  other  respects,  I  have 
written  more  carelesslv ;  that  is,  without  an 
over-fastidious  and  learned  choice  of  words.  In 
this  respect  I  entirely  agree  with  those  modem 
critics  who  assert  that  in  order  to  move  men  to 
true  sympathy  we  must  use  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  men,  and  that  our  great  ancestors  the 
ancient  English  poets  are  the  writers,  a  study  of 
whom  might  incite  us  to  do  that  for  our  own 

'  An  idea  in  tills  .speech  was  suggested  by  a  most 
sublime  passage  in  El  Punjatuiiu  dc  San  Fnfrii'lu  of 
Caldcron  ;  the  only  plaLriiirisni  whifli  I  liave  inten- 
tionally conuiiitted  in  tlie  whole  jiiece. 

\ 
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age  wliich  tliey  have  done  for  theirs.  But  it 
musit  be  the  real  language  of  men  in  general 
and  not  that  of  any  particular  class  to  whose 
society  the  writer  happens  to  belong.  So  much 
for  what  I  have  attempted ;  I  need  not  be 
assured  that  success  is  a  very  different  matter ; 
particularly  for  one  whose  attention  has  but 
newly  been  awakened  to  the  study  of  dramatic 
literature. 

I  endeavoured  whilst  at  Kome  to  observe 
such  monuments  of  this  story  as  might  be  ac- 
cessible to  a  stranger.  The  portrait  of  Beatrice 
at  the  Coloiina  Palace  is  admirable  as  a  work  of 
art :  it  was  taken  by  Guido  during  her  confine- 
ment in  prison.  But  it  is  most  interesting  as  a 
just  representation  of  one  of  the  loveliest  speci- 
mens of  the  workmanship  of  Nature.  There  is 
a  fixed  and  pale  composiu-e  upon  the  features : 
she  seems  sad  and  stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet 
the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened  by  the 
patience  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with 
folds  of  white  drapery  from  which  the  yellow 
strings  of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  fall  about 
her  neck.  The  moulding  of  her  face  is  exqui- 
sitely delicate ;  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and 
arched :  the  lips  have  that  permanent  meaning 
of  imagination  and  sensibility  which  suffering 
has  not  repressed  and  which  it  seems  as  if 
death  scarcely  could  extinguish.  Her  forehead 
is  large  and  clear ;  her  eyes,  which  we  are  told 
"were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen 
with  weeping  and  lustreless,  but  beautifully 
tender  and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien  there  is 
a  simplicity  and  dignity  wliich,  united  wath  her 
exquisite  loveliness  and- deep  sorrow,  are  inex- 
pressibly pathetic.  Beatrice  Ceuci  ap|)ears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  persons  in  whom 
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energy  and  crentleness  dwell  together  without 
destroying  one  another :  her  nature  was  simple 
and  profound.  The  crimes  and  miseries  in 
which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer  are  as  the 
mask  and  the  mantle  in  which  circumstances 
clothed  her  for  her  impersonation  on  the  scene 
of  the  world. 

The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  great  extent ;  and 
though  in  part  modernized,  there  yet  remains  a 
vast  and  gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  m 
the  same  state  as  during  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  tragedy.  The 
Palace  is  situated  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Rome, 
near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  from  the 
upper  windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins  of 
Mount  Palatine  half  hidden  under  their  profuse 
overgrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a  court  in  one 
part  of  the  Palace  (perhaps  that  in  which  Cenci 
built  the  Chapel  to  St.  Thomas),  supported 
by  granite  columns  and  adorned  with  antique 
friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and  built  up,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Italian  fashion,  with 
balcony  over  balcony  of  open-work.  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  formed  of  immense  stones 
and  leading  through  a  passage,  dark  and  lofty 
and  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean  chambers, 
struck  me  particularly. 

Of  the  Castle  of  Petrella.  I  could  obtain  no 
further  information  than  that  which  is  to  be 
fovmd  in  the  manuscript. 


THE    CENCI. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Count  Francesco 
Cenci. 

GlACOMO,      )  ■ .    Q^„ 

Bernardo.  Z'^^'^^"^- 
Cardinal  Camillo. 
Orsino,  a  Prelate. 


Savella,   the    Pope's 
Legate. 

Olimpio,  Ussas<;ins 
Marzio,    /assassins. 

Andrea,  Servant  to 
Cenci. 


Nobles — Judges — Guards — Servants. 

LUCRETIA,  Wife  of  Cenci,  and  Step-mother  of 
his  children. 

Beatrice,  his  Daughter. 

The  Scene  lies  principally  in  Borne,  but  changes 
during  the  fourth  Act  to  Petrella,  a  castle  among  the 
Apulian  Apennines. 

Time.     Dvriiig  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VIII. 


THE    CENCI. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     An  Apartment  in  the  Cenci  Palace. 

Enter  Count  Cenci,  and  Cardinal  Camillo. 

Camillo. 
That  matter  of  the  murder  is  hushed  up 
If  you  consent  to  yield  his  Holiness 
Your  fief  that  lies  beyoud  the  Pincian  gate. — 
It  needed  all  my  interest  in  the  conclave 
To  bend  him  to  this  point :  he  said  that  you 
Bought  perilous  impunity  with  your  gold  ; 
That  crimes  like  yours  if  once  or  twice  com- 
pounded 
Enriched  the  Church,  and  respited  from  hell 
An  erring  soul  which  might  repent  and  live :  — 
But  that  the  glory  and  the  interest  lo 

Of  the  high  throne  he  fills,  little  consist 
With  making  it  a  daily  mart  of  guilt 
As  manifold  and  hideous  as  the  deeds 
Which  you  scarce  hide   from  men's  revolted 
eyes. 

Cenci. 
The  third  of  my  possessions — let  it  go ! 
Aye,  I  once  heard  the  nephew  of  the  Pope 
Had  sent  his  architect  to  view  the  ground. 
Meaning  to  build  a  villa  on  my  vines 
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The  next  time  I  compounded  with  his  uncle : 
I  little  thought  he  should  outwit  me  so !        20 
Henceforth  no  witness — not  the  lamp — shall 

see 
That  which  the  vassal  threatened  to  divulgje 
Whose  throat  is  choked  with  dust  for  his  re- 
ward. 
The  deed  he  saw  could  not  have  rated  higher 
Than  his  most  worthless  life  : — it  angers  me ! 
Kespited  me  from  Hell ! — So  may  the  Devil 
Respite  their  souls  from  Heaven.     No  doubt 

Pope  Clement, 
And  his  most  charitable  nephews,  pray 
That  the  Ajjostle  Peter  and  the  saints 
Will  grant  for  their  sake  that  I  long  enjoy    30 
Strength,    wealth,    and   pride,    and   lust,  and 

length  of  days 
Wherein  to  act  the  deeds  which  are  the  stewards 
Of  their  revenue. — But  much  yet  remains 
To  which  they  show  no  title. 

Camillo. 

Oh,  Count  Cenci ! 
So  much  that  thou  mightst  honourably  live 
And  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart 
And  with  thy  God,  and  with  the  offended  world. 
How  hideously  look  deeds  of  lust  and  blood 
Through    those    snow  -  white    and    venerable 

hairs ! — 
Tour  children    should  be    sitting  round   you 

now,  40 

But  that  you  fear  to  read  upon  their  looks 
The  shame  and  misery  you  have  written  there. 
Where  is  your  wife?     Where  is  your  gentle 

daughter  ? 
Methinks    her    sweet   looks,   which   make   all 

things  else 
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Beauteous  and  glad,  might  kill  the  fiend  within 

you. 
Why  is  she  barred  from  all  society 
But    her    own    strange     and    uncomplaining 

wrongs  ? 
Talk  with  me,  Count, — you  know  I  mean  you 

well. 
I  stood  beside  your  dark  and  fiery  youth 
Watching  its  bold  and  bad  career,  as  men      50 
Watch  meteors,  but  it  vanished  not — I  marked 
Your  desperate  and  remorseless  manhood ;  now 
Do  I  behold  you  in  dishonoured  age, 
Charged  with  a  thousand  unrepented  crimes.' 
Yet  I  have  ever  hoped  you  would  amend, 
And  in  that  hope  have  saved  your  life  three 

times. 

Cenci. 
For  which  Aldobrandino  owes  you  now 
My  fief  beyond  the  Pincian. — Cardinal, 
One  thing,  I  pray  you,  recollect  henceforth, 
And  so  we  shall  converse  with  less  restraint.  60 
A   man   you   knew    spoke    of    my    wife   and 
daughter — 

'  The  following  passage  from  Richard  the  Third 
(Act  iv,  Scene  3)  had  left  its  mark  on  Shelley's  mind, 
whether  he  had  remembered  it  or  forgotten  it : 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  tliy  infancy, 

Thy    school-days   frightful,    desperate,   wild,    and 

furious. 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous: 
Thy  age  eontirmed,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody. 

The  last  line  also  counts  for  something  in  Cenci's 
closing  speech  in  Scene  3  of  the  present  Act,  where  we 
have  the  line — 

And  age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  villainy. 

See  page  32.— Ed. 

lU.  C 
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He  was  accustomed  to  frequent  my  house ; 
80  the  next  day  his  wife  and  daughter  came 
And  asked  if  I  had  seen  him  ;  and  I  smiled : 
1  think  they  never  saw  him  any  more. 

Camillo. 
Thou  execrable  man,  beware  ! — 

Cenci. 

Of  thee  ? 
Nay  this  is  idle : — We  should  know  each  other. 
As  to  my  character  for  what  men  call  crime, 
8tieing  I  please  my  senses  as  I  list, 
And  vindicate  that  right  with  force  or  guile,  70 
Lt  is  a  public  matter,  and  I  cax'e  not 
If  I  discuss  it  with  you.     I  may  speak 
Alike  to  you  and  my  own  conscious  heart — 
For  you  give  out  that  you  have  half  reformed 

me, 
Therefore  strong  vanity  will  keep  you  silent 
If  fear  should  not ;  both  will,  I  do  not  doubt. 
All  men  delight  in  sensual  luxury. 
All  men  enjoy  revenge  ;  and  most  exult 
Over  the  tortures  they  can  never  feel — 
Flattering  their  secret  peace  with  others'  pain. 
But  I  delight  in  nothing  else.     I  love  81 

The  sight  of  agony,  and  the  sense  of  joy, 
When  this  shall  be  another's,  and  that  mine. 
And  I  have  no  remorse  and  little  fear. 
Which  are,  I  think,  the  checks  of  other  men. 
This  mood  has  grown  upon  me,  imtil  now 
Any  design  my  captious  fancy  makes 
Tlie  picture  of  its  wish,  and  it  forms  none 
But  such  as  men  like  you  would  start  to  know. 
Is  as  my  natural  food  and  rest  debarred         90 
Until  it  be  accomplished. 
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Camillo. 

Art  thou  uot 
Most  miserable  ? 


Cenci. 

Why,  miserable  ? — 
No. — I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Hardened  ; — which  they  must  be  in  impudence, 
So  to  revile  a  man's  peculiar  taste. 
True,  I  was  happier  than  I  am,  while  yet 
Manhood  remained  to  act  the  thing  I  thought ; 
While  lust  was  sweeter  than  revenge  ;  and  now 
Invention  palls  : — Aye,  we  must  all  grow  old — 
And  but  tliat  there  yet  remains  a  deed  to  act   loo 
Whose  horror  might  make  sharp  an  appetite 
Duller  than  mine — I'd  do, — I  know  not  what. 
When  I  was  young  I  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  pleasure  ;  and  I  fed  on  honey  sweets  : 
Men,  by  St.  Thomas  !  cannot  live  like  bees, 
And  I  grew  tired : — yet,  till  I  killed  a  foe, 
And  heard  his  groans,  and  heard  his  children's 

groans. 
Knew  I  not  what  delight  was  else  on  earth, 
Which  now  delights  me  little.     I  the  rather 
Look  on  such  pangs  as  terror  ill  conceals,     no 
The  dry  fixed  eyeball ;  the  pale  quivering  lip, 
Which  tell  me  that  the  spirit  weeps  within 
Tears  bitterer  than  the  bloody  sweat  of  Christ. 
I  rarely  kill  the  body,  which  preserves, 
Like  a  strong  prison,  the  soul  within  my  power. 
Wherein  I  feed  it  with  the  breath  of  fear 
For  hourly  pain. 

Camillo.- 

HeU's  most  abandoned  fiend 
Did  never,  in  the  drunkenness  of  guilt. 
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Speak  to  his  heart  as  now  you  speak  to  me ; 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  beheve  you  not.         120 


Enter  Andeea. 

Andrea. 
My  Lord,  a  gentleman  from  Salamanca 
Would  speak  with  you. 

Cenci. 

Bid  him  attend  me  in 
The  grand  saloon.  [Exit  Andeea. 

Camillo. 
Farewell ;  and  I  will  pray 
Almighty  God  that  thy  false,  impious  words 
Tempt  not  his  spirit  to  abandon  thee. 

[Exit  Camillo. 

Cenci. 
The  third  of  my  possessions  !     I  must  iise 
Close  husbandry,  or  gold,  the  old  man's  sword, 
Falls  from  my  withered  hand.    But  yesterday 
There  came  an  order  from  the  Pope  to  make 
Fourfold  provision  for  my  cursed  sons  ;  1 30 

Whom  I  had  sent  from  Rome  to  Salamanca, 
Hoping  some  accident  might  cut  them  off ; 
And  meaning  if  I  could  to  starve  them  there. 
I  pray  thee,  God,  send  some  quick  death  upon 

them ! 
Bernardo  and  my  wife  could  uot  be  worse 
If  dead  and  damned : — then,  as  to  Beatrice — 
(looking  around  him  suspiciously) 
I  think  they  cannot  hear  me  at  that  door ; 
What   if  they  sliould  ?     And  \et  I  need  uot 

speak 
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Though    the    heart  triumphs    with    itself   in 

words. 
0,  thou  most  silent  air,  that  shalt  not  hear  140 
What  now  I  think  !    Thou,  pavement,  which  I 

tread 
Towards  her  chamber, — let  your  echoes  talk 
Of  my  im])erious  step  scorning  surprise, 
But  not  of  my  intent ! — Andi'ea ! 


Enter  Andrea. 
Andrea. 


My  Lotd  ? 


Cenci. 
Bid  Beatrice  attend  me  in  her  chamber 
This  evening  : — no,  at  midnight  and  alone. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II.     A  Garden  of  the  Cenci  Palace. 

Enter  Beatrice  and  Orsino,  as  in 
conversation. 

Beatrice. 

Pervert  not  truth, 
Orsino.     You  remember  where  we  held 
That  conversation  ; — nay,  we  see  the  spot 
Even  from  this  cypress  ; — two  long  years  are 

past 
Since,  on  an  April  midnight,  underneath 
The  moonlight  ruins  of  mount  Palatine, 
I  did  confess  to  you  my  secret  mind. 

Orsino. 
You  said  you  loved  me  then. 
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Beatrice. 

You  are  a  priest, 
Speak  to  me  not  of  love. 

Orsino. 

I  may  obtain 
The  dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  marry.  lo 

Because  I  am  a  priest  do  you  believe 
Your  image,  as  the  hunter  some  struck  deer, 
Follows  me  not  whether  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

Beatrice. 
As  I  have  said,  speak  to  me  not  of  love  ; 
Had  you  a  dispensation  I  have  not ; 
Nor  will  I  leave  this  home  of  misery 
Whilst   my   poor   Bernard,    and   that    gentle 

lady 
To  whom  I  owe  life,  and  these  virtuous  thoughts. 
Must  suffer  what  I  still  have  strength  to  share. 
Alas,  Orsino  !    All  the  love  that  once  20 

I  felt  for  you  is  turned  to  bitter  pain. 
Ours  was  a  youthful  contract,  which  you  first 
Broke,  by  assuming  vows  no  Pope  will  loose. 
And  thus  I  love  you  still,  but  holily, 
Even  as  a  sister  or  a  spirit  might ; 
And  so  I  swear  a  cold  fidelity. 
And  it  is  well  perhaps  we  shall  not  marry. 
You  have  a  sly,  equivocating  vein 
That  suits  me  not. — Ah,  wretched  that  I  am  ! 
Where  shall  I  turn  ?    Even  now  you  look  on  me 
As  you  were  not  my  friend,  and  as  if  you       31 
Discovered  that  I  thought  so,  with  false  smiles 
Making  my  true  suspicion  seem  your  wrong. 
Ah  !  No,  forgive  me ;  sorrow  makes  me  seem 
Sterner  than  else  my  nature  might  have  been ; 
I  have  a  weight  of  melancholy  thoughts, 
And  they  forebode, — but  what  can  they  forebode 
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Worse  than  I  now  endure  ? 

Orsino. 

All  will  be  well. 
Is  the  j)etition  yet  prepared  ?    You  know 
My  zeal  for  all  you  wish,  sweet  Beatrice  ;        40 
Doubt  uot  but  I  will  use  ray  utmost  skill 
So  that  the  Pope  attend  to  your  complaint. 

Beatrice. 
Your  zeal  for  all  I  wish  ; — Ah  me,  you  are  cold  1 
Your  utmost  skill  .  .  .  speak  but  one  word  .  .  . 

(aside)  Alas  ! 
Weak  and  deserted  creature  that  I  am. 
Here  I  stand  bickering  with  my  only  friend  ! 

(To  Oksino) 
This  night  my  father  gives  a  sumptuous  feast , 
Orsino  ;  he  has  heard  some  happy  news 
From  Salamanca,  from  my  brothers  there, 
And  with  this  outward  show  of  love  he  mocks  5-5 
His  inward  hate.     'Tis  bold  hypocrisy. 
For  he  would  gladlier  celeljrate  their  deaths, 
Wliich  I  have  heard  him  pray  for  on  his  kneet; : 
Great  God  !  that  such  a  father  should  be  mine  ! 
But  there  is  mighty  preparation  made, 
And  all  our  kin,  the  Cenci,  will  be  there, 
And  all  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome. 
And  he  has  bidden  me  and  my  pale  Mother 
Attire  ourselves  in  festival  array. 
Poor  lady  !  She  expects  some  happy  change   60 
In  his  dark  spirit  from  this  act ;  I  none. 
At  supper  I  will  give  you  the  petition  : 
Till  when — farewell. 

Orsino. 
^farewell.    (Exit  Beatrice.) 

I  know  the  Pope 
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Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see ;  and,  Beatrice, 
I  think  to  win  thee  at  an  easier  rate. 
Nor  shall  he  read  her  eloquent  petition : 
He  might  bestow  her  on  some  poor  relation 
Of  his  sixth  cousin,  as  he  did  her  sister,  70 

And  I  should  be  debarred  from  all  access. 
Then  as  to  what  she  suffers  from  her  father, 
In  all  this  there  is  much  exaggeration  : — 
Old  men  are  testy  and  will  have  their  way  ; 
A  man  may  stab  his  enemy,  or  his  vassal, 
And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women, 
And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 
To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  Avife  and  children  ; 
Daughters  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyranny. 
I  shall  be  well  content  if  on  my  conscience     80 
There  rest  no  heavier  sin  than  what  they  suffer 
From  the  devices  of  my  love — A  net 
From  which  she  shall  escape  not.     Yet  I  fear 
Her  subtle  mind,  her  awe-inspiring  gaze. 
Whose  beams  anatomize  me  nerve  by  nerve 
And  lay  me  bare,  and  make  me  blush  to  see 
My  hidden  thoGghts.— Ah,  no!  A  friendless  girl 
Who  clings  to  me,  as  to  her  only  hope  : — 
I  were  a  fool,  not  less  than  if  a  panther 
Were  panic-stricken  by  the  antelope's  eye,     90 
If  she  escape  me.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.     A  magnificent  Hall  in  the  Cenci 
Palace.     A  Banquet. 

Enter  Cenci,  Luceetia,  Beatrice,  Orsino, 

Camillo,  Nobles. 

Cenci. 
Welcome,  my  friends  and  kinsmen  ;  welcome  ye, 
Princes  and  Cardinals,  pillars  of  the  church, 
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Whose  presence  honours  our  festivity. 

I  have  too  lonjj^  livrd  liki'  iiii  iiuchorite. 

And  in  my  abseuee  from  your  merry  meetings 

An  evil  word  is  gone  aljroad  of  me ; 

But  I  do  hope  that  you,  my  noble  friends, 

When  you  have  shared  the  entertainment  here, 

And  heard  the  j»ious  cause  for  which  'tis  given, 

And  we  have  pledged  a  health  or  two  together,  lo 

Will  think  me  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  you  ; 

Sinful  indeed,  for  Adam  made  all  so. 

But  tender-hearted,  meek  and  pitiful. 

First  Guest. 
In  truth,  my  Lord,  you  seem  too  light  of  heart, 
Too  sprightly  and  companionable  a  man,  . 
To  act  the  deeds  that  rumour  pins  on  you. 

{To  his  companion) 
I  never  saw  such  blithe  and  open  cheer 
In  any  eye ! 

Second  Guest. 
Some  most  desired  event, 
In  which  we  all  demand  a  common  joy, 
Has  brought  us  hither ;  let  us  hear  it.  Count.  20 

Cenci. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  desired  event. 
If  when  a  parent  from  a  parent's  heart 
Lifts  from  this  earth  to  the  great  father  of  all 
A  prayer,  both  when  he  lays  him  down  to  sleep, 
And  when  he  rises  up  from  dreaming  it ; 
One  supplication,  one  desire,  one  hope. 
That  he  would  grant  a  wish  for  his  two  sons. 
Even  all  that  he  demands  in  their  regard — 
And  suddenly  beyond  his  dearest  hope. 
It  is  accomplished,  he  should  then  rejoice,      30 
And  call  his  friends  and  kinsmen  to  a  feast. 
And  task  their  love  to  grace  his  merriment, 
Then  honour  me  thus  far — for  I  am  he. 
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Beatrice  [fo  Lucretia). 
Great  God !   How  horrible !   Some  dreadful  ill 
Must  have  befallen  my  brothers, 

LtrCRETIA. 

Fear  not,  child, 
He  speaks  too  frankly. 

Beatrice. 
Ah  !  My  blood  runs  cold. 
I  fear  that  wicked  laughter  round  his  eye, 
Which  wrinkles  up  the  skin  even  to  the  hair. 

Cenci. 
Here  are  the  letters  brought  from  Salamanca ; 
Beatrice,  read  them  to  your  mother.     God  !  40 
I  thank  thee  !    In  one  night  didst  thou  perform, 
By  ways  inscrutable,  the  thing  I  sought. 
My  disobedient  and  rebellious  sons 
Are   dead  !— Wliy    dead  ! — What   means    this 

change  of  cheer  ? 
You  hear  me  not,  I  tell  you  they  are  dead  ; 
And  they  will  need  no  food  or  raiment  more : 
The  tapers  that  did  light  them  the  dark  way 
Are  their  last  cost.    The  Pope,  I  think,  will  not 
Expect  I  should  maintain  them  in  their  cofl&ns. 
Rejoice  with  me — my  heart  is  wondrous  glad.  50 

Beatrice. 
(Lucretia  sinhs,  half  fainting ;  Beatrice 
supports  her.) 
It  is  not  true ! — Dear  lady,  pray  look  up. 
Had  it  been  true,  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven, — 
He  would  not  live  to  boast  of  such  a  boon. 
IJnnatural  man,  thou  knowest  that  it  is  false. 
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Cenci. 
Aye,  as  the  word  of  (rod ;  whom  here  I  call 
To  witness  that  I  speak  the  sober  truth  ; — 
And   whose    most   favouring   Providence    was 

shown 
Even  in  the  manner  of  their  deaths.    For  Rocco 
Was  kneeling  at  the  mass,  with  sixteen  others, 
When  the  church  fell  and  crushed  him  to  a 

mummy ;  60 

The  rest  escaped  unhurt.     Cristofano 
Was  stabbed  in  error  by  a  jealous  man. 
Whilst  she  he  loved  was  sleeping  with  his  rival ; 
All  in  the  self-same  hour  of  the  same  night ; 
^\1iich  shows  that  Heaven  has  special  care  of  me. 
I  beg  those  friends  who  love  me,  that  they  mark 
The  day  a  feast  upon  their  calendars. 
It  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  December : 
Aye,  read  the  letters  if  you  doubt  my  oath. 

[The   asseinbly   appears   confused ;  several 
of  the  guests  rise. 

First  Guest. 
Oh,  horrible  !  I  will  depart. — 

Second  Guest. 

And  I.— 


Third  Guest. 

No,  stay !      70 
I  do  believe  it  is  some  jest ;  tho'  faith  ! 
'Tis  mocking  us  somewhat  too  solemnly. 
I  think  his  son  has  married  the  Infanta, 
Or  found  a  mine  of  gold  in  El  dorado ; 
'Tis  but  to  season  some  .such  news ;  stay,  stay 
I  see  'tis  cmly  raillery  by  his'  smile. 
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Cenci. 

(filling  a  bowl  of  ivine,  and  lifting  it  up) 

Oh,  thovx  bright  wine  whose  purple  splendour 

leaps 
And  bubbles  gaily  in  this  golden  bowl 
Under  the  lamp-light,  as  my  spirits  do, 
To  hear  the  death  of  my  accursed  sons  !  80 

Could  I  believe  thou  wert  their  mingled  blood. 
Then  would  I  taste  thee  like  a  sacrament, 
And  pledge  with  thee  the  mighty  Devil  in  Hell, 
Who,  if  a  father's  curses,  as  men  say, 
Climb  with  swift  wings  after  their  children's 

souls. 
And  drag  them  from  the  very  throne  of  Heaven, 
Now  triumphs  in  my  triumph ! — But  thou  art 
Superfluous  ;  I  have  drunken  deep  of  joy, 
And  I  will  taste  no  other  wine  to-night. 
Here,  Andrea !    Bear  the  bowl  around. 

A  GrUEST  (rising). 

Thou  wretch  !  90 
Will  none  among  this  noble  company 
Check  the  abandoned  villain  ? 

Camillo. 

For  God's  sake 
Let  me  dismiss  the  guests !    You  are  insane. 
Some  ill  will  come  of  this. 

Second  Guest. 

Seize,  silence  him  ! 


I  will 


First  Guest. 


Third  Guest. 
And  I! 
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Cenci. 
(addressing  those  ivho  rise  nnih  a  threatening  ' 
gesture) 
Who  moves  ?     Who  speaks  ? 
{turning  to  the  Company)    'Tis  nothing, 
Enjoy  yourselves. — Beware  ! '    For  my  revenge 
Is  as  the  sealed  commission  of  a  king 
That  kills,  and  none  dare  name  the  murderer. 
[The  Banquet  is  broken  up ;  several  of  the 
guests  are  depaiiing. 

Beatrice. 
I  do  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests  ; 
What,  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate    loo 
Stand  sheltered  by  a  father's  hoary  hair? 
What,  if  'tis  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs 
Who  tortures  them,  and  triumphs  r  What,  if  we. 
The  desolate  and  the  dead,  were  his  own  flesh. 
His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
To  love  and  shelter  ?    Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world  ? 
Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  have  blotted 

out 
First  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child's  prone 

mind,  109 

Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear  !  0,  think  ! 
I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred  hand 
Which  cnished  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its 

stroke 
Was  perhaps  some  paternal  chastisement ! 
Have  excused  much,  doubted ;   and  when  no 

doubt 
Remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love  and 

tears 

'  At  this  point  Cenci  of  course  again  turns  from  the 
general  company  to  those- wlio  have  risen,  although 
there  is  no  stage-direction  in  that  sense. — Ed. 
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To  soften  him,  and  when  this  could  not  be 
I  have  kuelt  down  through  the  long  sleepless 

nights 
And  lifted  up  to  God,  the  father  of  all, 
Passionate  prayers  :  and  when  these  were  not 

heard 
I  have  still  borne, — until  I  meet  you  here,    120 
Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast 
Given  at  my  brothers'  deaths.    Two  yet  remain, 
His  wife  remains  and  I,  whom  if  ye  save  not, 
Ye  may  soon  share  such  merriment  again 
As  fathers  make  over  their  children's  graves. 
Oil !  Prince  Colonna,  thou  art  our  near  kinsman, 
Cardinal,  thou  art  the  Pope's  chamberlain, 
Camillo,  thou  art  chief  justiciary. 
Take  us  away  ! 

Cenci. 
(He  has  been  conversing  with  Camillo  during 
the  first  part  0/ Beatrice's  speech ;  he  hears 
the  conclusion,  and  now  advances.) 

I  hope  my  good  friends  here 
Will  think  of  their  own  daughters — or  perhaps 
Of  their  own  throats — before  they  lend  an  ear  131 
To  this  wild  girl. 

Beatrice  (not  noticing  the  words  of  Cenci). 
Dare  no  one  look  on  me  ? 
None  answer  ?    Can  one  tyrant  overbear 
The  sense  of  many  best  and  wisest  men  ? 
Or  is  it  that  I  sue  not  in  some  form 
Of  scrupulous  law,  that  ye  deny  my  suit  ? 
Oh,  God  !   That  I  were  buried  with  my  brothers ! 
And  that  the  flowers  of  this  departed  spring 
Were  fading  on  my  grave !    And  that  my  father 
Were  celebrating  now  one  feast  for  all !         140 
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Camillo. 
A  bitter  wish  for  one  so  young  and  gentle ; 
Can  we  do  nothing  ? 

COLONNA. 

Nothing  that  I  see. 
Count  Cenci  were  a  dangerous  enemy  : 
Yet  I  would  second  any  one. 

A  Cardinal. 

And  I. 

Cenci. 
Retire  to  your  chamber,  insolent  girl ! 

Beatrice. 
Retire  thou,  impious  man  !  Aye,  hide  thyself 
Where  never  eye  can  look  upon  thee  more  ! 
Wouldst  thou  have  honour  and  obedience 
Who  art  a  torturer  ?    Father,  never  dream 
Though  thou  mayst  overbear  this  company,  i  50 
But  ill  must  come  of  ill. — Frown  not  on  me ! 
Haste,  hide  thyself,  lest  with  avenging  looks 
My  brothers'  ghosts  should  hunt  thee  from  thy 

seat ! 
Cover  thy  face  from  every  living  eye. 
And  start  if  thou  but  hear  a  human  step  : 
Seek  out  some' dark  and  silent  corner, — there. 
Bow  thy  white  head  before  offended  Grod, 
And  we  will  kneel  around,  and  fervently 
Pray  that  he  pity  both  ourselves  and  thee. 

Cenci. 
My  friends,  I  do  lament  this  insane  girl        160 
Has  spoilt  the  mirth  of  our  festivity. 
Grood  night,   farewell  ;    I   will  not  make  you 
longer 
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Spectators  of  our  dull  domestic  quarrels. 
Another  time. — 

[Exeunt  all  but  Cenci  and  Beatrice. 
My  brain  is  swimming  round  ; 
Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine  !  (To  Beatrice  j  Thou 

painted  viper  ! 
Beast  that  thou  art !    Fair  and  yet  terrible  ! 
I  know  a  charm  shall  make  thee  meek  and  tame, 
Now  get  thee  from  my  sight !    [Exit  Beatrice. 

Here,  Andrea, 
Fill  up  this  goblet  with  G-reek  wine.    I  said 
I  would  not  drink  this  evening  ;  but  I  must ;  i-o 
For,  strange  to  say,  I  feel  my  spirits  fail 
With  tliiuking  what  I  have  decreed  to  do. — 

{Drinking  the  wine) 
Be  thou  the  resolution  of  quick  youth 
Within  my  veins,  and  manhood's  purpose  stern. 
And  age's  firm,  cold,  subtle  villainy  ; 
As  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  children's  blood 
AVhieh  I  did  thirst  to  drink  !  The  charm  works 

well ; 
It  must  be  done  ;  it  shall  be  done,  I  swear ! 

[Exit. 


end  of  the  first  act. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I.     Aii  Apartment  in  the  Cenci  Palace. 
Enter  Lucretia  and  Bernardo. 

LUCRETIA. 

Weep  not,  my  gentle  boy ;  he  struck  but  me 
Who  have  borne  deeper  wrongs.    In  truth,  if  he 
Had  killed  me,  he  had  done  a  kinder  deed. 
O,  God  Almighty,  do  thou  look  upon  us, 
We  have  no  other  friend  but  only  thee  ! 
Yet  weep  Hot ;  though  I  love  you  as  my  own, 
I  am  not  your  true  mother. 

Bernardo. 

Oh  nlore,  more, 
Than  ever  mother  was  to  any  child. 
That  have  you  been  to  me !  Had  he  not  been 
My  father,  do  you  think  that  I  should  weep  ?  lo 

Lucretia. 
Alas!  Poor  boy,  what  else  couldst  thou  have 
done  ? 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beatrice  (in  a  hurried  voice). 

Did  he  pass   this  way  ?  Have  you  seen  him, 

brother  ? 
Ah  !  No,  that  is  his  step  upon  the  stairs  ; 
'Tis  nearer  now  ;  his  hand  is  on  the  door  ; 
Mother,  if  I  to  thee  have  ever  been 
A  duteous  child,  now  save  me !  Thou,  great  God, 
Whose  image  upon  earth  a  father  is. 
Dost  thou  indeed  abandon  me  ?  He  comes ; 
The  door  is  opening  now  ;  I'see  his  face ; 

III.  D 
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He  frowns  on  others,  but  he  smiles  on  me,     20 
Even  as  he  did  after  the  feast  last  night. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Almighty  God,  how  merciful  thou  art ! 

'Tis  but  Orsino's  servant. — Well,  what  news  ? 

Servant. 
My  master  bids  me  say,  the  Holy  Father 
Has  sent  back  your  petition  thus  unopened. 

(Giving  a  paper.) 
And  he  demands  at  what  hour  'twere  secure 
To  visit  you  again  ? 

LUCRETIA. 

.  At  the  Ave  Mary.  [Exit  Servant. 
So,  daughter,  our  last  hope  has  failed ;  Ah  me ! 
How  pale  you  look  ;  you  tremble,  and  you  stand 
Wrapped  in  some  fixed  and  fearful  meditation, 
As  if  one  thought  were  over  strong  for  you  :  3 1 
Your  eyes  have  a  chill  glare  ;  0,  dearest  child  ! 
Are  you  gone  mad  ?     If  not,  pray  speak  to  me. 

Beatrice. 
You  see  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  speak  to  you. 

LUCRETIA. 

You  talked  of  something  that  your  father  did 
After  that  dreadful  feast  ?  Could  it  be  worse 
Than  when  he  smiled,  and  cried,  My  sons  are 

dead! 
And  every  one  looked  in  his  neighbour's  face 
To  see  if  others  were  as  white  as  he  ? 
At  the  first  word  he  spoke  I  felt  the  blood     40 
Rush  to  my  heart,  and  fell  into  a  trance ; 
And  when  it  passed  I  sat  all  weak  and  wild ; 
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Whilst  you  alone  stood  up,  and  with  strong 

words 
Checked  his  uimatural  pride;  and  I  could  see 
The  devil  was  rebuked  that  lives  in  him. 
Until  this  hour  thus  have  you  ever  stood 
Between  us  and  your  father's  moody  wrath 
Like  a  protecting  presence  :  your  firm  mind 
Has  been  our  only  refuse  and  defence : 
What  can  have  thus  sidxlued  it  ?  What  can  now 
Have  f,fiven  you  that  cold  melancholy  look,     51 
iSucceeding  to  your  unaccustomed  fear  V 

Beatrice. 
What  is  it  that  you  say  ?  I  was  just  thinking 
'Twere  better  not  to  struggle  any  more. 
Men,  like  my  father,  have  been  dark  and  bloody. 
Yet  never — O !  Before  worse  comes  of  it 
'Twere  wise  to  die :  it  ends  in  that  at  last. 

LUCRETIA. 

Oh,  talk  not  so,  dear  child  !  Tell  me  at  once 
What  did  your  father  do  or  say  to  you  ? 
He  stayed  not  after  that  accursed  feast  60 

One  moment  in  your  chamber. — Speak  to  me. 

Bernardo. 
Oh,  sister,  sister,  prithee,  speak  to  us ! 

Beatrice. 
{speaking  very  slowly  with  a  forced  calmness) 
It  was  one  word.  Mother,  one  little  word ; 
One  look,  one  smile,     (vnldly) 

Oh  !  He  has  trampled  me 
Under  his  feet,  and  made  the  blood  stream  down 
My  pallid  cheeks.     And  he  has  given  us  all 
Ditch  water,  and  the  fever- stricken  flesh 
Of  buffaloes,  and  bade  us  eat  or  starve, 
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And  we  have  eaten. — He  has  made  me  look 
On  my  beloved  Bernardo,  when  the  rust         70 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs, 
And  I  have  never  yet  despaired — but  now  ! 
What  could  I  say?     (recovering  herself) 

Ah  !  No,  'tis  nothing  new. 
The  sufferings  we  all  share  have  made  rae  wild  : 
He  only  struck  and  cursed  me  as  he  passed ; 
He  said,  he  looked,  he  did  ; — nothing  at  all 
Beyond  his  wont,  yet  it  disordered  me. 
Alas !   I  am  forgetful  of  my  duty  ; 
I  should  preserve  my  senses  for  your  sake. 

LUCRETIA. 

Nay,  Beatrice  ;  have  courage,  my  sweet  girl ;  80 

If  any  one  despairs  it  should  be  I 

Who  loved  him  once,  and  now  must  live  with 

him 
Till  God  in  pity  call  for  him  or  me. 
For  you  may,  like  your  sister,  find  some  husband. 
And  smile,  years  hence,  with  children  round 

your  knees ; 
Whilst  I,  then  dead,  and  all  this  hideous  coil 
Shall  be  remembered  only  as  a  dream. 

Beatrice. 
Talk  not  to  me,  dear  lady,  of  a  husband. 
Did  you  not  nurse  me  when  my  mother  died  ? 
Did  you  not  shield  me  and  that  dearest  boy  ? 
And  had  we  any  other  friend  but  you  91 

In  infancy,  with  gentle  words  and  looks. 
To  win  our  father  not  to  murder  us  ? 
And  shall  I  now  desert  you  ?    May  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  mother  plead  against  my  soul 
If  I  abandon  her  who  filled  the  place 
She  left,   with  more,   even,   than   a  mother's 
love! 
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Bernardo. 
And  I  am  of  my  sister's  mind.     Indeed 
I  would  not  leave  you  in  this  wretchedness, 
Even  t  hout^di  the  Pope  should  make  me  free  to 
live  100 

In  some  blithe  place,  like  others  of  my  age, 
With  s]iorts,  and  delicate  food,  and  the  fresh  air. 
Oh,  never  think  that  I  will  leave  you,  Mother! 

LUCRETIA. 

My  dear,  dear  children  ! 

Enter  Cenci,  snddevly. 

Cenci. 

What,  Beatrice  here ! 
Come  hither ! 

(She  shrinls  back,  and  covers  her  face.) 
Nay,  hide  not  your  face,  'tis  fair ; 
Look  np  !  Why,  yesternisj-ht  yon  dared  to  look 
With  disobedient  insolence  upon  me, 
Bending  a  stern  and  an  enquiring  brow  io8 
On  what  I  meant ;  whilst  I  then  sought  to  hide 
That  which  I  came  to  tell  you — but  in  vain. 

Beatrice. 
[wildly,  Aaijgcring  towards  the  door) 
Oh,  that  the  earth  would  gape !  Hide  me,  oh 
God!     ' 

Cenci. 
Then  it  was  I  whose  inarticulate  words 
Fell  from  my  lips,  and  who  with  tottering  steps 
Fled  from  your  ])reseuce,  as  you  now  from  mine. 
Stay,  I  command  you — from  this  day  and  hour 
Never  again,  I  think,  with  fearless  eye, 
And  brow  superior,  and  unaltei'ed  cheek. 
And  that  lip  made  for  tendei'ness  or  scorn,    ii8 
Shalt  thou  strike  dumb  the  meanest  of  mankind ; 
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Me  least  of  all.     Now  get  thee  to  thy  chamber ! 
Thou  too,  loathed  image  of  thy  cursed  mother, 

(to  Beknakdo) 

Thy  milky,  meek  face  makes  me  sick  with  hate ! 

[Exeunt  Beatrice  and  Bernardo. 

(Aside.)  So  much  has  passed  between   us  as 

must  make 
Me  bold,  her  fearful. — 'Tis  an  awful  thing 
To  touch  such  mischief  as  I  now  conceive  : 
So  men  sit  shivering  on  the  dewy  bank, 
And  try  the  chill  stream  with  their  feet ;  once 

in  .  .  . 
How  the  delighted  spirit  pants  for  joy  ! 

Lucretia. 
(advancing  timidly  totvards  him) 
Oh,  husband  !  Pray  forgive  poor  Beatrice, — 
She  meant  not  any  ill. 

Cenci. 

Nor  you  perhaps  ?    1 30 
Nor  that  young  imp,  whom  you  have  taught  by 

rote 
Parricide  with  his  alphabet  ?  Nor  Giacomo  ? 
Nor  those  two  most  unnatural  sons,  who  stirred 
Enmity  up  against  me  with  the  Pope  ? 
Whom  in  one  night  merciful  God  cut  off : 
Innocent  lambs !  They  thought  not  any  ill. 
You  were  not  here  conspiring?  You  said  nothing 
Of  how  I  might  be  dungeoned  as  a  madman  ; 
Or  be  condemned  to  death  for  some  offence, 
And  you  would  be  the  witnesses  ? — This  failing, 
How  just  it  were  to  hire  assassins,  or  141 

Put  sudden  poison  in  my  evening  drink  ? 
Or  smother  me  when  overcome  by  wine  ? 
Seeing  we  had  no  other  judge  but  God, 
And  he  had  sentenced  me,  and  there  were  none 
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But  you  to  be  the  executioners 

Of  bis  decree  enregisterccl  in  licaven  ? 

Oh,  no  !  You  said  not  this  r 

LUCRETIA. 

So  help  me  God, 
I  never  thought  the  things  you  charge  uie  with  ! 

Cenci. 
If  you  dare  speak  that  wicked  lie  again         1 50 
I'll  kill  you.    Wliat !  It  was  not  by  your  counsel 
That  Beatrice  disturbed  the  feast  last  night? 
You  did  not  hope  to  stir  some  enemies 
Against  me,  and  escape,  and  laugh  to  scorn 
What  every  nerve  of  you  now  trembles  at  ? 
You  judged  that  men  were  bolder  than  they  are  ; 
Few  dare  to  stand  between  their  grave  and  me. 


&• 


Ltjcretia. 
Look  not  so  dreadfully  !  By  my  salvation 
I  knew  not  aught  that  Beatrice  designed  ; 
Nor  do  I  think  she  designed  any  thing  160 

Until  she  beard  you  talk  of  her  dead  l^rothers. 

Cenci. 
Blaspheming  liar !  You  are  damned  for  this  ! 
But  I  will  take  you  where  you  may  persuade 
The  stones  yon  tread  on  to  deliver  you : 
For  men  shall  there  be  none  but  those  who  dare 
All  things — not  question  that  which  I  command. 
On  Wednesday  next  I  shall  set  out :  you  know 
That  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella : 
'Tis  safely  walled,  and  moated  round  about : 
Its  dungeons  underground,  and  its  thick  towers 
Never  told  tales  ;  though  they  have  heard  and 

seen  1 7 1 

What  might  make  dumb  things  speak. — Why 

do  you  linger  ? 
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Make  speediest  preparation  for  the  journey  ! 

[Exit  LUCRETIA. 

The  all-beholding  sun  yet  shines  ;  I  hear 
A  busy  stir  of  men  about  the  streets  ; 
I  see  the  bright  sky  through  the  window-panes : 
It  is  a  garish,  broad,  and  peering  day  ; 
Loud,  light,  suspicious,  full  of  eyes  and  ears. 
And  eveiT  little  comer,  nook  and  hole 
Is  penetmted  with  the  insolent  light.  i8o 

Come  darkness  !  Yet,  what  is  the  day  to  me  ? 
And  wherefore  should  I  wish  for  night,  who  do 
A  deed  which  shall  confound  both  night  and  day  ? 
'Tis  she  shall  grope  through  a  bewildering  mist 
Of  horror :  if  there  be  a  sun  in  heaven 
She  shall  not  dare  to  look  upon  its  beams  ; 
Nor  feel  its  warmth.     Let  her  then  wish  for 

night; 
The  act  I  think  shall  soon  extinguish  all 
For  me  :  I  bear  a  darker  deadlier  gloom 
Than  the  earth's  shade,  or  interlunar  air,       190 
Or  constellations  quenched  in  murkiest  cloud, 
In  which  I  walk  secure  and  unbeheld 
Towards   my  purpose. — Would    that   it   were 

done !  [Exit. 


Scene  II.     A  Chamber  in  the  Vatican. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Giacomo,  in  conversation. 

Camillo. 
There  is  an  obsolete  and  doubtful  law 
By  which  you  might  obtain  a  bare  provision 
Of  food  and  clothing — 

Giacomo. 

Nothing  more  ?  Alas  ! 
Bai-e  must  be  the  provision  which  strict  law 
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Awards,  auci  aged,  sullen  avarice  pays. 

Wliy  did  my  father  not  ap]irontice  me 

To  some  mei-liauic  trade  V  I  should  have  then 

Been  trained  in  no  highborn  necessities 

Which  I  could  meet  not  by  my  daily  toil. 

The  eldest  son  of  a  rich  nobleman  lo 

Is  heir  to  all  his  incapacities ; 

He  has  wide  wants,  and  narrow  powers.     If  you, 

Cardinal  Camillo,  were  reduced  at  once 

From  thrice-di'iven  beds  of  down,  and  delicate 

food. 
An  hundred  servants,  and  six  palaces, 
To  that  which  nature  doth  indeed  require  ? — 

Camillo. 
Nay,  there  is  reason  in  your  plea ;  'twere  hard. 

GlACOMO. 

'Tis  hard  for  a  firm  man  to  bear  :  but  I 
Have  a  dear  wife,  a  lady  of  high  birth. 
Whose  dowry  in  ill  hour  I  lent  my  father       20 
Without  a  bond  or  witness  to  the  deed  : 
And  children,  who  inherit  her  fine  senses. 
The  fairest  creatures  in  this  breathing  world ; 
And  she  and  they  reproach  me  not.     Cardinal, 
Do  you  not  think  the  Pope  would  interpose 
And  stretch  authority  beyond  the  law  ? 

Camillo. 
Though  your  peculiar  case  is  hard,  I  know 
The  Pope  will  not  divert  the  course  of  law. 
After  that  impious  feast  the  other  night         29 
I  spoke  with  him,  and  urged  him  then  to  check 
Your  father's  cruel  hand  ;  he  frowned  and  said, 
"  Children  are  disobedient,  and  they  sting 
"  Their  fathers'  hearts  to  madness  and  despair. 
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"  Requiting  years  of  care  with  contumely. 
"  I  pity  the  Count  Cenci  from  ray  heart ; 
"  His  outraged  love  perhaps  awalcened  hate, 
"  And  thus  he  is  exasperated  to  ill. 
"  In  the  great  war  between  the  old  and  young 
"  I,  who   have   white    hairs   and    a   tottering 

body, 
"  Will  keep  at  least  blameless  neutrality."      40 

Enter  Orsino, 
You,  my  good  Lord  Orsino,  heard  those  words. 

Orsino. 
What  words  ? 

GlACOMO. 

Alas,  repeat  them  not  again ! 
There  then  is  no  redi-ess  for  me,  at  least 
None  but  that  which  I  may  achieve  myself, 
Since  I  am  driven  to  the  brink. — But,  say, 
My  innocent  sister  and  my  only  brother 
Are  dying  underneath  my  father's  eye. 
The  memorable  torturers  of  this  land, 
Galeaz  Visconti,  Borgia,  Ezzelin, 
Never  inflicted  on  the  meanest  slave  50 

What  these  endure ;  shall  they  have  no  pro- 
tection ? 

Camillo. 
Why,  if  they  would  petition  to  the  Pope 
I  see  not  how  he  could  refuse  it — yet 
He  holds  it  of  most  dangerous  example 
In  aught  to  weaken  the  paternal  power, 
Being,  as  'twere,  the  shadow  of  his  own. 
I  pray  you  now  excuse  me.     I  have  business 
That  will  not  bear  delay.  \_Exit  Camillo. 
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GlACOMO. 

But  you,  Orsino, 
Have  the  petition  :  wherefoi-e  not  present  it  r* 

Orsino. 
I  have  presented  it,  and  backed  it  with  60 

My  earnest  prayers,  and  urgent  interest ; 
It  was  returned  unanswered.     I  doubt  not 
But  that  the  strange  and  execrable  deeds 
Alleged  in  it — in  truth  they  might  well  baffle 
Any  belief — have  turned  the  Pope's  displeasure 
Upon  the  accusers  from  the  criminal : 
So  I  should  guess  from  what  Camillo  said. 

GlACOMO, 

My  friend,  that  palace- walking  devil  Grold 
Has  whispered  silence  to  his  Holiness  : 
And  we  ai'e  left,  as  scorpions  ringed  with  fire.  70 
What   should  we  do  but  strike   ourselves  to 

death  ? 
For  he  who  is  our  murderous  persecutor 
Is  shielded  by  a  father's  holy  name, 
Or  I  would —     {Stops  ahruptly.) 

Orsino. 
What  ?  Fear  not  to  speak  your  thought. 
Words  are  but' holy  as  the  deeds  they  cover: 
A  priest  who  has  forsworn  the  God  he  sei'ves ; 
A  judge  who  makes  Truth  weep  at  his  decree ; 
A  friend  who  should  weave  counsel,  as  I  now. 
But  as  the  mantle  of  some  selfish  guile ; 
A  father  who  is  all  a  tyrant  seems,  80 

Were  the  profaner  for  his  sacred  name. 

GlACOMO. 

Ask  me  not  wliat  I  thinlv  ;  tlie  unwilling  l)rain 
Feigns  often  what  it  would  not ;  and  we  trust 
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Imagination  with  such  phantasies 

As  the  tongue  dares  not  fasliion  into  words, — 

Which   have   no  words, — their  horror  makes 

them  dim 
To  the  mind's  eye. — My  heart  denies  itself 
To  think  what  you  demand. 

Orsino. 

But  a  friend's  bosom 
Is  as  the  inmost  cave  of  our  own  mind 
Wliere  we  sit  shut  from  the  wide  gaze  of  day,  90 
And  from  the  all-communicating  aii*. 
Tou  look  what  I  suspected — 

GlACOMO. 

Spare  me  now ! 
I  am  as  one  lost  in  a  midnight  wood. 
Who  dares  not  ask  some  harmless  passenger 
The  path  across  the  wilderness,  lest  he, 
As  my  thoughts  are,  should  be — a  murderer. 
I  know  you  are  my  friend,  and  all  I  dare 
Speak  to  my  soul  that  will  I  trust  Avith  thee. 
But  now  my  heart  is  heavy,  and  would  take 
Lone  counsel  from  a  night  of  sleepless  care.  100 
Pardon  me,  that  I  say  farewell — farewell ! 
I  would  that  to  my  own  suspected  self 
I  could  address  a  word  so  full  of  peace. 

Orsino. 
Farewell ! — Be  your  thoughts  better  or  more 
bold.  [Exit  GiACOMO. 

I  had  disposed  the  Cardinal  Camillo 
To  feed  his  hope  with  cold  encouragement : 
It  fortunately  serves  my  close  designs 
That  'tis  a  trick  of  this  same  family 
To  analyse  their  own  and  other  minds. 
Such  self -anatomy  shall  teach  the  will  no 
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Daugerous  secrets :  for  it  tempts  our  powers, 
Knowiug  what  must  be  thought,  and  may  be 

done. 
Into  the  depth  of  darkest  purposes  : 
So  Cenci  fell  into  the  pit ;  even  I, 
Since  Beatrice  unveiled  me  to  myself. 
And  made  me  shrink  from  what  I  cannot  shun, 
Show  a  poor  tigure  to  my  own  esteem. 
To  which  I  grow  half  reconciled.     I'll  do 
As  little  mischief  as  I  can ;  that  thought 
Shall  fee  the  accuser  conscience. 

(after  a  pause)  Now  what  harm   izo 
If  Cenci  should  be  murdered? — Yet,  if  mur- 
dered. 
Wherefore  by  me  ?     And  what  if  I  could  take 
The  pi-otit,  yet  omit  the  sin  and  peril 
In  such  an  action  ?     Of  all  earthly  things 
I  fear  a  man  vv'hose  blows  outspeed  his  words ; 
And  such  is  Cenci :   and  while  Cenci  lives 
His  daughter's  dowry  were  a  secret  grave 
If  a  priest  wins  her.— Oh,  fair  Beatrice  ! 
Would  that  I  loved  thee  not,  or  loving  thee 
Could  but  despise  danger  and  gold  and  all    130 
That  frowns  between  my  wish  and  its  effect, 
Or  smiles  beyond  it !     There  is  no  escape  .  .  . 
Her  bright  form  kneels  beside  me  at  the  altar. 
And  follows  me  to  the  resort  of  men. 
And  fills  my  slumber  with  tumultuous  dreams, 
So  when  I  wake  my  blood  seems  liquid  fire ; 
And  if  I  strike  my  damp  and  dizzy  head 
My  hot  palm  scorches  it :  her  very  name, 
But  spoken  by  a  stranger,  makes  my  heart 
Sicken  and  pant ;  and  thus  unprofitably        140 
I  clasp  the  phantom  of  unfelt  delights 
Till  weak  imagination  half  possesses 
The  self-created  shadow.     Yet  much  longer 
Will  I  not  nurse  this  life  of  feverous  hours : 
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From  the  unravelled  hopes  of  Giacoino 
I  must  work  oiit  my  own  dear  purposes. 
I  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  end  of  all : 
Her  father  dead ;  her  brother  bound  to  me 
By  a  dark  secret,  surer  than  the  grave ; 
Her  mother  scared  and  imexpostulating         150 
From  the  dread  manner  of  her  wish  achieved : 
And  she ! — Once  more  take  courage  my  faint 

heart ; 
What  dares  a  friendless  maiden  matched  with 

thee  ? 
I  have  such  foresight  as  assures  success  : 
Some  unbeheld  divinity  doth  ever, 
When  dread  events  are  near,   stir  up  men's 

minds 
To  black  suggestions ;  and  he  prospers  best, 
Not  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  ill, 
But  who  can  flatter  the  dark  spirit,  that  makes 
Its  empire  and  its  prey  of  other  hearts  160 

Till  it  become  his  slave  ...  as  I  will  do.     [Exit. 

END    OF    THE    SECOND    ACT. 


ACT  in. 

Scene  I.  An  Apartment  in  the  Genci  Palace. 

LucRETiA,  to  her  enter  Beatrice. 

Beatrice. 

(She  enters  staggering,  and  speaks  xoildly.) 

Reach  me   that   handkerchief! — My  brain  is 

hurt ; 
My  eyes  are  full  of  blood ;  just  wipe  them  for 

me.  .  . 
I  see  but  indistinctly.  .  . 
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LUCEETIA. 

My  sweet  child, 
You  have  no  wound  ;  'tis  only  a  cold  dew 
That  starts  from  your  dear  brow. . .  Alas  !  Alas ! 
What  has  befallen  ? 

Beatrice. 
How  comes  this  hair  undone  ? 
Its  wandering  strings  must  be  what  blind  me  so, 
And  yet  I  tied  it  fast. — O.  horrible ! 
The    pavement    sinks    under    my   feet !     The 

walls 
Spin  round  !  I  see  a  woman  weeping  there,    lo 
And  standing  calm  and  motionless,  whilst  I 
Slide  giddily  as  the  world  reels.  .  .  .  My  God ! 
The  beautiful  blue  heaven  is  flecked  with  blood ! 
The  sunshine  on  the  floor  is  black !     The  air 
Is  changed  to  vapours  such  as  the  dead  breathe 
In  charnel  pits !   Pah !    I  am  choked !   There 

creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
About  me.  .  .  'tis  substantial,  heavy,  thick, 
I  cannot  pluck  it  from  me,  for  it  glues 
My  fingers  and  my  limbs  to  one  another,        20 
And  eats  into  my  sinews,  and  dissolves 
My  flesh  to  a  pollution,  poisoning 
The  subtle,  pure,  and  inmost  spirit  of  life ! 
My  God  !  I  never  knew  what  the  mad  felt 
Before ;  for  I  am  mad  beyond  all  doubt ! 
(More  irikUy.)    No,  I  am  dead  !  These  putrefy- 
ing limbs 
Shut  round  and  sepulchre  the  panting  soul 
Which  would  burst  forth  into  the  wandering 

air !  (a  paiise) 
^liat  hideous  thought  was  that  I  had  even 

now  ? 
'Tis  gone ;  aud  yet  its  burthen  remains  here  30 
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O'er  these  dull  eyes.  .  .  upon  this  weary  heart ! 
0,  world !  0,  life !  0,  day  !  0,  misery ! 

LUCBETIA. 

What  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  ?     She  answers 

not : 
Her  spirit  apprehends  the  sense  of  pain, 
But  not  its  cause ;  suffering  has  dried  away 
The  source  from  which  it  sprung.  .  . 

Beatrice  (franticly). 

Like  Parricide.  .  . 
Misery  has  killed  its  father :  yet  its  father 
Never  like  mine.  .  .  O,  God  !  What  thing  am  I  ? 

LUCRETIA. 

My  dearest  child,  what  has  your  father  done  ? 

Beatrice  (doubtfully). 
"Who  art  thou,  qiiestioner  ?  I  have  no  father. 
(Aside.)    She  is  the  madhouse  nurse  who  tends 

on  me,  41 

It  is  a  piteous  office. 
(To  LucRETiA,  in  a  slow,  subdiied  voice.)  Do  you 

know 
I  thought  I  was  that  wretched  Beatrice 
Men  speak  of,  whom  her  father  sometimes  hales 
From  hall  to  hall  by  the  entangled  hair ; 
At  others,  pens  up  naked  in  damp  cells 
Wliere  scaly  reptiles  crawl,  and  starves  her  there, 
Till  she  will  eat  strange  flesh.    This  wof  ul  story 
So  did  I  overact  in  my  sick  dreams, 
That  I  imagined.  .  .  no,  it  cannot  be !  50 

Horrible  things  have  been  in  this  wild  world. 
Prodigious  mixtures,  and  confusions  strange 
Of  good  and  ill ;  and  worse  have  been  conceived 
Than  ever  there  was  found  a  heart  to  do. 
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But  never  fancy  imaged  such  a  deed 
As.  .  .     (Pauses,  suddenly  recollecting  herself.) 
Who  art  thou  ?  Swear  to  me,  ere  I  die 
With  fearful  expectation,  that  indeed 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seemest.  .  .  Mother! 

LUCRETIA. 

Oh! 
My  sweet  child,  know  you.  .  . 

Beatrice. 

Yet  speak  it  not : 
For  then  if  this  be  truth,  that  other  too  60 

Must  be  a  truth,  a  firm  enduring  truth. 
Linked  with  each  lasting  circumstance  of  life, 
Never  to  change,  never  to  pass  away. 
Why  so  it  is.     This  is  the  Ceuci  Palace ; 
Thou  art  Lucretia ;  I  am  Beatrice. 
I  have  talked  some  w41d  words,  but  will  no  more. 
Mother,  come  near  me  :  from  this  point  of  time, 
I  am.  .  .         (Her  voice  dies  away  faintly.) 

Lucretia. 
Alas !  What  has  befallen  thee,  child  ? 
What  has  thy  father  done  ? 

Beatrice. 

What  have  I  done  ? 
Am  I  not  innocent  ?  Is  it  my  crime  70 

That  one  with  white  hair,  and  imperious  brow. 
Who  tortured  nie  from  my  forgotten  years, 
As  pai-ents  only  dare,  should  call  himself 
My  father,  yet  should  be ! — Oh,  what  am  I  ? 
What  name,  what  place,  what  memoi-y  shall  be 

mine  ? 
What  retrospects,  outliving  even  despair  ? 

III.  £ 
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LUCRETIA. 

He  is  a  violent  tyrant,  surely,  child : 
We  know  that  death  alone  can  make  us  free ; 
His  death  or  ours.     But  what  can  he  have  done 
Of  deadlier  outrage  or  worse  injury  ?  80 

Thou  art  unlike  thyself  ;  thine  eyes  shoot  forth 
A  wandering  and  sti-ange  spirit.  Speak  to  me, 
Unlock  those  pallid  hands  whose  fingers  twine 
With  one  another. 


Beatrice. 

'Tis  the  restless  life 
Tortured  within  them.     If  I  try  to  speak 
I  shall  go  mad.    Aye,  something  must  be  done  ; 
Wliat,  yet  I  know  not.   .   .  something  which 

shall  make 
The  thing  that  I  have  suffered  hut  a  shadow 
In  the  dread  lightning  which  avenges  it ; 
Brief,  rapid,  irreversible,  destroying^  90 

The  consequence  of  what  it  cannot  cure. 
Some  such  thing  is  to  be  endured  or  done : 
When  I  know  what,  I  shall  be  still  and  calm. 
And  never  any  thing  will  move  me  more. 
But  now ! — Oh  blood,  which  art  my  father's 

blood, 
Circling  through  these  contaminated  veins, 
If  thou,  poured  forth  on  the  polluted  earth, 
Could  wash  away  the  crime,  and  punishment 
By  which  I  suffer  ....  no,  that  cannot  be ! 
Many  might  doubt  there  were  a  God  above  100 
Who  sees  and  permits  evil,  and  so  die  : 
That  faith  no  agony  shall  obscure  in  me. 

'  Compare  this  with  King  Lear's 

I  will  do  such  things, 
What  they  are  yet  I  know  not,  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth  ! — Ed. 
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LUCRETIA. 

It  must  indeed  have  been  some  bitter  wrong ; 
Yet  what,  I  dare  not  guess.     Oh,  my  lost  child, 
Hide  not  in  proud  impenetrable  grief 
Thy  sufferings  from  my  fear. 

Beatrice. 

I  hide  them  not. 
What  are  the  words  which  you  would  have  me 

speak  ? 
I,  who  can  feign  no  image  in  my  mind 
Of  that  which  has  transformed  me :  I,  whose 

thought 
Is  like  a  ghost  shrouded  and  folded  up  no 

In  its  own  fonuless  horror :  of  all  woi'ds, 
That  minister  to  mortal  intercourse, 
Which  wouldst  thou  hear  ?  For  there  is  none 

to  tell 
My  misery :  if  another  ever  knew 
Aught  like  to  it,  she  died  as  I  will  die. 
And  left  it,  as  I  must,  without  a  name. 
Death  !  Death  !  Our  law  and  our  religion  call 

thee 
A  punishment  and  a  reward  .  .  .  Oh,  which 
Have  I  deserved  Y 

LUCRETIA. 

-    The  peace  of  innocence  ; 
Till  in  your  season  you  be  called  to  heaven.  120 
Whate'er  you  may  have  suffered,  you  have  done 
No  evil.     Death  must  be  the  punishment 
Of  crime,  or  the  reward  of  trampling  down 
The  thorns  which  Grod  has  strewed  upon  the 

path 
Which  leads  to  immortality. 

Beatrice. 

Aye,  death.  .  . 
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The  punishment  of  crime.     I  pray  thee,  God, 
Let  me  not  be  bewildered  while  I  judge. 
If  I  must  live  day  after  day,  and  keep 
These  limbs,  the  unworthy  temple  of  thy  spirit, 
As  a  foul  den  from  which  what  thou  abhor- 
rest  1 30 

May  mock  thee,  unavenged.  .  .  it  shall  not  be ! 
Self-murder.  .  .  no,  that  might  be  no  escape, 
For  thy  decree  yawns  like  a  Hell  between 
Our  will  and  it : — 0  !  In  this  mortal  world 
There  is  no  vindication  and  no  law 
Which  can  adjudge  and  execute  the  doom 
Of  that  through  which  I  suffer. 

Enter  Orsino. 

(She  approaches  him  solemnly.)  Welcome,  Friend ! 
I  have  to  tell  you  that,  since  last  we  met, 
I  have  endured  a  wrong  so  great  and  strange. 
That  neither  life  nor  death  can  give  me  rest.  140 
Ask  me  not  what  it  is,  for  there  are  deeds 
Which  have  no  form,  sufferings  which  have  no 
tongue. 

Orsino. 
And  what  is  he  who  has  thus  injured  you  ? 

Beatrice. 
The  man  they  call  my  father  :  a  dread  name. 


Orsino. 


It  cannot  be. 


Beatrice. 
What  it  can  be,  or  not. 
Forbear  to  think.     It  is,  and  it  has  been ; 
Advise  me  how  it  shall  not  be  again. 
I  thought  to  die  ;  but  a  religious  awe 


1 
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Kestrains  me,  and  the  dread  lest  death  itself 
Might  be  no  refuge  from  the  consciousness  150 
Of  what  is  yet  unexpiated.     Oh,  speak  ! 

Orsino. 
Accuse  him  of  the  deed,  and  let  the  law 
Avenge  thee. 

Beatrice. 
Oh,  ice-hearted  counsellor  ! 
If  I  could  find  a  word  that  might  make  known 
The  crime  of  my  destroyer;  and  that  done, 
My   tongue  should  like  a  knife  tear  out  the 

secret 
Which  cankers  my  heart's  core ;  aye,  lay,  all 

bare 
So  that  my  unpolluted  fame  should  be 
With  vilest  gossips  a  stale  mouthed  story ; 
A  mock,  a  bye- word,  an  astonishment : —      i6o 
If  this  were  done,  which  never  shall  be  done, 
Think  of  the  offender's  gold,  his  dreaded  hate, 
And  the  strange  horror  of  the  accuser's  tale. 
Baffling  belief,  and  overjiowering  speech  ; 
Scarce  whispered,  uninuigiuable,  wrapped 
In  hideous  hints.  .  .  Oh,  most  assured  redress  ! 

Orsino. 
You  will  endure,it  then  ? 

Beatrice. 

Endure  ? — Orsino, 
It  seems  your  counsel  is  small  profit. 
(Turns  from  him,  and  speaks  half  to  herself.)  Aye, 
All  must  be  suddenly  resolved  and  done. 
What  is  this  undistinguishable  mist  170 

Of   thoughts,   which    rise,   like   shadow   after 

shadow, 
Darkening  each  other  ? 
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Orsino. 
Should  the  offender  live? 
Triumph  in  his  misdeed  ?  and  make,  by  use, 
His  crime,  whate'er  it  is,  dreadful  no  doubt. 
Thine  element ;  until  thou  mayest  become 
Utterly  lost ;  subdued  even  to  the  hue 
Of  that  which  thou  permittest  ? 

Beatrice  {to  herself). 

Mighty  death ! 
Thou  double- visaged  shadow  !     Only  judge  ! 
Rightfullest  arbiter ! 

{She  retires  absorbed  in  thought.) 

LUCRETIA. 

If  the  lightning 
Of  God  has  e'er  descended  to  avenge.  .  .       i8o 

Orsino. 
Blaspheme  not  !  His  high  Providence  commits 
Its  glory  on  this  earth,  and  their  own  wrongs 
Into  the  hands  of  men ;   if  they  neglect 
To  punish  crime.  .  . 

LUCRETIA. 

But  if  one,  like  this  wretch. 
Should  mock  with  gold,  opinion,  law  and  power : 
If  there  be  no  appeal  to  that  which  makes 
The  guiltiest  tremble  ?  If  because  our  wrongs, 
For  that  they  are  unnatural,  sti*ange  and  mon- 
strous. 
Exceed  all  measure  of  beUef  ?     Oh,  God  ! 
If,  for,  the  very  reasons  which  should  make  190 
Redress   most   swift    and    sure,    our    injurer 

triumphs  ? 
And  we,  the  victims,  bear  worse  punishment 
Than  that  appointed  for  their  torturer  ? 
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Orsino. 

Think  not 
But  that  there  is  redress  where  there  is  wrong. 
So  we  be  bold  enough  to  seize  it. 

LUCBETIA. 

How? 

If  there  were  any  way  to  make  all  sure, 

I  know  not.  .  .  but  I  think  it  might  be  good 

To.  .  . 

Orsino. 
Why,  his  late  outrage  to  Beatrice ; 
For  it  is  such,  as  I  but  faintly  guess. 
As  makes  remorse  dishonour,  and  leaves  her  200 
Only  one  duty,  how  she  may  avenge  : 
Tou,  but  one  refuge  from  ills  ill  endured ; 
Me,  but  one  counsel.  .  . 

LUCBETIA. 

For  we  cannot  hope 
That  aid,  or  retribution,  or  resource 
Will  arise  thence,  where  every  other  one 
Might  find  them  with  less  need. 

(Beatrice  advances.) 

Orsino. 

Then  .  .  . 

Beatrice. 

Peace,  Orsino ! 
And,  honoured  Lady,  while  I  speak,  I  pray, 
That  you  put  off,  as  garments  overworn, 
Forbearance  and  respect,  remorse  and  fear. 
And  all  the  fit  restraints  of  daily  life,  210 

Which  have  been  borne  from   childhood,  but 
which  now 
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Would  be  a  mockery  t<>  my  holier  plea. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  endured  a  wrong, 

Which,  though  it  be  expi'essionless,  is  such 

As  asks  atonement ;  both  for  what  is  past, 

And  lest  I  be  reserved,  day  after  day, 

To  load  with  crimes  an  overburthened  soul, 

And  be.  .  .  what  ye  can  dream  not.     I  have 

prayed 
To  God,  and  I  have  talked  with  my  own  heart, 
And  have  unravelled  my  entangled  will,        220 
And  have  at  length  determined  what  is  right. 
Art  thou  my  friend,  Orsino  ?     False  or  true  ? 
Pledge  thy  salvation  ere  I  speak. 

Orsino. 

I  swear 
To  dedicate  my  cunning,  and  my  strength, 
My  silence,  and  whatever  else  is  mine. 
To  thy  commands. 

LUCRETIA. 

You  think  we  should  devise 
His  death  ? 

Beatrice. 
And  execute  what  is  devised. 
And  suddenly.     We  must  be  brief  and  bold. 

Orsino. 
And  yet  most  cautious. 

LtrCRETIA. 

For  the  jealous  laws 
Would  punish  us  with  death  and  infamy  230 
For  that  which  it  became  themselves  to  do. 

Beatrice. 
Be  cautious  as  ye  may,  but  prompt.    Orsino, 
What  are  the  means  ? 
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Obsino. 
I  know  two  dull,  fierce  outlaws, 
Who  thiuk  man's  spirit  as  a  worm's,  and  they 
Would  trani}>le  out,  for  any  slitjfht  caprice, 
The  meanest  or  the  noblest  life.     This  mood 
Is  marketable  here  in  Rome.     They  sell 
What  we  now  want. 

LUCEETIA. 

To-morrow  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  A.pulian  Apennines.  240 

If  he  arrive  there.  .  . 

Beatrice. 

He  must  not  arrive. 

Orbing. 
Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower  ? 

LUCRETIA. 

The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

Beatrice. 

But  I  remember 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine  ;  '  tis  rough  and  narrow. 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice  ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years. 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulph,  and  with  the  agony  250 

With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down  ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul  hour  after  hour 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life  ;  yet  clinging,  leans  ; 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall  :  beneath  this  crag 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
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The  melancholy  mountain  yawns  .  .  .  below. 
Yon  hear  bnt  see  not  an  inijjt'tuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses   the   chasm ;    and    high    above    there 

grow,  260 

With  intersecting  trunks,  from  crag  to  crag, 
Cedars,  and  yews,  and  pines;  whose  tangled 

hair 
Is  matted  in  one  solid  roof  of  shade 
By  the  dark  ivy's  twine.     At  noon-day  here 
'Tis  twilight,  and  at  sunset  blackest  night. 

Orsino. 
Before  you  reach  that  bridge  make  some  excuse 
For  spurring  on  your  mules,  or  loitering 
Until  .  .  . 

Beatrice. 
What  sound  is  that  ? 

LuCRETIA. 

Hark !  No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step  ; 

It  must  be  Cenci,  unexpectedly  270 

Returned  .  .  .  Make  some  excuse  for  being  here. 

Beatrice  (to  Orsino,  as  she  goes  out). 
That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke. 

[ExevM  LucRETiA  and  Beatrice. 

Orsino. 

What  shall  I  do  ? 
Cenci  must  find  me  here,  and  I  must  l>ear 
The  imperious  inquisition  of  his  looks 
As  to  what  brought  me  hither  :  let  me  mask 
Mine  own  in  some  inane  and  vacant  smile. 
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Enter  Giacomo,  in  a  hurried  manner. 

How  !    Have  you  ventured  hither  ?    Know  you 

then 
That  Cenci  is  from  home  ? 

Giacomo. 

I  sought  him  here  ; 
And  now  must  wait  till  he  returns. 

Orsino. 

Great  God  !     280 
Weigh  you  the  danger  of  this  rashness  ? 

Giacomo. 

Aye  ! 
Does  my  destroyer  know  his  danger  ?     We 
Are  now  no  more,  as  once,  parent  and  child, 
But    man    to    man ;    the    oppressor    to    the 

oppressed  ; 
The  slanderer  to  the  slandered ;  foe  to  foe  : 
He  has  cast  Nature  oft",  which  was  his  shield, 
And  Nature  casts  him  off,  who  is  her  shame ; 
And  I  spurn  both.     Is  it  a  father's  throat 
Which  I  will  shake,  and  say,  I  ask  not  gold ; 
I  ask  not  hap])y  years  ;  nor  memories  290 

Of  tranquil  childhood ;  nor  home-sheltered  love ; 
Though  all  these  hast  thou  torn  from  me,  and 

more ; 
But  only  my  fair  fame  ;  only  one  hoard 
Of  peace,  which  I  thought  hidden  from  thy  hate, 
Under  the  penury  heaped  on  me  by  thee, 
Or  I  will.  .   .  God  can  understand  and  pardon ; 
Why  should  I  speak  with  man  ? 

Orsino. 

Be  calm,  dear  friend.. 
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GlACOMO. 

Well,  I  will  calmly  tell  you  what  he  did. 

This  old  Francesco  Cenci,  as  you  know, 

Borrowed  the  dowry  of  my  wife  from  me,     300 

And  then  denied  the  loan  ;  and  left  me  so 

In  poverty,  the  which  I  sought  to  mend 

By  holding  a  poor  office  in  the  state. 

It  had  been  promised  to  me,  and  already 

I  bought  new  clothing  for  my  ragged  babes, 

And  my  wife  smiled ;  and  my  heart  knew  repose. 

When  Cenci's  intercession,  as  I  found, 

Conferred  this  office  on  a  wretch,  whom  thus 

He  paid  for  vilest  service.     I  returned 

With  this  ill  news,  and  we  sate  sad  together  310 

Solacing  our  despondency  with  tears 

Of  such  affection  and  unbroken  faith 

As  temper  life's  worst  bitterness ;  when  he. 

As  he  is  wont,  came  to  upbraid  and  curse, 

Mocking  our  poverty,  and  telling  us 

Such  was  Grod's  scourge  for  disobedient  sons. 

And  then,  that  I  might  strike  him  dumb  with 

shame, 
I  spoke  of  my  wife's  dowry  ;  but  he  coined 
A  brief  yet  specious  tale,  how  I  had  wasted 
The  sum  in  secret  riot ;  and  he  saw  320 

My  wife  Avas  touched,  and  he  went  smiling  forth. 
And  when  I  knew  the  impression  he  had  made. 
And  felt  my  wife  insult  with  silent  scorn 
My  ardent  truth,  and  look  averse  and  cold, 
I  went  forth  too  :  but  soon  returned  again  ; 
Yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  wife  had  taught 
My  children  her  harsh  thoughts,  and  they  all 

cried, 
"  Give  us  clothes,  father !    Give  us  better  food ! 
"  What  you  in  one  night  squander  were  enough 
"  For  months !"    I  looked,  and  saw  that  home 

was  bell.  330 
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Aud  to  that  hell  will  I  returu  uo  more 
Uutil  mine  euemy  has  rendered  up 
Atonement,  or,  as  he  trave  life  to  me 
I  will,  reversing  nature's  law  .  .  . 

Orsino. 

Trust  me, 
The  compensation  whicli  thou  seekest  here 
Will  be  denied. 

GrIACOMO. 

Then  .  .  .  Are  you  not  my  friend? 
Did  you  not  hint  at  tlie  alternative, 
Upon  the  brink  of  which  you  see  I  stand, 
The  other  day  when  we  conversed  together? 
My  wrongs  were  then  less.     That  word  par- 
ricide, 340 
Although  I  am  resolved,  haunts  me  like  fear. 

Orsino. 
It  must  be  fear  itself,  for  the  bare  word 
Is  hollow  mockery.     Mark,  how  wisest  God 
Draws  to  one  point  the  threads  of  a  just  doom. 
So  sanctifying  it :  what  you  devise 
Is,  as  it  were,  accomplished. 

GlACOMO. 

Is  he  dead  ? 

Orsino. 
His  grave  is  ready.     Know  that  since  we  met 
Cenci  has  done  an  outrage  to  his  daughter. 

GlACOMO. 

What  outrage  ? 
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Orsino. 
That  she  speaks  not,  but  you  may 
Conceive  such  half  conjectures  as  I  do,  350 

FroTn  her  fixed  jialeness,  and  the  lofty  grief 
Of  her  stern  brow  bent  on  the  idle  air, 
And  her  severe  unmodulated  voice, 
Drowning  both  tenderness  and  dread ;  and  last 
From  this ;  that  whilst  her  step-mother  and  I, 
Bewildered  in  our  horror,  talked  together 
With  obscure  hints,  both  self-mistmderstood 
And  darkly  guessing,  stumbling,  in  our  talk, 
Over  the  truth,  and  yet  to  its  revenge, 
She  interrupted  us,  and  with  a  look  360 

Which  told  before  she  spoke  it,  he  must  die :  .  . . 

GlACOMO. 

It  is  enough.     My  doubts  are  well  appeased ; 
There  is  a  higher  reason  for  the  act 
Than  mine  ;  there  is  a  holier  judge  than  me, 
A  more  unblamed  avenger.     Beatrice, 
Who  in  the  gentleness  of  thy  sweet  youth 
Hast  never  trodden  on  a  worm,  or  bruised 
A  living  flower,  but  thou  hast  pitied  it 
With  needless  tears  !  Fair  sister,  thou  in  whom 
Men  wondered  how  such  loveliness  and  wisdom 
Did  not  destroy  each  other!  Is  there  made  371 
Ravage  of  thee  ?     0,  heart,  I  ask  no  more 
Justification  !     Shall  I  wait,  Orsino, 
Till  he  return,  and  stab  him  at  the  door? 

Orsino. 
Not  so  ;  some  accident  might  interpose 
To  rescue  him  from  what  is  now  most  sure  ; 
And  you  are  unprovided  where  to  fly, 
How  to  excuse  or  to  conceal.     Nay,  listen  : 
All  is  contrived ;  success  is  so  assured 
That.  .  . 
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Enter  Beatrice. 

Beatrice. 
'Tis  my  brother's  voice  !    You  know  me  not  ? 

GlACOMO. 

My  sister,  my  lost  sister  ! 

Beatrice. 

Lost  indeed !       381 
I  see  Orsiuo  has  talked  with  you,  aud 
That  you  conjecture  things  too  horrible 
To  speak,  yet  far  less  than  the  truth.     Now, 

stay  not. 
He  might  return  :  yet  kiss  me ;  I  shall  know 
That  then  thou  hast  consented  to  his  death. 
Farewell,  farewell !  Let  piety  to  Grod, 
Brotherly  loA'e,  justice  aud  clemency, 
And  all  things  that  make  tender  hardest  hearts 
Make  thine  hard,   brother.      Answer  not.  .  . 

farewell.  390 

\_Exeu7U  severally. 


Scene  II.     A  mean  apartment  in  Giacomo's 
House.     GiAcoMo  alone. 

GlACOMO. 

'Tis  midnight,  and  Orsiuo  comes  not  yet. 

{Thunder,  and  the  soh7uI  of  a  storm.) 
What !  can  the  everlasting  elements 
Feel  with  a  worm  like  man  ?     If  so  the  shaft 
Of  mei'cy- winged  lightning  would  not  fall 
On  stones  and  trees.     My  wife  and  children 

sleep : 
They  are  now  living  in  unmeaning  dreams : 
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But  I  must  wake,  still  doubting  if  that  deed 
Be  just  whicli  was  most  uecessary.     0, 
Thou  unreplenished  lamp  !  whose  narrow  fire 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on  whose  edge     lo 
Devouring  darkness  liovers  !    Thou  small  flame, 
Which,  as  a  dying  pulse  rises  and  falls, 
Still  flickerest  up  and  down,  how  very  soon, 
Did  I  not  feed  thee ,  wouldst  thou  fail  and  be 
As  thou  hadst  never  been !  So  wastes  and  sinks 
Even  now,  perhaps,  the  life  that  kindled  mine : 
But  that  no  power  can  fill  with  vital  oil. 
That  broken  lamp  of  flesh.'     Ha!  'tis  the  blood 
Which  fed  these  veins  that  ebbs  till  all  is  cold : 
It  is  the  form  that  moulded  mine  that  sinks  20 
Into  the  white  and  yellow  spasms  of  death  : 
It  is  the  soul  by  which  mine  was  arrayed 
In  God's  immortal  likeness  which  now  stands 
Naked  before  Heaven's  judgment-seat ! 

(A  hell  strikes.)         One  !  Two  ! 
The  hours  crawl  on  ;  and  when  my  hairs  are 

white. 
My  sou  will  then  perhaps  be  waiting  thus. 
Tortured  between  just  hate  and  vain  remorse; 
Chiding  the  tardy  messenger  of  news 
Like  those  which  I  expect.     I  almost  wish     29 
He  be  not  dead,  although  my  wrongs  are  great ; 
Yet.  .  .  'tis  Orsino's  step.  .  . 

^  The  resemblance  of  this  passage  and  lines  51  and 
52  to  the  opening  soliloquy  in  tlie  second  scene  of  the 
tifth  act  of  Othello  is  very  striking  : — 

Put  out  the  light ;  and  then  put  out  the  light : 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 

Should  I  repent  me.     But  once  put  out  thy  light, 

Thou  cuuning'st  pattern  of  excelling  Nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume. 

In  line  51  the  very  word  relume  occurs. — Ed. 
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Enter  Orsino. 

Speak ! 

Orsino. 

I  am  come 
To  say  he  has  escaped. 

GlACOMO. 

Escaped ! 

Orsino. 

And  safe 
Within  Petrella.     He  passed  by  the  spot 
Appointed  for  the  deed  an  hour  too  soon. 

GlACOMO. 

Are  we  the  fools  of  such  contingencies  ? 
And  do  we  waste  in  blind  misgivings  thus 
The  hours  when  we  should  act  ?  Then  wind  and 

thunder. 
Which  seemed  to  howl  his  knell,  is  the  loud 

laughter 
With  which  Heaven  mocks  our  weakness  !     I 

henceforth 
Will  ne'er  repent  of  aught  designed  or  done  40 
But  my  repentance. 

Orsino. 
See,  the  lamp  is  out. 

GlACOMO. 

If  no  remorse  is  ours  when  the  dim  air 

Has  drank  this  innocent  flame,  why  should  we 

quail 
When  Cenci's  life,  that  light  by  which  ill  spirits 
See  the  worst  deeds  they  prompt,  shall  sink  for 

ever  ? 
No,  I  am  hardened. 

HI.  F 
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Obsino. 

Why,  what  need  of  this  ? 
Who  feared  the  pale  intrusion  of  remorse 
In  a  just  deed  ?    Although  our  first  plan  failed, 
Doubt  not  but  he  will  soon  be  laid  to  rest. 
But  light  the  lamp ;  let  us  not  talk  i'  the  dark.  50 

GiACOMO  (lighting  the  lamp). 
And  yet  once  quenched  I  cannot  thus  relume 
My  father's  life :  do  you  not  think  his  ghost 
Might  plead  that  argument  with  God  ? 

Orsino. 

Once  gone 
You  cannot  now  recall  your  sister's  peace ; 
Your  own  extinguished  years  of  youth  and  hope ; 
Nor  your  wife's  bitter  words  ;  nor  all  the  taunts 
Which,  from  the  prosperous,  weak  misfortune 

takes ; 
Nor  your  dead  mother ;  nor.  .  . 

GlACOMO. 

O,  speak  no  more ! 
I  am  resolved,  although  this  very  hand 
Must  quench  the  life  that  animated  it.  60 

Orsino. 
There  is  no  need  of  that.     Listen  :  you  know 
Olimpio,  the  castellan  of  Petrella 
In  old  Colonna's  time  ;  him  whom  your  father 
Degraded  from  his  post  ?     And  Marzio, 
That  desperate  wretch,  whom  he  deprived  last 

year 
Of  a  reward  of  blood,  well  earned  and  due  ? 

GlACOMO. 

I  knew  Olimpio ;  and  they  say  he  hated 
Old  Cenci  so,  that  in  his  silent  rage 
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His  lips  grew  white  only  to  see  him  pass. 
Of  Marzio  I  kuow  nothing. 

Orbing. 

Marzio' s  hate    70 
Matches  Olimpio's.    I  have  sent  these  men, 
But  in  your  name,  and  as  at  your  request. 
To  talk  with  Beatrice  and  Lucretia. 


GlACOMO. 


Only  to  talk  ? 


Orsino. 
The  moments  which  even  now 
Pass  onward  to  to-morrow's  midnight  hour 
May  memorize  their  flight  with  death :  ere  then 
They  must  have  talked,  and  may  perhaps  have 

done. 
And  made  an  end.  .  .  . 

GlACOMO. 

Listen  !  What  sound  is  that  ? 

Orsino. 
The  housedog  moans,  and  the  beams  crack : 
naught  else. 

GlACOMO. 

It  is  my  wife  complaining  in  her  sleep  :  So 

I  doubt  not  she  is  saying  bitter  things 
Of  me  ;  and  all  my  (children  round  her  dreaming 
That  I  deny  them  sustenance. 

Orsino. 

Whilst  he 
Who  truly  took  it  from  trhem,,  and  who  fills 
Their  hungry  rest  with  bitterness,  now  sleeps 
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Lapped  in  bad  pleasures,  and  triumphantly 
Mocks  thee  in  visions  of  successful  hate 
Too  like  the  truth  of  day. 

GlACOMO. 

K  e'er  he  wakes 
Again,  I  will  not  trust  to  hireling  hands.  .  . 

Orsino. 
Why,  that  were  well.     I  must  be  gone;  good 
night :  90 

When  next  we  meet — may  all  be  done ! 


GlACOMO. 

Forgotten :  Oh,  that  I  had  never  been 


And  all 
j 

\_ExeunL 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    ACT. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.     An  Apartment  in  the  Castle  of 
Petrella. 

Enter  Cenci. 

Cenci. 
She  comes  not ;  yet  I  left  her  even  now 
Vanquished  and  faint.     She  knows  the  penalty 
Of  her  delay :  yet  what  if  threats  are  vain  ? 
Am  I  not  now  within  Petrella' s  moat  ? 
Or  fear  I  still  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Rome  ? 
Might  1  not  drag  her  by  the  golden  hair  ? 
Stamp  on  her  ?  Keep  her  sleepless  till  her  brain 
Be  overworn?  Tame  her  with  chains  and  famine? 
Less  would  sufl&ce.     Yet  so  to  leave  undone 
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What  I  most  seek  !  No 'tis  her  stubborn  will  lo 
Which  by  its  owu  consent  shall  stoop  as  low 
As  that  which  drags  it  down. 

Enter  Lucretia. 

Thou  loathed  wretch  ! 
Hide  thee  from  my  abhorrence  ;  fly,  begone  ! 
Yet  stay  !  Bid  Beatrice  come  hither. 

Lucretia. 

Oh, 
Husband !    I  pray  for  thine  own  wretched  sake 
Heed  what  thou  dost.     A  man  who  walks  like 

thee 
Through  crimes,  and  through  the  danger  of  his 

crimes, 
Each  hour  may  stumble  o'er  a  sudden  grave. 
And  thou  art  old  ;  thy  haii's  are  hoary-grey  ; 
As  thou  wouldst  save  thyself  from  death  and 

hell,  20 

Pity  thy  daughter ;  give  her  to  some  friend 
In  marriage :  so  that  she  may  tempt  thee  not 
To  hatred,  or  worse  thoughts,  if  worse  there  be. 

Cenci. 
What !  like  her  sister  who  has  found  a  home 
To  mock  my  hate  from  with  prosperity  ? 
Strange  ruin  shall  destroy  both  her  and  thee 
And  all  that  yet  remain.     My  death  may  be 
Rapid,  her  destiny  outspeeds  it.     Go, 
Bid  her  come  hither,  and  before  my  mood       29 
Be  changed,  lest  I  should  drag  her  by  the  hair. 

Lucretia. 
She  sent  me  to  thee,  husband.    At  thy  presence 
She  fell,  as  thou  dost  know,  into  a  trance  ; 
And  in  that  trance  she  heard-a  voice  which  said, 
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"  Cenci  must  die  !     Let  him  confess  himself ! 
"  Eveu  now  the  accusing  Angel  waits  to  hear 
"  If  God,  to  punish  his  enormous  crimes, 
"  Harden  his  dying  heart ! " 

Cenci. 

Why — such  things  are.  .  . 
No  doubt  divine  revealiugs  may  be  made. 
'Tis  plain  I  have  been  favoured  from  above, 
For  when  I  cursed  my  sons  they  died. — Aye.  .  . 
so.  .  .  40 

As  to  the  right  or  wrong  that's  talk.  .  .  repen- 
tance. .  . 
Repentance  is  an  easy  moment's  work 
And  more  depends  on  God  than  me.     Well.  ,  . 

well.  .  . 
I  must  give  up  the  greater  point,  which  was 
To  poison  and  corrupt  her  soul. 

(J.  pause  ;  LucRETiA  approaches  anxiously , 
and  then  shrinks  back  as  he  speaks.) 

One,  two  ; 
Aye.  .  .  Rocco  and  Cristofano  my  curse 
Strangled :  and  Giacomo,  I  think,  will  find 
Life  a  worse  Hell  than  that  beyond  the  grave : 
Beatrice  shall,. if  there  be  skill  in  hate. 
Die  in  despair,  blaspheming  :  to  Bernardo,     50 
He  is  so  innocent,  I  will  bequeath 
The  memory  of  these  deeds,  and  make  his  youth 
The  sepulchre  of  hope,  where  evil  thoughts 
Shall  grow  like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb. 
When  all  is  done,  out  in  the  wide  Campagna,  ^ 

I  will  pile  up  my  silver  and  my  gold ;  j 

My  costly  robes,  paintings  and  tapestries ;  |. 

My  parchments  and  all  records  of  my  wealth, 
And  make  a  bonfire  in  my  joy,  and  leave 
Of  my  possessions  nothing  but  my  name ;       60 
Which  shall  be  an  inheritance  to  strip 
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Its  wearer  bare  as  iufaiuy.     That  clone, 

My  soul,  which  is  a  scourge,  will  1  resign 

Into  the  hands  of  him  who  wielded  it ; 

Be  it  tor  its  own  punishment  or  theirs, 

He  will  not  ask  it  of  me  till  the  lash 

Be  broken  in  its  last  and  deepest  wound ; 

Until  its  hate  be  all  inflicted.     Yet, 

Lest  death  outspeed  my  pui-pose,  let  me  make 

Short  work  and  sure.  .  .  (Going.) 

Ltjceetia.     (Stops  him.) 

Oh,  stay  !  It  was  a  feint :  70 
She  had  no  vision,  and  she  heard  no  voice. 
I  said  it  but  to  awe  thee. 

Cenci. 

That  is  well. 
Vile  palterer  with  the  sacred  truth  of  God, 
Be  thy  soul  choked  with  that  blaspheming  lie ! 
For  Beatrice  worse  terrors  are  in  store 
To  bend  her  to  my  will. 

LUCRETIA. 

Oh  !  to  what  will  ? 
What  cruel  sufferings  more  than  she  has  known 
Canst  thou  inflict  ? 

Cenci. 
Andrea !  go  call  my  daughter. 
And  if  she  comes  not  tell  her  that  I  come. 
What  sufferings  ?  I  will  drag  her,  step  by  step, 
Through  infamies  unheard  of  among  men  :    8i 
She  shall  stand  shelterless  in  the  broad  noon 
Of  public  scorn,  for  acts  blazoned  abroad. 
One  among  which  shall  be  .  .  .  What?     Canst 

thou  guess  ? 
She  shall  become,  (for  what-she  most  abhors 
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Sliall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  loathing  will,)  to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  she  appears  to  others ;  and  when  dead, 
As  she  shall  die  unshrived  and  unforgiven, 
A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God,  90 

Her  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hounds ; 
Her  name  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  earth  ; 
Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
Plague- spotted  with  my  curses.     I  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin. 

Enter  Andrea. 

Andrea. 
The  Lady  Beatrice  ... 

Cenci. 
Speak,  pale  slave !  What 
Said  she  ? 

Andrea. 
My  Lord,  'twas  what  she  looked ;  she  said : 
"  Go  tell  my  father  that  I  see  the  gulph 
"  Of  Hell  between  us  two,  which  he  may  pass, 
"  I  will  not."  lExit  Andrea. 

Cenci. 
Go  thou  quick,  Lucretia,  100 

Tell  her  to  come ;  yet  let  her  understand 
Her  coming  is  consent :  and  say,  moreover, 
That  if  she  come  not  I  will  curse  her. 

[Exit  Lucretia. 
Ha! 
With  what  but  with  a  father's  curse  doth  God 
Panic-strike  armed  victory,  and  make  pale 
Cities  in  their  prosperity  ?    The  world's  Father 
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Must  grant  a  parent's  prayer  against  his  child 
Be  he  who  asks  even  what  men  call  me. 
Will  not  the  deaths  of  her  rebellious  bi-others 
Awe  her  before  I  speak  ?  For  I  on  them        i  lo 
Did  imprecate  quick  ruin,  and  it  came. 

Enter  Lucretia. 

Well ;  what  ?     Speak,  wretch  ! 

Lucretia. 
She  said,  "  I  cannot  come  ; 
"  Go  tell  my  father  that  I  see  a  torrent 
"  Of  his  own  blood  raging  between  us." 

Cenci  {kneeling). 

God! 
Hear  me !  If  this  most  specious  mass  of  flesh, 
Which  thou  hast  made  my  daughter ;  this  my 

blood. 
This  particle  of  my  divided  being  ; 
Or  rather,  this  my  bane  and  my  disease, 
Whose  sight  infects  and  poisons  me ;  this  devil 
Which,  sprung  from  me  as  from  a  hell,  was 

meant  120 

To  aught  good  use ;  if  her  bright  loveliness 
Was  kindled  to  illumine  this  dark  woi'ld ; 
If  nursed  by  thy  selectest  dew  of  love 
Such  virtues  blossom  in  her  as  should  make 
The  peace  of  life,  I  pray  thee  for  my  sake, 
As  thou  the  common  God  and  Father  art 
Of  her,  and  me,  and  all ;  reverse  that  doom  ! 
Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  be 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  leprous  stains !     Heaven,  rain  upon  her 

head  1 30 

The  blistering  drops  of  the  Mai-emma's  dew, 
Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad  ;  parch  up 
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Those  love-enkindled  lips,  warp  those  tine  limbs 
To  loathed  lameness!     All-beholdiug  sun, 
Strike  in  thine  envy  those  life-darting  eyes 
With  thine  own  lilinding  beams  ! 

LUCBETIA. 

Peace  !  Peace  ! 
For  thine  own  sake  unsay  those  dreadful  words. 
When  high  God  grants  he  punishes  such  prayers. 

Cenci. 
(leaping  up,  and  throwing  his  right  hand 
towards  Heaven) 
He  does  his  will,  I  mine !     This  in  addition. 
That  if  she  have  a  child  .  .  . 

LUCRETIA. 

Horrible  thought !   140 

Cenci. 
That  if  she  ever  have  a  child ;  and  thou, 
Quick  Nature !    I  adjure  thee  by  thy  God, 
That  thou  be  fruitful  in  her,  and  increase 
And  multiply,  fulfilling  his  command, 
And  my  deep  imj^recation  !     May  it  be 
A  hideous  likeness  of  herself,  that  as 
From  a  distorting  mirror,  she  may  see 
Her  image  mixed  with  what  she  most  abhors. 
Smiling  upon  her  from  her  nursing  breast. 
And  that  the  child  may  from  its  infancy      150 
Grow,  day  by  day,  more  wicked  and  deformed, 
Turning  her  mother's  love  to  misery  : 
And  that  both  she  and  it  may  live  until 
It  shall  i-epay  her  care  and  pain  with  hate, 
Or  what  may  else  be  more  unnatural 
So  he  may   hunt  her  through  the  clamorous 
scoffs 
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Of  the  loud  world  to  a  dishonoured  grave. 
Shall  I  revoke  this  curse  V    Go,  bid  her  come, 
Before  my  words  are  chronicled  iu  heaven. 

[Exit  LUCRETIA. 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  a  man,  i6o 

But  like  a  fiend  appointed  to  chastise 
The  offences  of  some  iinremembered  Avorld. 
My  blood  is  running  up  and  down  my  veins; 
A  fearful  pleasure  makes  it  prick  and  tingle  : 
I  feel  a  giddy  sickness  of  strange  awe ; 
My  heart  is  beating  with  an  expectation 
Of  horrid  joy. 

Enter  Lucretia, 
What?  Speak! 

Lucretia. 

She  bids  thee  curse ; 
And  if  thy  curses,  as  they  cannot  do. 
Could  kill  her  soul  .  .  . 

Cenci. 
She  would  not  come.     'Tis  well, 
I  can  do  both  :  first  take  what  I  demand,     170 
And  then  extort  c«mcession.    To  thy  chamber ! 
Fly  ere  I  spurn  thee  :  and  beware  this  night 
That  thou  cross  not  my  footsteps.     It  were 

safer 
To  come  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey. 

[Exit  Lucretia. 
It  must  be  late  ;  mine  eyes  grow  weary  dim 
With  unaccustomed  heaviness  of  sleep. 
Conscience  !    Oh,  thou  most  insolent  of  lies  ! 
They  say  that  sleep,  that  healing  dew  of  heaven, 
Steeps  not  in  balm  the  foldings  of  the  brain 
Which  thinks  thee  an  impostor.     I  will  go  180 
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First  to  belie  tliee  with  au  hour  of  rest, 
Which   will   be   deep   aud  calm,  I  feel :  and 

then  .  .  . 
O,  multitudinous  Hell,  the  fiends  will  shake 
Thine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy ! 
There  shall  be  lamentation  heard  in  Heaven 
As  o'er  an  angel  fallen  ;  and  upon  Earth 
All  good  shall  droop  and  sicken,  and  ill  things 
Shall  with  a  spirit  of  unnatural  life 
Stir  and  be  quickened  .  .  .  even  as  I  am  now. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II.     Before  the  Castle  of  Petrella. 

Enter  Beatrice  mid  Lucretia  above 
on  the  Ramparts. 

Beatrice. 
They  come  not  yet. 

Lucretia. 

'Tis  scarce  midnight. 

Beatrice. 

How  slow 
Behind  the  course  of  thought,  even  sick  with 

speed. 
Lags  leaden-footed  time ! 

Lucretia. 

The  minutes  pass  .  .  . 
If  he  should  wake  before  the  deed  is  done  ? 

Beatrice. 
O,  Mother  !  He  must  never  wake  again. 
What  thou  hast  said  persuades  me  that  our  act 
Will  but  dislodge  a  spirit  of  deep  hell 
Out  of  a  human  form. 
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LXTCRETIA. 

'Tis  true  he  spoke 
Of  death  and  judgment  with  strange  confidence 
For  one  so  wicked  ;  as  a  man  believing  lo 

In  God,  yet  recking  not  of  good  or  ill. 
And  yet  to  die  without  confession  !  .  .  . 

Beatrice. 

Oh! 
Believe  that  Heaven  is  merciful  and  just, 
And  will  not  add  our  dread  necessity 
To  the  amount  of  his  offences. 

Enter  Olimpio  a^id  Marzio  below. 

LUCRETIA. 

See, 
They  come. 

Beatrice. 
All  mortal  things  must  hasten  thus 
To  their  dark  end.     Let  us  go  down. 
[Exeunt  Lucretia  and  Beatrice  from  above. 

Olimpio. 
How  feel  you  to  this  work  ? 

Marzio. 

As  one  who  thinks 
A  thousand  crowns  excellent  market  price 
For  an  old  murderer's  life.     Your  cheeks  are 
pale.  20 

Olimpio. 
It  is  the  white  reflexion  of  your  own. 
Which  you  call  pale. 

Marzio. 
Is  'that  their  natural  hue  ? 
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Olimpio. 
Or  'tis  mj  hate  and  the  deferred  desire 
To  wreak  it,  which  extinguishes  their  blood. 

Maezio. 
Tou  are  inclined  then  to  this  business  ? 

Olimpio. 

Aye. 
If  one  should  bribe  me  with  a  thousand  crowns 
To  kill  a  serpent  which  had  stung  my  child, 
I  could  not  be  more  wilHng. 

Enter  Beatrice  and  Lucbetia  below. 

Noble  ladies ! 

Beatrice. 
Are  ye  resolved  ? 

Olimpio. 
Is  he  asleep  ? 


Marzio. 
Quiet? 


Is  all 


LUCRETIA. 

I  mixed  an  opiate  with  his  drink  :    30 
He  sleeps  so  soundly.  .  . 

Beatrice. 

That  his  death  will  be 
But  as  a  change  of  sin-chastising  dreams, 
A  dark  continuance  of  the  Hell  within  him, 
Which  God  extinguish  !     But  ye  are  resolved  ? 
Ye  know  it  is  a  high  and  holy  deed  ? 
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Olimpio. 
We  are  resolved. 

Marzio. 

As  to  the  how  this  act 
Be  warranted,  it  rests  with  you. 

Beatrice. 

Well,  follow ! 

Olimpio. 
Hush  !  Hark  !     What  noise  is  that  ? 

Marzio. 

Ha !  some  one  comes  ! 

Beatrice. 
Ye  conscience-stricken  cravens,  rock  to  rest 
Your  baby  hearts.     It  is  the  iron  gate,  40 

Which  ye  left  open,  swinging  to  the  wind, 
Tliat  enters  whistling  as  in  sconi.  Come,  follow ! 
And  be  your  steps  like  mine,  light,  quick  and 
bold,  l^Exeunt. 


Scene  III.   An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Beatrice  and  Lucretia, 

LUCRETIA, 

They  are  about  it  now. 

Beatrice. 

Nay,  it  is  done. 

Lucretia, 
I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 
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Beatrice. 

He  will  not  groan. 

LUCEETIA. 

What  sound  is  that  ? 


Beatrice.  . 
List !  'tis  the  tread  of  feet 
About  his  bed. 

Lucretia. 
My  God ! 
If  he  be  now  a  cold  stiff  corpse.  .  .  . 

Beatrice. 

0,  fear  not 
What  may  be  done,  but  what  is  left  undone  : 
The  act  seals  all. 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Marzio. 
Is  it  accomplished? 

Marzio. 


What? 


Olimpio. 
Did  you  not  call  ? 

Beatrice. 
When? 


Olimpio. 

Now. 

Beatrice. 

I  ask  if  all  is  over  ? 
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Olimpio. 
We  dare  not  kill  au  old  and  sleeping  man  ;     9 
His  thin  grey  hair,  his  stern  and  reverent  brow, 
His  veined  hands  crossed  on  his  heaving  breast, 
And  the  calm  innocent  sleep  in  which  he  lay. 
Quelled  me.     Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  it. 

Maezio. 
But  I  was  bolder ;  for  I  chid  Olimpio, 
And  bade  him  bear  his  wrongs  to  his  own  grave 
And  leave  me  the  reward.     And  now  my  knife 
Touched  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the 

old  man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  God !  hear,  O, 

hear, 
"  A  father's  curse  !     What,  art  thou  not  our 

father?"  19 

And  then  he  laughed.    I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his  lips, 
And  could  not  kill  him. 

Beatrice. 

Miserable  slaves ! 
Where,  if  ye  dare  not  kill  a  sleeping  man, 
Found  ye  the  boldness  to  return  to  me 
With  such  a  deed  undone  ?     Base  palterers  ! 
Cowards  and  traitors  !  Why,  the  very  conscience 
WTiich  ye  would  sell  for  gold  and  for  revenge 
Is  an  equivocation  :  it  sleeps  over 
A  thousand  daily  acts  disgracing  men  ;  29 

And  when  a  deed  whei*e  mercv  insults  heaven. .  . 
Why  do  I  talk  ? 

{Snatching  a  dagger  from  one  of  them  and 
raising  it.) 
Hadst  thou  a  tongue  to  say, 
She  murdered  her  own  father,  I  must  do  it ! 
But  never  dream  ye  shall  outlive  him  long  ! 

III.  Q 
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OlilMPIO. 

Stop,  for  God's  sake  ! 

Marzio. 

I  will  go  back  and  kill  him. 

Olimpio. 
G-ive  me  the  weapon,  we  must  do  thy  will. 

Beatrice. 
Take  it !  Depart !  Return  ! 

[Exeu7it  Olimpio  and  Marzio. 
How  pale  thou  art  ! 
We  do  but  that  which  'twere  a  deadly  crime 
To  leave  undone. 

Lucretia. 

Would  it  were  done ! 

Beatrice. 

Even  whilst 
That  doubt  is  passing  through  your  mind,  the 

world 
Is  conscious  of  a  change.  Darkness  and  hell  40 
Have  swallowed  up  the  vapour  they  sent  forth 
To  blacken  the  sweet  light  of  life.    My  breath 
Comes,  methinks,  lighter,  and  the  jellied  blood 
E-uns  freely  through  my  veins.     Hark  ! 

Enter  Olimpio  and  Marzio. 

He  is.  .  . 

Olimpio. 

Dead ! 

Marzio. 
We    strangled   him   that  there  might    be  no 
blood ; 


f 
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And  then  we  threw  his  heavy  corpse  i'  the 

garden 
Under  the  balcony  ;  'twill  seem  it  fell. 

Beatrice  (giving  them  a  bag  of  coin). 
Here,  take  this  gold,  and  hasten  to  your  homes. 
And,  Marzio,  because  thou  wast  only  awed 
By  that  which  made  me  tremble,  wear  thou 
this  !     {Clothes  him  in  a  rich  mantle.)  50 
It  was  the  mantle  which  my  grandfather 
Wore  in  his  high  prosperity,  and  men 
Envied  his  state :  so  may  they  envy  thine. 
Thou  wert  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  a  just  use.     Live  long  and  thrive!    And, 

mark, 
If  thou  hast  crimes,  repent :  this  deed  is  none. 

{A  horn  is  sounded.) 

LUCRETIA. 

Hark,  'tis  the  castle  horn  ;  my  God  !  it  sounds 
Like  the  last  trump. 

Beatrice. 
Some  tedious  guest  is  coming. 

Ltjcretia. 
The  drawbridge  is  let  down ;  there  is  a  tramp 
Of  horses  in  the  court ;  fly,  hide  yourselves  !  60 
\^Exeu7it  Olimpio  and  Marzio. 

Beatrice. 
Let  us  retire  to  counterfeit  deep  rest ; 
I  scarcely  need  to  counterfeit  it  now  : 
The  spirit  which  doth  reign  within  these  limbs 
Seems   strangely  undisturbed.     I  could   even 

sleep 
Fearless  and  calm  :  all  ill  is-surely  past. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV.     Another  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  on  one  side  the  Legate  Savella,  intro- 
duced by  a  Servant,  and  on  the  other 
LucRETiA  and  Bernardo. 

Savella. 
Lady,  my  duty  to  his  Holiness 
Be  my  excuse  that  thus  unseasonably 
I  break  upon  your  rest.     I  must  speak  with 
Count  Cenci ;  doth  he  sleep  Y 

LUCRETIA. 

(in  a  hurried  and  confused  manner) 

I  think  he  sleeps  ; 
Yet  wake  him  not,  I  pray,  spare  me  awhile. 
He  is  a  wicked  and  a  wrathful  man ; 
Should  he  be  roused  out  of  his  sleep  to-night. 
Which  is,  I  know,  a  hell  of  angry  dreams, 
It  were  not  well ;  indeed  it  were  not  well. 
Wait  till  day  break.  .  .  {Aside.)  O,  I  am  deadly 
sick !  lo 

Savella. 
I  grieve  thus  to  distress  you,  but  the  Count 
Must  answer  charges  of  the  gravest  import. 
And  suddenly ;  such  my  commission  is. 

LucRETiA  (with  increased  agitation). 
I  dare  not  rouse  him  :  I  know  none  who  dare.  .  . 
'Twere  perilous;  .  .  .  you  might  as  safely  waken 
A  serpent ;  or  a  corpse  in  which  some  fiend 
Were  laid  to  sleep. 

Savella. 
Lady,  my  moments  here 
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Are  counted.     I  must  rouse  him  from  his  sleep, 
Since  none  else  dare. 

LucRETiA  (aside). 

0,  terror !  0,  despair ! 
(To  Bernardo.)  Bernardo,  conduct  you  the  Lord 
Legate  to  20 

Your  father's  chamber. 

[Exeunt  SaVella  and  Bernardo. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Beatrice. 

'Tis  a  messenger 
Come  to  arrest  the  culprit  who  now  stands 
Before  the  throne  of  unappealable  God. 
Both  Earth  and  Heaven,  consenting  arbiters, 
Acquit  our  deed. 

LUCRETIA. 

Oh,  agony  of  fear ! 
Would  that  he  yet  might  live !    Even  now  I 

heard 
The  Legate's  followers  whisper  as  they  passed 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death. 
All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means 
Wliich  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done.  30 
Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the 

body; 
Now  they  suspect  the  truth  ;  now  they  consult 
Before  they  come  to  tax  xis  with  the  fact ; 
O,  horrible,  'tis  all  discovered  ! 

Beatrice. 

Mother, 
What  is  done  wisely,  is  done  well.     Be  bold 
As  thou  art  just.     'Tis-like  a  truant  child 
To  fear  that  others  know  what  thou  hast  done. 
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Even  from  thine  own  strong  consciousness,  and 

thus 
Write  on  unsteady  eyes  and  altered  cheeks 
All  thou  would st  hide.     Be  faithful  to  thyself, 
And  fear  no  other  witness  but  thy  fear.  41 

For  if,  as  cannot  be,  some  circumstance 
Should  rise  in  accusation,  we  can  blind 
Suspicion  with  such  cheap  astonishment. 
Or  overbear  it  with  such  guiltless  pride. 
As  murderers  cannot  feign.     The  deed  is  done. 
And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 
I  am  as  universal  as  the  light ; 
Free  as  the  earth-surrounding  air ;  as  firm 
As  the  world's  centre.     Consequence,  to  me,  50 
Is  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock 
But  shakes  it  not.      (A  cry  within  and  tumult.) 

Voices, 
Murder  !  Murder  !  Murder ! 


Enter  Bernardo  and  Savella. 

Savella  (to  his  followers) . 

Go  search  the  castle  round  ;  sound  the  alarm 
Look  to  the  gates  that  none  escape  ! 

Beatrice. 

What  now  ? 

Bernardo. 
I  know  not  what  to  say.  .  .  my  father's  dead. 

Beatrice. 
How ;    dead !    he   only    sleeps ;    you   mistake, 

brother. 
His  sleep  is  very  calm,  very  like  death  ; 
'Tis  wonderful  how  well  a  tyrant  sleeps.. 
He  is  not  dead  ? 
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Bernardo. 
Dead ;  murdered. 

LucRETiA  (rvith  extreme  agitation). 

Oh,  no,  no, 
He  is  not  murdered  though  he  may  be  dead  ;  60 
I  have  alone  the  keys  of  those  apartments. 

Savella. 
Ha !    Is  it  so  ? 

Beatrice. 
My  Lord,  I  pray  excuse  us ; 
We  will  retire  ;  my  mother  is  not  well : 
She  seems  quite  overcome  with   this  Strang? 
horror. 

\_Exeunt  Lucretia  a7id  Beatrice. 

Savella. 
Can  you  suspect  who  may  have  murdered  him  ? 

Bernardo. 
I  know  not  what  to  think. 

Savella. 

Can  you  name  any 
Who  had  an  interest  in  his  death  ? 

Bernardo. 

Alas ! 
I  can  name  none  who  had  not,  and  those  most 
Who  most  lament  that  such  a  deed  is  done ; 
My  mother,  and  my  sister,  and  myself.  70 

Savella. 
'Tis   strange !     There    were    clear    marks    of 

violence. 
I  found  the  old  man's  body  in  the  moonlight 
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Hanging  beneath  the  window  of  his  chamber, 
Among  the  branches  of  a  pine  :  he  could  not 
Have  fallen  there,  for  all  his  limbs  lay  heaped 
And  effortless ;  'tis  true  there  was  no  blood  .  .  . 
Favour  me,  Sir, — it  much  imports  your  house 
That  all  should  be  made  clear, — to  tell  the  ladies 
That  I  request  their  presence. 

[Exit  Beenardo. 

Enter  Guards  bringing  in  Marzio. 

Guard. 

We  have  one. 

Officer. 
My  Lord,  we  found  this  ruffian  and  another  80 
Lurking  among  the  rocks  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
But  that  they  are   the  murderers   of  Count 

Cenci : 
Each  had  a  bag  of  coin ;  this  fellow  wore 
A  gold-inwoven  robe,  which  shining  bright 
Under  the  dark  rocks  to  the  glimmering  moon 
Betrayed  them  to  our  notice  :  the  other  fell 
Desperately  fighting. 

Savella. 

What  does  he  confess  ? 

Officer. 
He  keeps  firm  silence ;  but  these  lines  found  on 

him 
May  speak. 

Savella. 
Their  language  is  at  least  sincere.  (Reads.)  89 

To  THE  Lady  Beatrice. 
"  That  the  atonement  of  what  my  nature  sickens 
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to  conjecture  may  soon  arrive,  I  send  thee,  at 
thy  brother's  desire,  those  who  will  speak  and 
do  more  than  I  dare  write.  .  ,  Thy  devoted 
servant,  Oksino." 

Enter  Luceetia,  Beatrice,  ayid  Bernardo. 
Knowest  thou  this  writing.  Lady  ? 

Beatrice. 

No. 
Savella. 

Nor  thou  ? 

Lucretia. 

(Her  conduct  throughout  the  scene  is  marked 

by  extreme  agitation.) 

Where  was  it  found  ?    What  is  it  ?     It  should 

be 
Orsino's   hand !     It   sjieaks    of    that    strange 

liorror 
Which  never  yet  found  utterance,  but  which 

made 
Between  that  hapless  child  and  her  dead  father 
A  gulph  of  obscure  hatred. 

Savella. 

Is  it  so  ?  100 

Is  it  true,  Lady,  that  thy  father  did 
Such  outrages  as  to  awaken  in  thee 
Unfilial  hate  ? 

Beatrice. 
Not  hate — 'twas  more  than  hate : 
This  is  most  true,  yet  wherefore  question  me  ? 

Savella. 
There  is  a  deed  demanding  question  done ; 
Thou  hast  a  secret  which  will  answer  not. 
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Beatrice. 
What  sayest  ?     My  Lord,  your  words  are  bold 
and  rash. 

Savella. 
I  do  arrest  all  present  in  the  name 
Of  the  Pope's  Holiness.     You  must  to  Rome. 

LUCRETIA. 

O,  not  to  Rome  !    Indeed  we  are  not  guilty,  no 

Beatrice. 
Guilty !    Who  dares  talk  of  guilt  ?    My  Lord, 
I  am  more  innocent  of  parricide 
Thau  is   a   child    born   fatherless   .   .   .   Dear 

Mother, 
Your  gentleness  and  patience  are  no  shield 
For  this  keen-judging  world,  this  two-edged 

lie. 
Which  seems,  but  is  not.     What !  will  human 

laws, —  «^^ 

Rather  will  ye  who  are  their  ministers, —  *i 

Bar  all  access  to  retribution  first,  ^^ 

And  then,  when  heaven  doth  interpose  to  do 
What  ye  neglect,  arming  familiar  things       120 
To  the  redress  of  an  unwonted  crime. 
Make  ye  the  victims  who  demanded  it 
Culprits  ?     'Tis   ye  are   culprits !     That    poor 

wretch 
Who  stands  so  pale,  and  trembling,  and  amazed, 
If  it  be  true  he  murdered  Cenci,  was 
A  sword  in  the  right  hand  of  justest  God. 
Wherefore  should  I  have  wielded  it  ?     Unless 
The  crimes  which  mortal  tongue  dare  never. 

name 
God  therefore  scruples  to  avenge.. 
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Savella. 
That  you  desired  his  death  ? 


You  own 


Beatrice. 

It  would  have  been  1 30 
A  crime  no  less  than  his,  if  for  one  moment 
That  fierce  desire  had  faded  in  my  heart. 
'Tis  true  I  did  believe,  and  hope,  and  pray. 
Aye,  I  even  knew, — for  God  is  wise  and  just, — 
That  some  strange  sudden  death  hung  over  him. 
'Tis  true  that  this  did  happen,  and  most  true 
There  was  no  other  rest  for  me  on  earth. 
No  other  hope  in  Heaven  .  .  .  now  what  of  this  ? 

Savella. 
Strange  thoughts   beget   strange  deeds ;    and 

here  are  both : 
I  judge  thee  not, 

Beatrice. 
And  yet,  if  you  arrest  me,    140 
You  are  the  judge  and  executioner 
Of  that  which  is  the  life  of  life :  the  breath 
Of  accusatioL  kills  an  innocent  name. 
And  leaves  for  lame  acquittal  the  poor  life 
Which  is  a  mask  without  it.     'Tis  most  false 
That  I  am  guilty  of  foul  parricide  ; 
Although  I  must  rejoice,  for  justest  cause, 
That  other  hands  have  sent  my  father's  soul 
To  ask  the  mercy  he  denied  to  me. 
Now  leave  us  free :  stain  not  a  noble  house  1 50 
With  vague  surmises  of  rejected  crime ; 
Add  to  our  sufferings  and  your  own  neglect 
No  heavier  sum  :  let  them  have  been  enough ;, 
Leave  us  the  wreck  we  have. 
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Savella. 

I  dare  not,  Lady. 
I  pray  that  you  prepare  yourselves  for  Rome : 
There  the  Pope's  further  pleasure  will  be  known.        ^ 

LUCRETIA.  '* 

0,  not  to  Rome !  0,  take  us  not  to  Rome ! 

Beatrice. 
Why  not  to  Rome,  dear  mother  ?  There  as  here 
Our  innocence  is  as  an  armed  heel 
To  trample  accusation.     God  is  there  i6o 

As  here,  and  with  his  shadow  ever  clothes 
The  innocent,  the  injured  and  the  weak ; 
And  such  are  we.     Cheer  up,  dear  Lady,  lean 
On  me  ;  collect  your  wandering  thoughts.    My 

Lord, 
As  soon  as  you  have  taken  some  refreshment, 
And  had  all  such  examinations  made 
Upon  the  spot,  as  may  be  necessary 
To  the  full  understanding  of  this  matter, 
We  shall  be  ready.     Mother;  will  you  come? 

LUCRETIA.  3 

Ha  !  they  will  bind  us  to  the  rack,  and  wrest  170 
Self -accusation  from  our  agony  ! 
Will  Giacomo  be  there  ?  Orsino  ?  Marzio  ? 
All  present ;  all  confronted  ;  all  demanding 
Each  from  the  other's  countenance  the  thing 
Which  is  in  every  heart !     0,  misery  ! 

[She  faints,  and  is  home  gut. 

Savella. 
She  faints  :  an  ill  appearance  this. 

Beatrice. 

My  Lord, 
She  knows  not  yet  the  uses  of  the  world. 
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She  fears  that  power  is  as  a  beast  wliicli  grasps 
And  loosens  not:   a  snake  whose  look  trans- 
mutes 
All  things  to  guilt  which  is  its  nutriment.     180 
She  cannot  know  how  well  the  supine  slaves 
Of  blind  authority  read  the  truth  of  things 
When  written  on  a  brow  of  gmlelessness : 
She  sees  not  yet  triumphant  Innocence 
Stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of  mortal  man, 
A  judge  and  an  accuser  of  the  wrong 
Which  drags  it  there.     Prepare  yourself,  my 

Lord; 
Oui'  suite  will  join  yours  in  the  court  below. 

{^Exeunt. 

END    OF    THE    FOURTH    ACT. 


ACT   V. 

Scene  I.     An  ApaHment  in  Orsino's  Palace. 
Enter  Orsino  and  Giacomo. 

GlACOMO. 

Do  evil  deeds  thus  quickly  come  to  end  ? 

O,  that  the  vain  remorse  which  must  chastise 

Crimes  done,  had  but  as  loud  a  voice  to  warn 

As  its  keen  sting  is  mortal  to  avenge ! 

O,  that  the  hour  when  present  had  cast  off 

The  mantle  of  its  mystery,  and  shown 

The  ghastly  form  with  which  it  now  returns 

When  its  scared  game  is  roused,  cheering  the 

hounds 
Of  conscience  to  their  prey !     Alas  !  Alas  ! 
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It  was  a  wicked  thought,  a  piteous  deed,        lo 
To  kill  an  old  and  hoary-headed  father. 

Orsino. 
It  has  turned  out  unluckily,  in  truth. 

GlACOMO. 

To  violate  the  sacred  doors  of  sleep  ; 
To  cheat  kind  nature  of  the  placid  death 
Which  she  prepares  for  overwearied  age  ; 
To  drag  from  Heaven  an  unrepentant  soul 
Which   might   have   quenched   in   reconciling 

prayers 
A  life  of  burning  crimes  .  .  . 

Orsino. 

You  cannot  say 
I  urged  you  to  the  deed. 

GlACOMO. 

0,  had  I  never 
Found  in  thy  smooth  and  ready  countenance  20 
The  mirror  of  my  darkest  thoughts  ;  hadst  thou 
Never  with  hints  and  questions  made  me  look 
Upon  the  monster  of  my  thought,  until 
It  grew  familiar  to  desire.  .  . 

Orsino. 

'Tis  thus 
Men  cast  the  blame  of  their  unprosperous  acts 
Upon  the  abettors  of  their  own  resolve  ; 
Or  any  thing  but  their  weak,  guilty  selves. 
And  yet,  confess  the  truth,  it  is  the  peril 
In  which  you  stand  that  gives  you  this  pale 

sickness 
Of  penitence  ;  confess  'tis  fear  disguised         30 
From  its  own  shame  that  takes  the  mantle  now 
Of  thin  remorse.     What  if  we  yet  were  safe  ? 
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GlACOMO. 

How  can  that  be  ?     Already  Beatrice, 
Lucretia  and  the  murderer  are  in  prison. 
I  doubt  not  officers  are,  whilst  we  speak. 
Sent  to  arrest  us. 

Orsino. 
I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  flight.     We  can  escape  even  now, 
So  we  take  fleet  occasion  by  the  hair. 

GlACOMO. 

Rather  expire  in  tortures,  as  I  may. 
What !  will  you  cast  by  self-accusing  flight    40 
Assured  conviction  upon  Beatrice  ? 
She  who,  alone  in  this  tmnatural  work, 
Stands  like  God's  angel  ministered  upon 
By  fiends ;  avenging  such  a  nameless  wrong 
As  turns  black  parricide  to  piety ; 
Whilst  we  for  basest  ends  ...  I  fear,  Orsino, 
While  I  consider  all  your  words  and  looks. 
Comparing  them  with  your  proposal  now. 
That  you  must  be  a  villain.     For  what  end 
Could  you  engage  in  such  a  perilous  crime,    50 
Training  me  on  with  hints,   and   signs,   and 

smile::-. 
Even  to  this  gulph  ?    Thou  art  no  liar  ?    No, 
Thou  art  a  lie !     Traitor  and  murderer ! 
Coward  and  slave  !     But,  no,  defend  thyself ; 

{Drawing.) 
Let  the  sword  speak  what  the  indignant  tongue 
Disdains  to  brand  thee  with. 

Orsino. 

Put  up  your  weapon. 
Is  it  the  desperation  of  your  fear 
Makes  you  thus  rash  and  stidden  with  a  friend, 
Now  ruined  for  your  sake  i"     If  honest  anger 
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Have  moved  you,  know,  that  what  I  just  pro- 
posed 60 
Was  but  to  try  you.     As  for  me,  I  think, 
Thankless  affection  led  me  to  this  point, 
From  which,  if  my  firm  temper  could  repent, 
I  cannot  now  recede.     Even  whilst  we  speak 
The  ministers  of  justice  wait  below : 
They  grant  me  these  brief  moments.     Now  if 

you 
Have  any  word  of  melancholy  comfort 
To  speak  to  your  pale  wife,  'twere  best  to  pass 
Out  at  the  postem,  and  avoid  them  so. 

GlACOMO. 

O,  generous  friend !     How  canst  thou  pardon 
me?  70 

Would  that  my  life  could  purchase  thine ! 

Orsino. 

That  wish 
Now  comes  a  day  too  late.     Haste ;  fare  thee 

well! 
Hear'st  thou  not  steps  along  the  coiTidor  ? 

lExit  GiAcoMO. 
I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  guards  are  waiting 
At  his  own  gate,  and  such  was  my  contrivance 
That  I  might  rid  me  both  of  him  and  them. 
I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  this  new  world, 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill     80 
As  others  weave  ;  but  there  arose  a  Power 
Which  grasped  and  snapped  the  threads  of  my 

device 
And  turned  it  to  a  net  of  ruin  .  .  .  Ha ! 

{A  shout  is  heard.) 
Is  that  my  name  I  hear  proclaimed  abroad  ? 
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But  I  will  pass,  wrapped  in  a  vile  disguise; 
Rags  on  my  back,  and  a  false  innocence 
Upon  my  face,  through  the  misdeeming  crowd 
Which  judges  by  what  seems.     'Tis  easy  then 
For  a  new  name  and  for  a  country  new. 
And  a  new  life,  fashioned  on  old  desires,         90 
To  change  the  honours  of  abandoned  Rome. 
And  these  must  be  the  masks  of  that  within, 
Which  must  remain  imaltered.  .  .  Oh,  I  fear 
That  what  is  past  will  never  let  me  rest ! 
Why,  when  none  else  is  conscious,  but  myself, 
Of  my  misdeeds,  should  my  own  heart's  con- 
tempt 
Trouble  me  ?     Have  I  not  the  power  to  fly 
My  own  reproaches  ?     Shall  I  be  the  slave 
Of  .  .  .  what  y     A  word  ?    which  those  of  this 

false  world 
Enipl(\v  against  each  other,  not  themselves ;   loo 
As  men  wear  daggers  not  for  self-offence. 
But  if  I  am  mistaken,  where  shall  I 
Find  the  disguise  to  hide  me  from  myself. 
As  now  I  skulk  from  every  other  eye  ?      [Exit. 


Scene  II.    A  Hall  of  Justice.  Camillo,  Judges, 
<&c.  are  discovered  seated  ;  Marzio  is  led  in. 

■    First  Judge. 
Accused,  do  you  persist  in  your  denial  ? 
I  ask  you,  are  you  innocent,  or  guilty  ? 
I  demand  who  were  the  participators 
In  your  offence  ?     Speak  truth  and  the  whole 
truth. 

Marzio. 
My  God  !  I  did  not  kill  him  ;  I  know  nothing ; 
Olimpio  sold  the  robe  to  me  from  which 
You  would  infer  my  gu'ilt.  . 

III.  H 
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Second  Judge. 

Away  with  him ! 

First  Judge. 
Dare  you,  wxth  lips  yet  white  from  the  rack's 

kiss 
Speak  false  ?     Is  it  so  soft  a  questioner, 
That  you  would  bandy  lover's  talk  with  it      lo 
Till  it  wind  out  your  life  and  soul  ?     Away ! 

Marzio. 
Spare  me  !    O,  spare  !    I  will  confess. 

First  Judge. 

Then  speak. 

Marzio. 
I  strangled  him  in  his  sleep. 

First  Judge. 

Who  urged  you  to  it  ? 

Marzio. 

His  own  son  Giacomo,  and  the  young  prelate 
Orsino  sent  uie  to  Petrella  ;  there 
The  ladies  Beatrice  and  Lucretia 
Tempted  me  with  a  thousand  crowns,  and  I 
And  my  companion  forthwith  murdered  him. 
Now  let  me  die. 

First  Judge. 
This  sounds  as  bad  as  truth.    Guards,  there,  20 
Lead  forth  the  prisoners  ! 

Enter  Lucretia,  Beatrice,  aiid  Giacomo, 
gtiarded. 

Look  upon  this  man  ; 
When  did  you  see  him  last  f 
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Beatrice. 

We  never  saw  him. 

Marzio. 
You  know  me  too  well,  Lady  Beatrice. 

Beatrice. 
I  know  thee !    How  ?    Wliere  ?    When  ? 

Marzio. 

You  know  'twas  I 
Whom  you  did  urge  with  menaces  and  bribes 
To  kill  your  father.    When  the  thing  was  done 
You  clothed  me  in  a  robe  of  woven  gold 
And  bade  me  thrive :  how  I  have  thriven,  you 

see. 
You,  my  Lord  Giacomo,  Lady  Lucretia, 
You  kuow  that  what  I  speak  is  true. 

(Beatrice  advances  toivards  Mm ;  he  covers 
his  face  and  shrinks  back.) 

O,  dart     30 
The  temble  resentment  of  those  eyes 
On  the  dead  earth  !    Turn  them  away  from  me  ! 
They  wound :  'twas  torture  forced  the  truth. 

My  Lords, 
Having  said  this  let  me  be  led  to  death. 

Beatrice. 
Poor  wretch,  I  pity  thee :  yet  stay  awhile. 

Camillo. 
Q-uards,  lead  him  not  away. 

Beatrice. 

Cardinal  Camillo, 
You  have  a  good  repute  for  gentleness 
And  wisdom :  can  it  be  that  you  sit  here 
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To  countenance  a  wicked  farce  like  this  ? — 
When  some  obscure   and   trembling  slave   is 

dragged  40 

From  sufferings  which  might  shake  the  sternest 

heart 
And  bade  to  answer,  not  as  he  believes, 
But  as  those  may  suspect  or  do  desire 
Whose    questions   thence    suggest    their    own 

reply : 
And  that  in  peril  of  such  hideous  torments 
As   merciful   God    spares    even    the   damned. 

Speak  now 
The  thing  you  surely  know,  which  is  that  you, 
If  your  fine  frame  were  stretched  upon  that 

wheel, 
And  you  were  told :    "  Confess  that  you  did 

poison 
Your  little  nephew ;  that  fair  blue-eyed  child  50 
Who   was   the   loadstar   of   your  life : " — and 

though 
All  see,  since  his  most  swift  and  piteous  death, 
That  day  and  night,  and  heaven  and  earth,  and 

time, 
And  all  the  things  hoped  for  or  done  therein, 
Are  changed  to  you,  through  jour  exceeding 

grief. 
Yet  you  would  say,  "  I  confess  any  thing :" 
And  beg  from  your  tormentors,  like  that  slave, 
The  refuge  of  dishonourable  death. 
I  pray  thee.  Cardinal,  that  thou  assert 
My  innocence. 


■     Camillo  (much  moved). 
What  shall  we  think,  my  Lords  ?    60 
Shame  on  these  tears !    I  thought  the  heart  was 
frozen 
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Which  is  their  fountain.     I  would  pledge  my 

soul 
That  she  is  guiltless. 

Judge. 
Yet  she  must  be  tortured. 

Camillo. 
I  would  as  soon  have  toi'tured  mine  own  nephew 
(If  he  now  lived  he  would  be  just  her  age ; 
His  hair,  too,  was  her  colour,  and  his  eyes 
Like  hers  in  shape,  but  blue  and  not  so  deep) 
As  that  most  perfect  image  of  Grod's  love 
That  ever  came  sorrowing  upon  the  earth. 
She  is  as  pure  as  speechless  infancy !  70 

Judge. 
Well,  be  her  purity  on  your  head,  my  Lord, 
If  you  forbid  the  rack.     His  HoHness 
Enjoined  us  to  pursue  this  monstrous  crime 
By  the  severest  forms  of  law  ;  nay  even 
To  stretch  a  point  against  the  criminals. 
The  prisoners  stand  accused  of  parricide 
Upon  such  evidence  as  justifies 
Torture. 

Beatrice. 
What  evidence  ?    This  man's  ? 

Judge. 

Even  so. 

Beatrice  (to  Marzio). 
Come  near.     And  who  art  thou  thus   chosen 

forth 
Out  of  the  multitude  of  living  men  80 

To  kill  the  innocent  ? 
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Maezio. 

I  am  Marzio, 
Thy  father's  vassal. 

Beatrice. 

Fix  thine  eyes  on  mine  ; 
Answer  to  what  I  ask.    (Turning  to  f^e  Judges.) 

I  prithee  mark 
His  countenance :  unlike  bold  calumny 
Which  sometimes  dares  not  speak  the  thing  it 

looks, 
He  dares  not  look  the  thing  he  speaks,  but 

bends 
His  gaze  on  the  blind  earth. 

(To  Makzio.)  What !  wilt  thou  say 
That  I  did  murder  my  own  father  ? 

Marzio. 

Oh! 
Spare  me !     My  brain  swims  round.  .  .  I  can- 
not speak.  .  . 
It  was  that  horrid  tortiu'e  forced  the  truth.    90 
Take  me  away  !     Let  her  not  look  on  me ! 
I  am  a  guilty  miserable  wretch ; 
I  have  said  all  I  know ;  now,  let  me  die  ! 

Beatrice. 
My  Lords,  if  by  my  nature  I  had  been 
So  stern,  as  to  have  planned  the  crime  alleged, 
Which  your  suspicions  dictate  to  this  slave. 
And  the  rack  makes  him  utter,  do  you  think 
I  should  have  left  this  two-edged  instrument 
Of  my  misdeed ;  this  man,  this  bloody  knife 
With  my  own  name  engraven  on  the  heft,     100 
Lying  unsheathed  amid  a  world  of  foes, 
For  my  own  death  ?     That  with  such  horrible 
need 
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Foi-  deepest  sileuoe,  I  should  liave  neglected 

So  trivial  a  precaution,  as  the  making 

His  tomb  the  keeper  of  a  secret  written 

On  a  thief's  memory?    Wliat  is  his  poor  life  ? 

What  are  a  thousand  lives  ?     A  parricide 

Had  trampled  them   like  dust ;   and,   see,  he 

lives ! 
(Turning  to  Marzio.)     And  thou  .  .  . 

Maezio. 
Oh,  spare  me  !     Speak  to  me  no  more ! 
That  stern  yet  piteous  look,  those  solemn  tones. 
Wound  worse  than  torture 

(To  the  Judges.)    I  have  told  it  all ; 
For  pity's  sake  lead  me  away  to  death.  112 

Camillo. 
Guards,  lead  him  nearer  the  Lady  Beatrice, 
He  shrinks  from  her  regard  like  autumn's  leaf 
Prom  the  keen  breath  of  the  sei'enest  north. 

Beatrice. 
Oh,  thou  who  tremblest  on  the  giddy  verge 
Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me ; 
So  mayst  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay; 
What  evil  have  we  done  thee  ?     I,  alas  ! 
Have  lived  bat  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  years   120 
And  so  my  lo,t  was  ordered,  that  a  father 
First  turned  the  moments  of  awakening  life 
To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet  hope ; 

and  then 
Stabbed  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul ; 
And  my  untainted  fame ;  and  even  that  peace 
WTiich  sleeps  within  the  core   of  the  heart's 

heart ; 
But  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  so  my  hate 
Became  the  only  worsliip  I  could  lift 
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To  our  great  father,  who  in  pity  and  love,     1 29 
Armed  thee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off ; 
And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation; 
And  art  thou  the  accuser  ?     If  thou  hopest 
Mercy  in  heaven,  show  justice  upon  earth  : 
Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart, 
[f  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life's  path 
Over  the  trampled  laws  of  Grod  and  man. 
Rush  not  before   thy  Judge,  and  say :    "  My 

maker, 
"  I  have  done  this  and  more  ;  for  there  was  one 
"  Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth; 
"  And  because  she  endured  what  never  any    140 
"  Guilty  or  innocent  endured  before  : 
"  Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told,  not 

thought ; 
"  Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her ; 
"  I  with  my  words  killed  her  and  all  her  kin." 
Think,  I  adjure  you,  what  it  is  to  slay 
The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 
Towards  our  ancient  house,  and  stainless  fame  ! 
Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  pity, 
Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks, 
Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.     Think        150 
What  'tis  to  blot  with  infamy  and  blood 
All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is, 
Hear  me,  great  God !    I  swear,  most  innocent. 
So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 
Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt. 
And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 
To  what  I  ask :  Am  I,  or  am  I  not 
A  parricide  ? 

Marzio. 
Thou  art  not ! 

Judge. 

What  is  this  ? 
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Maezio. 
I  here  declare  those  whom  I  did  accuse 
Are  innocent.     'Tis  I  alone  am  guilty.  160 

Judge. 
Drag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them  be 
Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart's  inmost  cell.     Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

Marzio. 
Torture  me  as  ye  will : 
A  keener  pang  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
From  my  last  breath.     She  is  most  innocent ! 
Bloodhounds,    not   men,   glut   yourselves  well 

with  me ; 
I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  rend  and  ruin.  [Exit  Marzio,  guarded 

Camillo. 
What  say  ye  now,  my  Lords  P 

Judge. 
Let  tortures  strain  the  truth  till  it  be  white 
As  snow  thrice  sifted  by  the  frozen  wind.      171 

Camillo. 
Yet  stained  with  blood. 

Judge  (to  Beatrice). 

Know  you  this  paper.  Lady  ? 

Beatrice. 
Entrap  me  not  with  questions.     Who  stands 

here 
As  my  accuser  r     Ha  !  wilt  thou  be  he, 
Wlio  ai*t  my  judge?    Accuser,  witness,  judge, 
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What,  all  in  one  ?  Here  is  Orsino's  name ; 
Where  is  Orsino  ?  Let  his  eye  meet  mine. 
What  means  this  scrawl  ?   Alas  !   Ye  know  not 

what, 
And  therefore  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
Some  evil,  will  ye  kill  us  ? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer. 

Marzio's  dead.    180 

Judge. 
What  did  he  say  ? 

Officer. 

Nothing.     As  soon  as  we 
Had  bound  him  on  the  wheel,  he  smiled  on  us, 
As  one  who  baffles  a  deep  adversary ; 
And  holding  his  breath,  died. 

Judge. 

There  remains  nothing 
But  to  apply  the  question  to  those  prisoners, 
Who  yet  remain  stubborn. 

Camillo. 

I  overrule 
Further  proceedings,  and  in  the  behalf 
Of  these  most  innocent  and  noble  persons 
Will  use  my  interest  with  the  Holy  Father. 

Judge. 
Let  the  Pope's  pleasure  then  be  done.     Mean- 
while 190 
Conduct  these  culprits  each  to  separate  cells ; 
And  be  the  engines  ready  :  for  this  night 
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If  the  Pope's  resolution  be  as  s^rave, 
Pious,  and  just  as  once,  I'll  wrin^r  the  truth 
Out  of  those  nerves  and  sinews,  groan  by  groan. 

[Exetint. 


Scene  III.     The  Cell  of  a  Priso7i.     Beatrice 
is  discovered  asleep  on  a  Couch. 

Enter  Bernardo. 

Bernardo. 
How  gently  slumber  rests  upon  her  face, 
Like  the  last   thoughts  of  some  day  sweetly 

spent 
Closing  in  night  and  dreams,  and  so  prolonged. 
After  such  torments  as  she  bore  last  night, 
How  light  aud  soft  her  breathing  comes.     Ay, 

me  ! 
Methinks  that  I  shall  never  sleep  again. 
But  I  must  shake  the  heavenly  dew  of  rest 
From  this  sweet  folded  flower,  thus.  .  .  wake ! 

awake ! 
Wliat,  sister,  canst  thou  sleep  ? 

Beatrice  (awaking). 

I  was  just  dreaming 
That  we  were  all  in  Paradise.    Thou  knowest  lo 
This  cell  seems  like  a  kind  of  Paradise 
After  our  father's  presence. 

Bernardo. 

Dear,  dear  sister, 
Would  that  thy  dream  were  not  a  dream !     0, 

God! 
How  shall  I  tell  r        '       . 
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Beatkice. 
What  wouldst  thou  tell,  sweet  brother  ? 

Bernardo. 
Look  not  so  calm  and  happy,  or  even  whilst 
I  stand  considering  what  I  have  to  say 
My  heart  will  break. 

Beatrice. 
See  now,  thou  mak'st  me  weep : 
How  very  friendless  thou  wouldst  be,  dear  child. 
If  I  were  dead.     Say  what  thou  hast  to  say. 

Bernardo. 
They  have  confessed;    they  could  endure  no 
more  20 

The  tortures.  .  . 

Beatrice. 
Ha !    What  was  there  to  confess  ? 
They  must  have  told  some  weak  and  wicked  lie 
To  flatter  their  tormentors.     Have  they  said 
That  they  were  guilty  ?     0,  white  innocence. 
That  thou  shouldst  wear  the  mask  of  guilt  to 

hide 
Thine  awful  and  serenest  countenance 
From  those  who  know  thee  not ! 


Enter  Judge  with  Ltjcretia  and  Giacomo, 
guarded. 

Ignoble  hearts ! 
For  some  brief  spasms  of  pain,  which  are  at 

least 
As  mortal  as  the  limbs  through  which  they  pass. 
Are  centuries  of  high  splendour  laid  in  dust  ? 
And  that  eternal  honour  which  should  Uve     31 
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Suulike,  above  the  reek  of  mortal  fame, 
Chauged  to  a  moekery  and  a  bye-word  ?  What ! 
Will  you  give  up  these  bodies  to  be  dragged 
At  horses'  heels,  so  that  our  hair  should  sAveep 
The  footsteps  of  the  vain  and  senseless  crowd, 
Who.  that  they  may  make  our  calamity 
Their  worship  and  their  spectacle,  will  leave 
The  churches  and  the  theatres  as  void 
As  their  own  hearts  ?    Shall  the  light  multitude 
Fling,  at  their  choice,  curses  or  faded  pity,     41 
Sad  funeral  flowers  to  deck  a  living  corpse, 
Upon  us  as  we  pass  to  pass  away. 
And  leave.  .  .  what  memory  of  our  having  been? 
Infamy,  blood,  terror,  despair  ?     O  thou, 
Wlio  wert  a  mother  to  the  parentless. 
Kill  not  thy  child  !     Let  not  her  wrongs  kill 

thee ! 
Brother,  lie  down  with  me  nynni  the  rack. 
And  let  us  each  be  silent  as  a  corpse ; 
It  soon  will  be  as  soft  as  any  grave.  50 

'Tis  but  the  falsehood  it  can  wring  from  fear 
Makes  the  rack  cruel. 

GlACOMO. 

They  will  tear  the  truth 
Even  from  thee  at  last,  those  cruel  pains : 
For  pity's  sake  say  thou  art  guilty  now. 

LUCBETIA. 

O,  speak  the  truth  !     Let  us  all  quickly  die  ; 
And  after  death,  God  is  our  judge,  not  they ; 
He  will  have  mercy  on  us. 

Bernardo. 

If  indeed 
It  can  be  true,  say  so,  dear  sister  mine ; 
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And  then  the  Pope  will  surely  pardon  you, 
And  all  be  well. 

Judge. 
Confess,  or  I  will  warp  60 

Your  limbs  with  such  keen  tortures.  .  . 

Beatrice. 

Tortures !    Turn 
The  rack  henceforth  into  a  spinning  wheel ! 
Torture  your  dog,  that  he  may  tell  when  last 
He  lapped  the  blood  his  master  shed  .  .  .  not  me ! 
My  pangs  are  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  heart. 
And  of  the  soul ;  aye,  of  the  inmost  soul, 
Which  weeps  within  tears  as  of  burning  gall 
To  see,  in  this  ill  world  where  none  are  true. 
My  kindred  false  to  their  deserted  selves. 
And  with  considering  all  the  wretched  life     70 
Wliich  I  have  lived,  and  its  now  wretched  end. 
And  the  small  justice  shown  by  Heaven  and 

Earth 
To  me  or  mine ;  and  what  a  tyrant  thou  art. 
And  what  slaves  these ;  and  what  a  world  we 

make. 
The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed such  pangs 

compel 
My  answer.   What  is  it  thou  wouldst  with  me  ? 

Judge. 
Art  thou  not  guilty  of  thy  father's  death? 

Beatrice. 
Or  wilt  thou  rather  tax  high-judging  God 
That  he  permitted  such  an  act  as  that 
Wliich  I  have  suffered,  and  which  he  beheld ; 
Made  it  unutterable,  and  took  from  it  81 

All  refuge,  all  revenge,  all  consequence. 
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But  that  which  thou  hast  called  my  father's 

deatli  ? 
Which  is  or  is  not  what  men  call  a  crime, 
Which  either  I  have  done,  or  have  not  done ; 
Say  what  ye  will.     I  shall  deny  no  more. 
If  ye  desire  it  thus,  thus  let  it  be, 
And  so  an  end  of  all.     Now  do  your  will ; 
No  other  pains  shall  force  another  word. 

Judge. 
She  is  convicted,  but  has  not  confessed.  90 

Be  it  enough.     Until  their  final  sentence 
Let  none  have  converse  with  them.  You,  young 

Lord, 
Linger  not  here ! 

Beatrice. 

0,  tear  him  not  away  ! 

Judge. 
Guards  do  your  duty. 

Bernardo  (embracing  Beatrice). 

Oh  !  would  ye  divide 
Body  from  sotiI  ? 

Officer. 
That  is  the  headsman's  business. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Lucretia,  Beatrice, 
and  GiACOMO, 

GlACOMO. 

Have  I  confessed  ?     Is  it  all  over  now  ? 
No  hope  !    No  refuge  !   0,  weak,  wicked  tongue 
Which   hast  destroyed .  me,  would  that  thou 
hadst  been 
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Cut  out  and  thrown  to   dogs   first !     to  have 

killed 
My  father  first,  and  then  betrayed  my  sister ; 
Aye,  thee  !  the  one  thing  innocent  and  pure    loi 
In  this  black  guilty  world,  to  that  which  I 
So  well  deserve  !     My  wife  !  my  little  ones ! 
Destitute,  helpless,  and  I  .  .  .  Father!     God! 
Canst  thou  forgive  even  the  unforgiving, 
When  their  full  hearts  break  thus,  thus !  .  . 

{Covers  his  face  and  weeps.) 

LUCRETIA. 

O.  my  child ! 
To  what  a  dreadful  end  are  we  all  come ! 
Why  did  I  yield  ?     Why  did  I  not  sustain 
Those  torments  ?  Oh,  that  I  were  all  dissolved 
Into  these  fast  and  unavailing  tears,  i  lo 

Which  flow  and  feel  not ! 


Beatrice. 

What  'twas  weak  to  do, 
'Tis  weaker  to  lament,  once  being  done ; 
Take  cheer !     The  God  who  knew  my  wrong, 

and  made 
Our  speedy  act  the  angel  of  his  wrath. 
Seems,  and  but  seems  to  have  abandoned  us. 
Let  us  not  think  that  we  shall  die  for  this. 
Brother,  sit  near  me ;  give  me  your  firm  hand. 
You  had  a  manly  heart.     Bear  up  !     Bear  up  ! 
O,  dearest  Lady,  put  your  gentle  head 
Upon  my  lap,  and  try  to  sleep  awhile  :  1 20 

Your  eyes  look  pale,  hollow  and  ovei'\vorn, 
With  heaviness  of  watching  and  slow  grief. 
Come,  I  will  sing  you  some  low,  sleepy  tune. 
Not  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad  ;  some  dull  old  thing, 
Some  outworn  and  unused  monotonv. 
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Such  as  our  country  gossips  sine;  and  spin,' 
Till  they  almost  forget  they  live  :  lie  down  ! 
So,  that  will  do.     Have  I  forgot  the  words  ? 
Faith !   They  are  sadder  than  I  thought  they 
were. 


SONG. 

False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep         1 30 
When  my  life  is  laid  asleep  ? 
Little  cares  for  a  smile  or  a  tear 
The  clay-cold  corpse  upon  the  bier ! 

Farewell !    Heigho  ! 

What  is  this  whispers  low  ? 
There  is  a  snake  in  thy  smile,  my  dear ; 
And  bitter  poison  within  thy  tear. 

Sweet  sleep,  were  death  like  to  thee, 

Or  if  thou  couldst  mortal  be, 

I  would  close  these  eyes  of  pain ;  140 

When  to  wake  ?     Never  again. 

O,  World !  Farewell ! 

Listen  to  the  passing  bell ! 
It  says,  thou  and  I  must  part, 
With  a  light  and  a  heavy  heart. 

\_The   scene  closes. 

'  Here  again  is  a  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare.     In 
Twelfth  Night  (Act  ii,  Scene  4),  when  the  Clown  is 
about  to  sing  "  Come  away,  come  away,  death,"  the 
Duke  says  of  the  song- 
Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain  ; 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  tliread  with 

bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 
■     And  dallies  with  the  inmjcence  of  love 
Like  the  old  age. — Ed. 
III.  I 
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Scene  IV.     A  Hall  of  the  Prison. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Bernaedo. 

Camillo. 
The  Pope  is  stern  ;  not  to  be  moved  or  bent. 
He  looked  as  calm  and  keen  as  is  the  engine 
Which  tortures  and  which  kills,  exempt  itself 
From  aught  that  it  inflicts ;  a  marble  form, 
A  rite,  a  law,  a  custom  :  not  a  man. 
He  frowned,  as  if  to  frown  had  been  the  trick 
Of  his  machinery,  on  the  advocates 
Presenting  the  defences,  which  he  tore 
And   threw    behind,    muttering    with    hoarse, 

harsh  voice : 
"  Which  among  ye  defended  their  old  father  lo 
"  Killed   in    his    sleep  ? "     Then    to    another : 

"  Thou 
"  Dost  this  in  virtue  of  thy  place  ;  'tis  well." 
He  turned  to  me  then,  looking  deprecation. 
And   said   these   three  words,  coldly :  "  They 

must  die." 

Bernardo. 
And  yet  you  left  him  not 't 

Camillo. 

I  urged  him  still ; 
Pleading,  as  I  could  guess,  the  devilish  wrong 
Which  prompted  your  unnatural  parent's  death. 
And  he  replied :  "  Paolo  Santa  Croce 
"  Murdered  his  mother  yester  evening, 
"  And  he  is  filed.     Parricide  grows  so  rife,      20 
"  That  soon,  for  some  just  cause  no  doubt,  the 

young 
"  Will  strangle  us  all,  dozing  in  our  chairs. 
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"  Authority,  and  power,  aud  hoaiy  hair 

"  Are    grown   crimes    capital.     You    are    my 

nephew, 
"  You  come  to  ask  tlieir  pardon  ;  stay  a  moment; 
"  Here  is  their  sentence  ;  never  see  me  more 
"  Till,  to  the  letter,  it  be  all  fulfilled." 

Bernardo. 
0,  God,  not  so !     I  did  believe  indeed 
That  all  you  said  was  but  sad  preparation 
For  happy  news.     O,  there  are  words  and  looks 
To  bend  the  sternest  purpose !     Once   I  knew 

them,  31 

Now  1  fori^et  them  at  my  dearest  need. 
What  think  you  if  I  seek  him  out,  and  bathe 
His  feet  and  robe  with  hot  and  bitter  tears  ^ 
Importune  him  with  prayers,  vexing  his  brain 
With  my  perpetual  cries,  until  in  rage 
He   strike   me   with   his   pastoral   cross,    and 

trample 
Upon  my  prostrate  head,  so  that  my  blood 
May  stain  the  senseless  dust  on  which  he  ti'eads, 
And  remorse  waken  mercy  ?     I  will  do  it !     40 
O,  wait  till  I  return  !  [Mushes  out. 

Camillo. 

Alas  !  poor  boy  ! 
A  wreck-devoted  seaman  thus  might  pray 
To  the  deaf  sea. 


Enter  Lucretia,  Beatrice,  and  Giacomo, 
guarded. 

Beatrice. 

I  hardly  dare  to  fear 
That   thou    bring' st   other   news    than   a  just 
pardon. 
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Camillo. 
May  God  in  heaven  be  less  inexorable 
To  the  Pope's  prayers,  than  he  has  been  to 

mine. 
Here  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant. 

Oh, 

My  God !     Can  it  be  possible  I  have 

To  die  so  suddenly  ?     So  young  to  go  49 

Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground! 

To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place ; 

To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 

Blithe  voice  of  living  thing ;  muse  not  again 

Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost — 

How  fearful !  to  be  nothing !    Or  to  be.  .  . 

What  ?    0,  where  am  I  ?    Let  me  not  go  mad  ! 

Sweet   Heaven,   forgive    weak    thoughts !     If 

there  should  be 
No  God,   no    Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void 

world ; 
The   wide,    grey,    lampless,    deep,    unpeopled 

world !  ^ 
If  all  things  then  should   be.  .  .  my  father's 

spirit,  60 

^  In  this  passage  not  only  the  thought  but  the 
languajfe  of^hakespeare  lingers.  The  opening  of  the 
speech  has  a  general  likeness  to  the  lines  in  Meatsure 
for  Measure  (Act  iii,  Scene  1) — 

Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ; 

while  lines  56  and  57  repeat  almost  the  very  words  of 
Lear — 

Oh  !  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  Heaven  ! 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  these  passages  would 
have  been  left  as  they  stand  if  Shelley  had  been 
conscious  of  the  parallel.— Ed. 
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His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me ; 
The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life ! 
If  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  hke  himself, 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth. 
Masked  in  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  he  should 

come 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down, 

down ! 
For  was  he  not  alone  omnipotent 
On  Earth,  and  ever  present?  Even  though  dead. 
Does  not  his  spirit  live  in  all  that  breathe,     70 
And  work  for  me  and  mine  still  the  same  niin. 
Scorn,  pain,  despair?     Who  ever  yet  retui'ned 
To  teach  the  laws  of  death's  untrodden  realm? 
Unjust  perhaps  as  those  which  drive  us  now, 
0,  whither,  whither? 

LXJCBETIA. 

Trust  in  God's  sweet  love, 
The  tender  promises  of  Christ :  ere  night, 
Think,  we  shall  be  in  Paradise. 

Beatrice. 

'Tis  past ! 
Whatever  comes  my  heart  shall  sink  no  more. 
And  yet,  I  kiiow  not  why,  your  words  strike 

chill :     ,  79 

How  tedious,  false  and  cold  seem  all  things.  I 
Have  met  with  much  injustice  in  this  world; 
No  difference  has  been  made  by  God  or  man, 
Or  any  power  moulding  my  wretched  lot, 
'Twixt  good  or  evil,  as  regarded  me. 
I  am  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know, 
From  light,  and  life,  and  love,  in  youth's  sweet 

prime. 
You  do  well  telling  me  to  trust  in  God, — 
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I  hope  I  do  trust  in  him.     In  whom  else 
Can  any  trust  ?     And  yet  my  heart  is  cold, 

l^Dm-ing  the  latter  speeches  Giacomo  has 
retired  conversing  with  Camillo,  who 
now  goes  out ;  G-iacomo  advances. 


Giacomo. 
Know  you  not,   Mother  .  .  .  Sister,  know  you 
not  ?  90 

Bernardo  even  now  is  gone  to  implore 
The  Pope  to  grant  our  pardon. 

LUCRETIA. 

Child,  perhaps 
It  will  be  granted.     We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years  : 
0,  what  a  thought !     It  gushes  to  my  heart 
Like  the  warm  blood. 

Beatrice. 
Tet  both  will  soon  be  cold. 
O,  trample  out   that   thought !    Worse   than 

despair. 
Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope : 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  sharp  and  narrow  hour         100 
Tottering  beneath  us.     Plead  with  the  swift 

frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring : 
Plead  with  awakening  earthquake,  o'er  whose 

couch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  strong,  fair  and  free ; 
Now  stench  and  blackness  yawn,  like  death. 

0,  plead 
With  famine,  or  wind-walking  Pestilence, 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  withmaa! 
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Cruel,  cold,  formal  man ;  righteous  in  words, 
In  deeds  a  Cain.     No,  Mother,  we  must  die : 
Since  such  is  the  reward  of  innocent  lives  ;   i  lo 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  and  hard,  cold 

men, 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through   a  world  of 

tears 
To  death  as  to  life's   sleep;  'twere   just  the 

grave 
Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.     Come,  obscure 

Death, 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms ! 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom, 
And  rock  me  to  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 
Live  ye,  who  live,  subject  to  one  another 
As  we  were  once,  who  now  ... 

Bernaedo  rushes  in. 

Bernardo. 

Oh,  horrible !   120 
That  tears,  that  looks,  that  hope  poured  forth 

in  prayer, 
Even  till  the  heart  is  vacant  and  despairs. 
Should  all  be  vain  !     The  ministers  of  death 
Are  waiting  round  the  doors.    I  thought  I  saw 
Blood  on  the  face  of  one  .  .  .  what  if  'twere 

fancy  ? 
Soon  the  heart's  blood  of  all  I  love  on  earth, 
"Will  sprinkle  him,  and  he  will  wipe  it  off 
As  if  'twere  only  rain.     0,  life  !    O,  world ! 
Cover  me  !  let  me  be  no  more  !     To  see 
That  perfect  mirror  of  pure  innocence  130 

Wherein  I  gazed,  and  grew  happy  and  good, 
Shivered  to  dust !     To  see  thee,  Beatrice, 
"^ho  made  all  lovely  thou  didst  look  upon  ... 
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Thee,  light  of  life  .  .  .  dead,  dark  !  while  I  say, 

sister. 
To  hear  I  have  no  sister ;  and  thou,  Mother, 
Whose  love  was  as  ^  a  bond  to  all  our  loves  .  .  . 
Dead  !    The  sweet  bond  broken ! 


Enter  Camillo  and  Guards. 

They  come  !   Let  me 
Kiss  those  warm  lips  before  their  crimson  leaves 
Are  blighted  .  .  .  white  .  .  .  cold.    Say  farewell, 
before  1 39 

Death  chokes  that  gentle  voice !    0,  let  me  hear 
You  speak ! 

Beatrice. 
Farewell,  my  tender  brother.     Think 
Of  our  sad  fate  with  gentleness,  as  now : 
And  let  mild,  pitying  thoughts  lighten  for  thee 
Thy  sorrow's  load.     Err  not  in  harsh  despair. 
But  tears  and  patience.     One  thing  more,  my 

child, 
For  thine  own  sake  be  constant  to  the  love 
Thou  bearest  us  ;  and  to  the  faith  that  I, 
Though  wrapped  in  a  strange  cloud  of  crime 

and  shame. 
Lived  ever  holy  and  unstained.     And  though 
111  tongues  shall  wound  me,  and  our  common 

name  150 

Be  as  a  mark  stamped  on  thine  innocent  brow 
For  men  to  point  at  as  they  pass,  do  thou 
Forbear,  and  never  think  a  thought  unkind 

^  In  Shelley's  and  Mrs  Shelley's  editions  this  word 
is  wanting.  Mr.  Rossetti  first  inserted  it  ;  and,  al- 
though the  emendation  rests  ni)on  conjecture  alone, 
its  adoption  seems  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
line.— Ed. 
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Of  those,  who  perhaps  love  thee  in  their  graves. 
So  mayest  thou  die  as  I  do ;  fear  and  pain 
Being  subdued.  Farewell!  Farewell!  Farewell! 

Bernaedo. 
I  cannot  say,  farewell ! 

Camillo. 

O,  Lady  Beatrice ! 

Beatrice. 
Give  yourself  no  unnecessary  pain, 
My  dear  Lord  Cardinal.    Here,  Mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair        i6o 
In  any  simple  knot ;  aye,  that  does  well. 
And  yours  I  see  is  coming  down.     How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another  ;  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.'    My  Lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.     Well,  'tis  very  well. 

^  Compare  this  passage  with  that  in  Shelley's  note 
on  the  niarl)le  group  of  Niobe  and  her  daughter  at 
Florence  : — "The  child  is  clothed  in  a  tldn  tunic  of 
delicatest  woof,  and  lier  hair  is  gathered  on  her  head 
into  a  knot,  probably  by  that  mother  whose  care  will 
never  gather  it  again." — Ed. 


the    end. 


RELATION  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
FAMILY  OF  THE  CENCI. 


The  most  wicked  life  which  the  Roman  nohleman, 
Francesco  Cenci,  led  while  he  lived  in  this  world,  not 
only  occasioned  liis  own  ruin  and  death,  hut  also  that 
of  many  others,  and  hrouylit  down  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  his  house.  This  nobleman  was  the  son  of 
Monsignore  Cenci,  who,  havin;^^  l)een  treasurer  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pias  V.,  left  immense  wealth  to 
Francesco,  his  only  sou.  From  this  inheritance  alone 
he  enjoyed  an  income  of  160,000  crowns,  and  he 
increased  his  fortune  by  marrying  an  exceedingly  rich 
lady,  who  died  after  slie  had  given  birth  to  seven  un- 
fortunate children.  He  then  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  Lucretia  I'etroni,  a  lady,  of  a  noble 
Roman  family  ;  but  he  had  no  children  by  her.  .  .  . 
Concerning  his  religion,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that 
he  never  frei|uented  any  ••liurch  ;  and  althcmgh  he 
caused  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  apostle  St. 
Thomas,  to  be  built  in  the  court  of  his  jialace,  his 
intention  in  st-  doing  was  to  bury  there  all  his  children, 
whom  he  cruelly  hated.  He  had  driven  the  eldest  of 
these,   Giaconio,   Cristofero,    and    Rocco,   from    the 

Eaternal  mansion,  while  they  were  yet  too  young  to 
ave  given  him  any  real  cause  of  displeasure.  He 
sent  them  to  the  university  of  Salamanca,  but,  refus- 
ing to  remit  to  them  there  the  money  necessary  for 
their  maintenance,  they  desperately  returned  home. 
They  found  that  this  change  only  increased  their 
misery,  for  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  their  father 
towards  them  was  so  aggravated,  that  he  refused  to 
dress  or  maintain  them,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recouise  to  the  Pope,  who  caused  Cenci  to  make 
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them  a  fit  allowance,  with  which  they  withdrew  from 
his  house. 

The  third  imprisonment  of  Francesco  .  .  .  occurred 
at  this  time,  and  his  sons  took  occasion  to  supplicate 
the  Pope  to  punish  their  father,  and  to  remove  so 

freat  a  monster  from  his  family.  The  hatred  of 
'rancesco  towards  his  sons  was  augmented  by  tliis 
proceeding  on  their  parts  ;  he  cursed  them  ;  and  often 
also  struck  and  ill-treated  his  daxighters.  The  eldest 
of  these,  being  unable  any  longer  to  support  the 
cruelty  of  her  father,  exposed  her  miserable  condition 
to  the  Pope,  and  supplicated  him  either  to  marry  her, 
according  to  his  choice,  or  to  shut  her  up  in  a  monas- 
tery, that  by  any  means  she  might  be  liberated  from 
the  cruel  oppression  of  her  parent.  Her  prayer  was 
heard,  and  the  Pope,  in  pity  to  her  unhappiness, 
bestowed  her  in  marriage  to  Signore  Carlo  Gabrielli, 
one  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Gabbio,  and 
obliged  Francesco  to  give  her  a  fitting  dowry  of  some 
thousand  crowns. 

Francesco  fearing  that  his  youngest  daughter  would, 
when  she  grew  up,  follow  the  example  of  her  sister, 
bethought  himself  how  to  hinder  this  design,  and  for 
that  purpose  shut  her  up  alone  in  an  apartment  of  the 
palace,  where  he  himself  brought  her  food,  so  that  no 
one  might  approach  her  ;  and  imprisoned  her  in  this 
manner  for  several  months,  often  inflicting  on  her 
l&lows  with  a  stick. 

In  the  meantime  ensued  the  death  of  two  of  his 
sons,  Rocco  and  Cristofero — one  being  assassinated 
by  a  surgeon,  and  the  other  by  Paolo  Corso,  while  he 
was  attending  mass.  The  inhuman  father  showed 
every  sign  of  joy  on  hearing  this  news,  saying  that 
nothing  would  exceed  his  pleasure  if  all  his  children 
died,  and  that  when  the  giave  would  receive  the  last 
he  would,  as  a  demonstration  of  joy,  make  a  bonfire 
of  all  that  he  possessed.  And  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  a  further  sign  of  his  hatred,  he  refused  to  pay  the 
smallest  sum  towards  the  funeral  expenses  of  his 
murdered  sons.  Francesco  carried  his  mcked  de- 
bauchery to  such  an  excess,  that  he  .  .  .  often 
endeavoured,  by  force  and  threats,  to  debauch  his 
daughter  Beatrice,  who  was  now  grown  up,  and 
exceedingly  beautiful.  .  .  .  Beatrice's  resistance  of 
his  infamous  desires  was  punished  by  blows  and  ill 
treatment. 
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Beatrice,  Jiading  it  iiu|jossible  to  continue  te  live  in 
so  miserable  a  manner,  followed  the  example  of  her 
sister  ;  she  sent  a  well-written  supplication  to  the 
Pope,  imploring'  him  to  exercise  his  authority  in 
withdrawing  her  from  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  her 
father. — But  this  petitii>n,  which  miglit,  if  listened  to, 
have  saved  this  unfortunate  girl  from  an  early  death, 
produced  not  the  least  ettect.  It  was  afterwards 
round  among  the  collection  of  memorials,  and  it  is 
pretended  that  it  never  came  before  the  Pope. 

Francesco,  liaving  discovered  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  his  daugliter,  became  more  enraged,  and  re- 
doul)led  his  tyranny  ;  confining  with  rigour  not  only 
Beatrice,  but  also  his  wife.  At  length,  these  unhappy 
women,  finding  themselves,  without  hoj)e  of  relief, 
driven  by  desperation,  resolved  to  plan  his  death. 

The  Palace  Ceiici  was  sometimes  visited  by  a 
Monsignore  Guerra — a  youn^  man  of  liandsome  person 
and  attractive  mannei"s,  and  of  that  facile  character 
which  might  easily  be  induced  to  become  a  partner  in 
any  action,  good  or  evil,  as  it  might  happen.  His 
countenance  was  pleasing,  and  his  person  tall  and 
well  proportioned  ;  he  was  somewhat  in  love  with 
Beatrice,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  turpitude 
of  Francesco's  character,  and  was  hated  by  him  on 
account  of  the  familiar  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  tlie  children  of  this  unnatural  father : 
for  this  reason  he  timed  his  visits  with  caution,  and 
never  came  to  the  house  but  when  he  knew  that 
Francesco  was  absent.  He  was  moved  to  a  lively 
compassion  of  the  state  of  Lucretia  and  Beatrice,  who 
often  related  their  increasing  misery  to  him,  and  his 
pity  was  for  ever  fed  and  augmented  by  some  new 
tale  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  I  n  one  of  these  conversa- 
tions Beatrice  let  fall  some  words  which  plainly 
indicated  that  she  and  her  mother-in-law  contemplated 
the  murder  of  their  tyrant,  and  Monsignore  Guerra 
not  only  showed  approbation  of  their  design,  but  also 
promised  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  undertaking. 
Thus  stimulated,  Beatrice  comumnicated  the  design 
to  her  eldest  brother,  Giacomo,  without  whose  con- 
currence it  was  impossible  that  they  should  succeed. 
This  latter  was  easily  <lrawn  into  consent,  since  he 
was  utterly  disgusted  with  his  father,  who  ill-treated 
him,  and  refused  to  alhjw  him  asuHicient  support  for 
his  wife  and  children. 
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The  apartments  of  Monsignore  Guerra  was  the 
place  in  whicli  the  circunistaiices  of  tlie  crime  about 
to  be  coiiiiiiitted  were  concerted  and  determined  on. 
Here  Giacomo,  with  tlie  understanding  of  his  sister 
and  mother-in-law,  held  various  consultations,  and 
finally  resolved  to  commit  the  murder  of  Francesco  to 
two  of  his  vassals,  who  had  liecome  his  inveterate 
enemies;  one  called  Marzio,  and  the  other  Olimpio: 
the  latter,  by  means  of  Francesco,  had  been  deprived 
of  his  post  as  castellan  of  the  Rock  of  Petrella. 

It  was  already  well  known  that  Francesco,  mth 
the  permission  of  Signore  Marzio  di  Colonna,  baron  of 
that  feud,  had  resolved  to  retire  to  Petrella,  and  to 
pass  the  summer  there  with  his  family.  Some  ban- 
ditti of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  hired,  and  were 
instructed  to  lie  in  Avait  in  the  woods  about  Petrella, 
and,  upon  advice  being  given  them  of  the  approach  of 
Francesco,  to  seize  upon  him.  This  scheme  was  so 
arranged  that,  although  the  robbers  were  only  to 
seize  and  take  of!"  Francesco,  yet  that  his  wife  and 
childien  should  not  be  suspected  of  l)eing  accomplices 
in  the  act.  But  the  affair  did  not  succeed  ;  for,  as  the 
banditti  were  not  informed  of  his  approach  in  time 
enough,  Francesco  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Petrella. 
They  were  obliged  therefore  to  form  some  new  scheme 
to  obtain  the  end  which  every  day  made  them  more 
impatient  to  efl'ect  ;  for  Francesco  slill  persisted  in  his 
wicked  conduct.  He,  being  an  old  man,  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  never  quitted  the  castle  ;  therefore  no 
use  could  be  made  of  the  banditti,  who  were  still 
secreted  in  the  environs.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, to  accomplish  the  murder  in  Francesco's  own 
house. 

Marzio  and  Olimpio  were  called  to  the  castle  ;  and 
Beatrice,  accompanied  by  her  mother-in-law,  con- 
versed with  them  from  a  window  during  the  night- 
time, when  her  father  slept.  She  ordered  them  to 
repair  to  Monsignore  Guerra  with  a  note,  in  which 
they  were  desired  to  murder  Francesco,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  reward  of  a  thousand  crowns  :  a  third  to  be 
given  them  before  the  act,  by  Monsignore  Guerra, 
and  the  other  two  thirds,  by  the  ladies  themselves, 
after  the  deed  should  be  accomplished.  Having  con- 
sented to  this  agreement,  they  were  secretly  admitted 
into  the  castle  the  8th  of  Septemlier,  1598  ;  but  because 
this  day  was  the   anniversary   of   the   birth   of  the 
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Blessed  Virf,'iii,  tlie  Sij^iiora  Lucretia,  held  back  by 
her  veneratiiin  for  so  holy  a  time,  desired,  with  the 
consent  of  her  danj,diter  in  law,  tiiat  the  execution  of 
the  niunlcr  should  be  put  oil'  until  the  followiujL,'  day. 
They  dexterously  mixed  o]iium  with  the  drink  of 
Francesco,  who,  uj)on  j^'oing  to  bed,  was  soon  op- 
pressed by  a  ileep  sleep.  Al)out  niidnif^ht  his  dauj^hter 
herself  led  the  two  assassins  into  the  apartment  of 
her  fatlier,  and  left  thein  there  that  they  might 
execute  the  deed  they  had  undertaken,  and  retired  to 
a  chamber  close  by,  where  Lucretia  remained  also, 
expecting  the  return  of  the  murderers,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  their  success.  Soon  after  the  assassins  entered, 
and  told  the  lailies  that  pity  had  held  them  back,  and 
that  they  could  not  overcome  their  repugnance  to  kill 
in  cold  blood  a  poor  sleeiiing  old  man.  These  words 
tilled  Beatrice  with  anger,  and  after  having  bitterly 
reviled  them  as  cowards  and  traitors,  she  exclaimed, 
"Since  you  have  not  ccmrage  enough  to  murder  a 
sleeping  man,  I  will  kill  my  father  myself  ;  but  your 
lives  shall  not  be  long  secure."  The  assassins,  hear- 
ing this  short  but  terrible  threat,  feared  that  if  they 
did  not  commit  the  deed,  the  tempest  would  burst 
over  their  own  heads,  took  courage,  and  re-entered  the 
chamber  where  Francesco  slept,  and  with  a  hammer 
drove  a  nail  into  his  head,  making  it  pass  by  his  eye, 
and  another  they  drove  into  his  neck.  After  a  few 
struggles  the  unhappy  Francesco  breathed  his  last. 
The  murderers  departed,  after  having  received  the 
remainder  of  the  promised  reward  ;  besides  which, 
Beatrice  gave  Marzio  a  mantle  trimmed  with  gold. 
After  this  the  two  ladies,  after  drawing  out  the  two 
nails,  enveloped  the  body  in  a  fine  sheet,  and  carried 
it  to  an  open  gallery  that  overhung  a  garden,  and  had 
underneath  an  elder  tree  :  from  thence  they  threw  it 
down,  so  that  it  might  Ite  believeil  that  France.sco, 
attending  a  call  of  nature,  Mas  traversing  this  gallery, 
when,  being  only  supported  by  feeble  beams,  it  had 
given  way,  and  lihus  liad  lost  his  life. 

And  so  indeed  was  it  believed  the  next  day,  when 
the  feigned  lamentations  of  Lucretia  .and  Heatrice, 
who  appeared  inconsolable,  spread  the  news  of  Fran- 
ce.sco's  death.  He  received  an  honourable  burial ; 
and  his  family,  after  a  short  stay  at  the  castle, 
returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime. 
They  passed  some  time  there  in  tranquillity ;   but 
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Di\-ine  Justice,  which  would  not  allow  so  atrocious  a 
wickedness  to  remain  hid  and  unpunished,  so  ordered 
it,  that  the  Court  of  Naples,  to  which  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Cenci  was  fonvarded,  began  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  the  mode  by  which  he  came  by  it, 
and  sent  a  commissary  to  examine  the  body  and  to 
take  informations.  Among  other  things,  this  man 
discovered  a  circumstance  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased :  it  appeared  tliat  the  day  after 
the  event  of  her  father's  death,  Beatrice  had  given 
to  wash  a  sheet  covered  with  blood.  .  .  .  These  infor- 
mations were  instantly  forwarded  to  the  Court  of 
Rome  ;  but,  nevertheless,  several  months  passed  with- 
out any  step  being  taken  in  disfavour  of  the  Cenci 
family ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  youngest  son  of 
Francesco  died,  and  two  only  remained  of  the  five 
that  he  had  had  ;  namely,  Giacomo  and  Bernardo. 
Monsignore  Guerra,  ha\"ing  heard  of  the  notification 
made  by  the  Court  of  Naples  to  that  of  Rome,  fearing 
that  Marzio  and  Olimpio  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  and  be  induced  to  confess  their  crime,  sud- 
denly hired  men  to  murder  them,  but  succeeded  only 
in  assassinating  Olimpio  at  the  city  of  Temi.  Marzio, 
who  had  escaped  this  misfortune,  soon  incurred  that 
of  being  imprisoned  at  Naples,  where  he  confessed  the 
whole  ;  and  instantly,  while  the  arrival  of  Marzio  at 
Rome  from  Naples  was  expected,  Giacomo  and  Ber- 
nardo were  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Corte 
Savella,  and  Lucretia  and  Beatrice  were  confined  in 
their  oa^ti  house  under  a  good  guard  ;  but  afterwards 
they  were  also  conducted  to  the  prison  where  were  the 
brothers.  They  were  here  examined,  and  all  con- 
stantly denied  the  crime,  and  particularly  Beatrice, 
who  also  denied  having  given  to  Marzio  the  mantle 
trimmed  with  gold,  of  which  mention  was  before 
made  ;  and  Marzio,  overcome  and  moved  by  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  courage  of  Beatrice,  retracted  all 
that  he  had  deposed  at  Naples,  and,  rather  than  again 
confess,  obstinately  died  under  his  torments. 

There  not  being  sufficient  proof  to  justify-  putting 
the  Cenci  family  to  the  torture,  they  were  all  trans- 
ferred to  Castello,  where  they  remained  several  months 
in  tranquillity.  But,  for  their  misfortune,  one  of  the 
mtirderers  of  Olimpio  at  Terni  fell  into  the  hands  of 
justice  ;  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  hired  to  this 
deed  by  Monsignore  Guerra,  who  had  also  comnxis- 
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sionetl  liiin  to  assassin.ale  Marzio.  Fdituiiatoly  for 
this  f)relate,  he  receivod  inoiiipt  iiifoiiujition  of  tlie 
testiinoriy  },'iven  aj,'ainst  liim,  ami  was  ahio  to  hide 
himself  for  a  time,  ami  to  plan  his  escape,  which  was 
very  ditlicnlt ;  for  his  stature,  the  fairness  and  heanty 
of  his  countenance,  and  his  lifrlit  hair,  made  him  con- 
spicuous for  discovery.  He  clian^'ed  his  dress  for  that 
of  a  charcoal-man,  lilackeninji  his  face,  and  shavinp 
his  head  ;  and  thus  dis^^uiscd,  drivinj:;  two  asses  before 
iiim,  with  some  hread  and  onions  in  iiis  hands,  he 
jiassed  freely  through  Kome,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
ministers  of  justice,  who  sou<;ht  him  everywhere  ; 
an<l,  without  being  recognized  hy  any  one,  |iassed 
out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  where,  after  a  short 
time,  he  was  met  l>y  the  sliirri,  who  were  searching 
the  country,  and  passed  unknown  hy  them,  not  with- 
out suffcMing  great  fear  at  his  risk  of  being  discovered 
and  arrested :  by  means  of  this  ingenious  disguise  he 
ettected  his  escape  to  a  safe  country. 

The  flight  of  Monsignore  Guerra,  joined  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  murderer  of  Olimnio,  aggravated  the 
other  proofs  so  much,  that  the  Cenci  were  re-trans- 
ferred from  Castello  to  Coite  Savelia,  and  were  con- 
demned to  be  nut  to  the  torture.  The  two  s»ns  sank 
vilely  under  tneir  torments,  and  became  convicted  ; 
Lucretia,  being  of  ailvanced  age,  having  completed  her 
fiftieth  year,  and  being  of  a  fat  make,  was  not  able  to 
resist  the  torture  of  tlie  cord,  and  therefore  told  all 
she  knew.  l»ut  the  Signora  Heatrice,  being  young, 
lively,  and  strong,  neither  with  good  nor  ill  treatment, 
M'ith  menaces,  nor  fear  of  torture,  would  allow  a  single 
Avord  to  jiass  her  li])s  which  might  inculpate  her  ;  and 
even,  by  her  lively  eloinience,  confused  the  judges 
who  examineil  her.  The  I'ope,  being  informed  of  all 
that  passed  by  ^ignor  Ulysse  Moraci,  the  judge 
employed  in  this  affair,  became  suspicious  that  the 
heauty  of  Beatrice  had  softened  the  mind  of  this 
judge,  and  committed  the  cause  to  another,  who 
found  out  another  mode  of  torment,  called  the  torture 
of  the  hair  ;  and  when  she  was  already  tied  under  this 
torture,  he  brought  before  her  her  mother-in-law  and 
brothers.  They  began  altogether  to  exhort  her  to 
confess ;  saying,  that  since  tlie  crime  ha<l  been  com- 
mitted, they  mu.st  suffer  the  punishment.  Heatrice, 
after  some  resistance,  saiil,  "  So  you  all  wish  to  die, 

and  to  disgrace  and  ruin  our  house  ? This  is  not 

III.  K 
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right;  Imt  since  it  so  pleases  yon,  so  let  it  he:" — 
and  turning  to  the  gaolers,  she  told  them  to  unbind 
her,  and  that  all  the  examinations  might  be  brought 
to  her,  saying,  "  That  which  I  ought  to  confess,  that 
will  T  confess  ;  that  to  which  1  ought  to  assent,  to  that 
will  I  assent ;  and  that  which  1  ought  to  deny,  that  will 
I  deny." — and  in  this  manner  she  was  convicted 
without  having  confessed.  They  were  then  all  un- 
bound ;  and,  since  it  was  now  five  months  since  all 
had  met,  they  wished  to  eat  together  that  day  :  but, 
three  days  afterwards,  they  were  again  divided — the 
ladies  being  left  in  the  Corte  Savella,  and  the  brothers 
being  transferred  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Tordinona. 

The  Pope,  after  having  seen  all  the  examinations, 
and  the  entire  confessions,  ordered  that  the  delin- 
quents should  be  draAvn  through  the  streets  at  the 
tails  of  horses,  and  afterwards  decapitated.  Many 
cardinals  and  princes  interested  themselves,  and  en- 
treated that  at  least  they  might  be  allowed  to  draw 
up  their  defence.  The  Pope  at  first  refused  to  comply, 
replying  with  severity,  and  asking  these  intercessors 
what  defence  had  been  allowed  to  Francesco,  when  he 
had  been  so  barbarously  murdered  in  his  sleep  ;  but 
afterwards  he  yielded  to  allow  them  twenty-five  days' 
time.  The  most  celebrated  Roman  advocates  under- 
took to  defend  the  criminals  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
appointed  time,  brought  their  writings  to  the  Pope. 
The  first  that  spoke  was  the  advocate  Nicolas  di 
Angelis  ;  Init  the  Pope  interrupted  him  angrily  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse,  saying,  that  he  greatly  won- 
dered that  there  existed  in  Rome  children  unnatural 
enough  to  kill  their  father  ;  and  that  there  should  be 
found  advocates  depraved  enough  to  defend  so  horrible 
a  crime.  These  words  silenced  all  except  the  advocate 
Farinacci ;  who  said  "Holy  Father,  we  have  not 
fallen  at  your  feet  to  defend  the  atrocity  of  the  crime, 
but  to  save  the  life  of  the  innocent,  when  your  Holi- 
ness will  deign  to  hear  us."  The  Pope  listened 
patiently  to  him  for  four  hours,  and  then,  taking  the 
writings,  dismissed  them.  The  advocate  Altieri,  who 
was  the  last  to  depart,  turned  back,  and,  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  said,  that  his  ofiice  as 
advocate  to  the  poor  would  not  allow  him  to  refuse  to 
appear  in  this  afl'air  ;  and  the  Pope  replied  that  he 
was  not  surprised  at  the  part  that  he,  biit  at  that 
which  the  others  had  taken.     Instead  of  retiring  to 
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rest,  he  spent  the  wliole  ni^rlit  in  studjiiijj;  tlie  cause 
with  the  Ciinliiial  tii  San  iMarreUo — notin;,'  with  {jreat 
care  tlie  most  excnlpatin;,'  passages  of  tiie  writing  of 
the  advocate  Farinacci  ;  with  which  he  hccanie  so 
satistieii,  tiiat  lie  <,'ave  hope  of  ;rrantiii<,'  a  panUin  to 
the  criminals  ;  for  tlie  crimes  of  the  father  and  chil- 
dren were  contrasted  and  halanced  in  this  wrifinfj; ; 
and  to  save  the  sons,  the  greater  <ruilt  was  attributed 
to  Beatrice  ;  and  thus,  hy  savinj,'  the  niotlier-in-law, 
the  daughter  might  the  more  easily  esca]ie,  who  was 
dragged,  as  it  were,  to  the  committing  so  enormous  a 
crime  by  the  cruelty  of  her  father.  Tiie  I'cme,  there- 
fore, that  the  criminals  might  enjoy  the  henelit  of 
time,  ordereil  them  again  to  he  confined  in  secret. 
But  since,  hv  the  high  di.s])ensation  of  Providence,  it 
was  re.solverl  that  they  should  incur  the  just  penalty 
of  ]>arricide,  it  so  hap]>cned,  that  at  this  time  Paolo 
Santa  Croce  killed  his  mother  in  the  town  of  Subiaco, 
because  she  refused  to  give  up  her  inheritance  to  him. 
And  the  Pope,  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  second 
crime  of  this  nature,  resolved  to  punish  those  guilty 
of  the  first;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  matricide 
Santa  Croce  had  escaj)ed  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  l)y  flight.  The  Po])e  returned  to  Monte  Cavallo 
the  ttth  of  May,  that  he  might  consecrate  the  next 
nnuning,  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  8.  Maria de":li 
Angeli,  the  Cardinal  Diveristiana,  appointed  by-  him 
to  l)e  bisho]>  of  Olnmbre,  on  the  .Srd  of  May  of  the 
same  year,  l")!)!! :  on  the  10th  of  May  he  called  into  his 
presence  Monsignore  Ferrante  'J'averna,  governor  of 
Rome,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  give  up  into  your  hands  the 
Cenci  cause,  that  you  may  as  soon  as  you  can  execute 
the  justice  allotted  to  them. "  As  soon  as  the  governor 
arrived  at  his  palace,  he  communicated  the  sentence 
to,  and  held  a  council  with,  the  criminal  judge,  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  de.ath  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
criminaK  Many  n(d)les  instantly  hastened  to  the 
palaces  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican,  to  implore 
the  grace  of  at  least  a  ]>rivate  death  for  the  ladies,  and 
the  pardon  of  the  innocent  Bernardo ;  and,  fortu- 
nately, they  were  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  this 
youth,  because  many  hours  were  necessarily  employed 
in  preparing  the  scaffold  over  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo, 
and  then  in  waiting  for  the  Confraternity  of  Mercy, 
who  were  to  accompany  the  condemned  to  the  place 
of  suffering. 
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The  sentence  wa.<  executed  the  niorninp  of  Saturday, 
the  11th  of  May.  The  messengers  charged  with  the 
coniniunication  of  the  sentence,  and  the  Brothers  of 
the  C'onforteria,  were  sent  to  the  several  prisons  at 
five  the  preceding  night  ;  ami  at  six  the  sentence  of 
death  was  communicated  to  the  unhappy  brothers 
while  they  were  placidly  sleeping.  Beatrice  on  hear- 
ing it  broke  into  a  piercing  lamentation,  and  into 
pas.sionate  gesture,  exclaiming.  '■  How  is  it  post-ible, 
O  my  Go<!  !  that  I  must  so  suddenly  die?"'  Lucretia, as 
prej^ared  and  already  resigned  to  her  fate,  listened 
without  terror  to  the  reading  of  this  terrible  sentence; 
and  with  gentle  exhortations  induced  her  daughter- 
indaw  to  enter  the  chapel  with  her  ;  and  the  latter, 
whatever  excess  she  might  have  indulged  in  on  the 
first  intimation  of  a  speedy  death,  so  much  the  more 
now  courageously  supiported  herself,  and  gave  every 
one  certain  proofs  of  a  humble  resio^nation.  Having 
requested  that  a  notary  might  be  allowed  to  come  to 
her.  and  her  request  being  granted,  she  made  her  will, 
in  which  she  left  15,000  crowns  to  the  Fraternity  of 
the  Sacre  Stimmate  :  and  willed  that  all  her  dowry 
should  be  employed  in  portioning  for  marriage  fifty 
maidens  :  and  Lucretia,  imitating  the  example  of  her 
daughter-in  law,  ordered  that  she  should  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio  at  Monte  Celio,  ■v^olled 
32,000  crowns  for  charitable  uses,  and  made  other 
legacies ;  after  which  they  passed  some  time  in  the 
Conforteria,  reciting  psalms  and  litanies  and  other 
prayers,  ^v•ith  so  much  fervour  that  it  well  apjieared 
that  they  were  assisted  by  the  peculiar  grace  of  God. 
At  eight  o'clock  they  confesseii,  heard  mass,  and 
received  the  holy  communion.  Beatrice,  considering 
that  it  was  not  decorous  to  appear  before  the  judges 
and  on  the  scaffold  ^vith  their  splendid  dresses,  ordered 
tAvo  dresses,  one  for  herself,  and  the  other  for  her 
mother-indaw,  made  in  the  manner  of  the  nitns — 
gathered  up,  and  with  long  sleeves  of  black  cotton 
lor  Lucretia,  and  of  common  silk  for  herself  ;  with  a 
large  cord  girdle.  AA'hen  these  dresses  came,  Beatrice 
rose,  and,  turning  to  Lucretia — "  Mother,''  said  .she, 
"the  hour  of  our  departure  is  dra\ving  near,  let  us 
dress  therefore  in  these  clothes,  and  let  us  mutually 
aid  one  another  in  this  last  office."  Lucretia  readily' 
complied  with  this  invitation,  and  they  dressed, 
each  helping  the  other,  showing  the  same  indifte- 
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rence  and   pleasure  as   if   they  were  dressing  for  a 
feast. 

Tlie  Company  of  Mercy  arrived  soon  after  at  the 
prisons  of  tlie  'I'oidinona  ;  and  wliilc  tlicy  were  wait- 
inj^  below  in  the  street  with  the  crucilix  until  the 
condemned  should  descend,  an  accident  happened, 
whicli  ^ave  rise  to  such  a  tumult  among  the  immense 
crowil  tiiere  collected,  that  there  was  danger  of  much 
disorder.  It  thus  happened ;  some  foreign  gentlemen, 
who  were  posted  at  a  high  window,  inadvertently 
threw  down  a  Hower-pot  which  was  outside  the  window, 
which  falling  on  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  Order  of 
Mercy,  mortally  wounded  him.  This  caused  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  crowd  ;  and  those  who  were  too  far 
off  to  know  the  cause,  took  tliglit,  ami  falling  one 
over  tlu'  other,  several  were  wounded.  When  the 
tumult  was  calmeil,  the  brothers  CJiacomo  and  Ber- 
nardo descended  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  near  which 
opportunely  happened  to  be  some  liscal  officers,  who, 
going  up  to  Jiernardo,  told  him  that  through  the 
clemency  of  the  sovereign  pontiH',  ids  life  was  spared 
to  him,  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  be  present 
at  the  death  of  his  relations.  A  scarlet  mantle 
trimmed  with  gold,  in  which  he  had  at  lirst  been 
conducted  to  prison,  was  given  him,  to  envelope 
him.  Giacomo  was  already  on  the  car,  \yhen  the 
placet  of  the  Pope  arrived,  freeing  him  from  the  severer 
portion  of  the  punishment  added  to  the  sentence,  and 
ordering  that  it  should  be  executed  only  by  the 
hammer  and  ipiartering. 

■  The  funereal  procession  passed  through  the  Via  dell' 
Orso,  by  the  Apollinara,  thence  through  the  Piazza 
Navona  ;  from  the  church  of  S.  Pantalio  to  the  Piazza 
PoUarola,  througji  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  S.  Carlo  a 
Castinari,  to  the  Arco  de'  Conte  Cenci  ;  proceeding, 
it  stopped  under  the  Palace  Cenci,  and  then  finally 
rested  at  the  Corte  Savella,  to  take  the  two  ladies. 
When  these  arrived,  Lucretia  remained  last,  dressed 
in  black,  as  has  been  described,  with  a  veil  of  the 
same  colour,  which  covered  her  as  far  as  her  girdle  : 
Beatrice  was"  beside  her,  also  covered  by  a  veil :  they 
wore  velvet  slippers,  with  silk  roses  and  gold  fasten- 
ings ;  and,  instead  of  manacles,  their  wrists  were 
bound  by  a  silk  cord,  which  was  fastened  to  their 
girdles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  almost  the 
free  use  of  their  hands.     Each  had  in  her  left  hand 
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the  holy  nign  of  benediction,  and  in  the  riglit  a  hand- 
kerchief, with  wliich  Lucretia  wiped  her  tears,  and 
Beatrice  the  perspiration  from  her  forehead.     Being 
arrived  at  the  place  of  punishment,  Bernardo  was  left 
on  the  scaffold,  .and  the  others  were  conducted  to  the 
chapel.     During  this  dreadful  separation,  this  unfor- 
tunate youth,  redecting  that  he  was  soon  going  to 
behold  the  decapitation  of  his  nearest  relatives,  fell 
down  in  a  deadly  swoon,  from  which,  however,  he 
was  at  last  recovered,  and  seated  opposite  the  block. 
The  first  that  came  forth  to  die  was  Lucretia,  who, 
being  fat,  found  diHiculty  in  placing  herself  to  receive 
the  blow.     The  executioner  taking  off  her  handker- 
chief, her  neck  was  dicovered,  which  was  still  hand- 
some, although  she  was  fifty  years  of  age.     Blushing 
deeply,   she  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  then,  casting 
them  up  to  heaven,  full  of  tears,  she  exclaimed,  "  Be- 
hold, dearest  Jesus,  this  guilty  soul  about  to  appear 
before  thee — to  give  an  account  of  its  acts,  mingled 
with  many  crimes.     When  it  shall  appear  before  thy 
Godhead,  I  pray  thee  to  look  on  it  with  an  eye  of 
mercy,  and  not  of  justice."     She  then  began  to  recite 
the  psalm  Miserere  mei  Deus,  and  placing  her  neck 
under  the  axe,  the  head  was  struck  from  her  body 
while  she  w^as  repeating  the  second  verse  of  this  psalm, 
at  the  words  et  secundum  miiltitudinem.     When  the 
executioner  raised  the  head,  the  populace  saw  with 
wonder  thatthe  countenance  long  retained  its  vivacity, 
until  it  was  wrapt  up  in  a  Idack  handkerchief,  and 
placed  in  a  comer  of  the  scaffold.     While  the  scaffold 
was   being   arranged    for    Beatrice,   and   whilst   the 
Brotherhood    returned   to    the   chapel    for  her,    the 
balcony  of  a  shop  tilled  ^^^tll  spectators  fell,  and  five 
of  those  underneath  were  wounded,  so  that  two  died 
a  few"  days  after.     Beatrice,  hearing  the  noise,  asked 
the  executioner  if  her  mother  had  died  well,  and  being 
replied  that  she  had,  she  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  and 
spoke  thus  : — "  Be  thou  everlastingly  thanked,  O  my 
gracious  Saviour,   since,   by  the  good  death   of  my 
mother,  thou  hast  given  me  assurance  of  thy  mercy 
towards   me."     Then,   rising,  she  courageously  and 
devoutly  walked  towards  the  scaffold,  repeating  by 
the  way  several   prayers  with  so   much   fervour   of 
spirit,  that  all  who  heard  her  shed  tears  of  compassion. 
Ascending  the  scaffold,  while  she  arranged  herself, 
she  also  turned  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  thus  prayed  : 
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— "  Most  beloved  Jesus,  who,  reliiiquisliin^  thy  divi- 
nity, becamest  a  man  ;  and  didst  throtijjh  love  jMirge 
my  sinful  soul  also  of  its  original  sin  witii  thy  precious 
blood  ;  deign,  1  beseech  thee,  to  aeceiit  that  which  I 
am  about  to  shed  at  thy  most  merciful  triliunal,  as  a 
penalty  which  may  cancel  my  many  crimes,  and  spare 
me  a  part  of  that  punishment  justly  due  to  me." 
Then  sne  placed  her  head  under  the  axe,  which  at  one 
blow  was  divideil  from  her  body,  as  she  was  repeating 
the  second  verse  of  the  psalm  De  profundis,  at  the 
words  _/?«//<  aures  tmv ;  the  blow  f^ave  a  violent 
moti(m  to  her  l)ody,  and  discomjiosed  her  dress.  The 
executioner  raised  the  head  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
and  in  placing  it  in  the  coffin  placed  underneath,  the 
cord  by  which  it  was  suspended  slipped  from  his  hold, 
and  the  head  fell  to  the  ground,  shedding  a  great 
deal  of  blood,  which  was  wiped  up  with  water  and 
sponges. 

On  the  death  of  his  sister,  Bernardo  again  fainted  ; 
the  most  efficacious  remmlies  were  for  some  time  use- 
lessly employed  upon  him  ;  and  it  was  believed  by  all 
that  his  second  swoon,  having  found  him  already 
overcome  and  without  strength,  had  deprived  him  of 
life.  At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  came  to  himself,  and  by  slow  degrees  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  senses.  Giacomo  was  then 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  executioner  took 
from  him  the  mourninjr  cloke  which  enveloped  him. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bernardo,  and  then,  turning, 
addressed  the  people  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  Now  that 
I  am  al)out  to  present  myself  before  the  Tribunal  of 
infallible  Truth,  1  swear  that  if  my  Saviour,  pardon- 
ing me  my  fai'lts,  shall  place  me  in  the  road  to  sal- 
vation, I  will  incessantly  pray  for  the  preservation  of 
his  Holiness,  who  has  spared  me  the  aggravation  of 
punishment  but  too  much  due  to  my  enormous  crime, 
and  has  granted  life  to  my  brother  Bernardo,  who  is 
most  innocent  of  the  guilt  of  parricide,  as  I  have  con- 
stantly declared  in  all  my  examinations.  It  only 
afflicts  me  in  these  my  last  moments,  that  he  should 
have  been  obliged  to  lie  present  at  so  fatal  a  scene  : 
but  since,  O  my  (iod,  it  has  so  pleased  thee,  fiat 
vohintaa  tua."  After  speaking  thus,  he  knelt  down  : 
the  executioner  blinded  his  eyes,  and  tied  his  legs 
to  the  scattold,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  temple  with  a 
leaded  liammer,  cut  ofl'  his  head,  and  cut  his  body 
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into  four  pieces  which  were  lixed  on  the  hooks  of  tlie 

scatt'olding. 

When  the  last  penalty  of  justice  was  over,  Bernardo 
was  re-conducted  to  the  prison  of  the  Tordinona,  where 
he  was  soon  attacked  l)y  a  I)urning  fever  ;  he  was 
bled  and  received  other  ren)edies,  so  that  in  the  end 
lie  recovered  his  healtli,  thougli  not  without  great 
suffering.  The  bodies  of  Lucretia  and  Beatrice  were 
left  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  until  the  evening,  illumi- 
nated by  two  torches,  and  surrounded  by  sf»  great  a 
concourse  of  people,  that  it  was  inipossiltle  to  cross 
the  bridge.  An  hour  after  dark,  the  Ijody  of  Beatrice 
was  placed  in  a  coffin,  covered  by  a  black  velvet  pall, 
richly  adorned  with  gold  :  garlantls  of  flowers  were 
placed,  one  at  her  head,  and  another  at  her  feet ;  and 
the  body  was  strewed  with  flowers.  It  was  accom- 
panied to  the  church  of  S.  Peter  in  Montorio  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  and  f(jl lowed  by 
many  Franciscan  monks,  with  great  ponij)  and  in- 
numerable torches ;  she  was  there  buried  Ijefore  the 
high  altar,  after  the  customary  ceremony  had  been 
performed.  By  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  church 
from  the  bridge,  it  was  four  hours  after  dark  before 
the  ceremony  was  finished.  Afterwards  the  body 
of  Lucretia,  accompanied  in  the  same  manner,  was 
carried  to  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio  upon  the  Celian 
Hill ;  where,  after  the  ceremony,  it  was  honourably 
buried. 

Beatrice  was  rather  tall,  of  a  fair  complexion  ;  and 
she  had  a  dimple  on  each  cheek,  which,  especially 
when  she  smiled,  added  a  grace  to  her  lovely  counte- 
nance that  transported  every  one  who  beheld  her. 
Her  hau'  appeared  like  threads  of  gold  ;  and,  because 
they  were  extremely  long,  she  used  to  tie  it  up,  and, 
when  afterwards  she  loosened  it,  the  splendid  ringlets 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  Her  ^es  were  of 
a  deep  blue,  pleasing,  and  full  of  fire.  To  all  these 
beauties  she  added,  both  in  words  and  actions,  a  spirit 
and  a  majestic  vivacity  that  captivated  every  one. 
She  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  she  died. 

Lucretia  was  as  tall  as  Beatrice,  but  her  full  make 
made  her  appear  less  :  she  was  also  fair,  and  so  fresh 
comijlexioned,  that  at  fifty,  which  was  her  age  when 
she  died,  she  did  not  appear  above  thirty.  Her  hair 
was  black,  and  her  teeth  regular  and  white  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. 
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Giaconio  was  of  a  niiildle  size  ;  fair  but  rudely  ;  and 
witli  black  eyeljrows  :  all'able  in  bis  nature,  of  <jood 
atldress,  and  well  skilled  in  every  science,  and  in  all 
kniglitly  exercises.  He  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

Lastly,  Bernardo  .so  closely  resembled  Beatrice  in 
complexion,  features,  and  everything  else,  that  if  they 
hail  changed  clothes  the  one  might  easily  have  been 
taken  fur  tiie  otlier.  His  mind  also  seemed  formed  in 
the  same  model  as  that  of  his  sister  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  her  death  he  was  six-and-twenty  years  old. 

He  remained  in  the  iirison  of  Tordinona  until  the 
miMith  of  Se|iteml)er  of  the  same  year,  aftei-  which 
time,  at  the  intercession  of  the  most  \'enerable  tJrand 
Brotherhood  of  the  Must  Holy  Crucilix  of  St.  Mar- 
cellus,  lie  obtained  the  favour  of  his  liberty  upon 
paying  the  sum  of  25,000  crowns  to  the  Ho.spital  of 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity  of  Pilgrims.  Thus  he,  as  the 
sole  remnant  of  the  Cenci  family,  became  heir  to  all 
their  possessions.  He  is  now  married,  and  has  a  son 
named  Cristofero. 

The  most  faithful  jiortrait  of  Beatrice  exists  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Villa  Pamfili,  without  the  gate  of  San 
Pancrazio  :  if  any  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  Palazzo 
Cenci,  it  is  not  shown  to  any  one  ; — so  as  not  to  renew 
the  memory  of  so  horrible  an  event. 

This  was  the  end  of  this  family  :  and  until  the 
time  when  this  account  is  put  together  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  find  the  Marquess  Paolo  Santa  Croce  ;  but 
there  is  a  rumour  that  he  dwells  in  Brescia,  a  city  of 
the  Venetian  states. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Greek  tragic  writers,  in  selecting  as  their 
subject  any  portion  of  tlieir  national  history  or 
mythology,  emjiloyed  in  their  treatment  of  it  a 
certain  arbitrary  discretion.  They  by  no  means 
conceived  themselves  l»(>und  to  adhere  to  the 
common  interpretation  or  to  imitate  in  story  as 
in  title  their  rivals  and  predecessors.  Such  a 
system  would  have  amounted  to  a  resignation 
of  those  claims  to  preference  over  their  com- 
petitors which'  incited  the  composition.  The 
Agamemnonian  story  was  exhibited  on  the 
Athenian  theatre  with  as  many  variations  as 
dramas. 

I  have  presumed  to  employ  a  similar  licence. 
The  Prometheus  Unbound  of  iEschylus  supposed 
the  reconciliation  of  Jupiter  with  his  victim  as 
the  price  of  the  disclosure  of  the  danger 
threatened  to  his  empire  by  the  consummation 
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of  his  marriage  with  Thetis.    Thetis,  according 
to   this  view    of   the    subject,   was   given    in 
marriage  to  Peleus,  and  Prometheus,  liy  the 
permission    of    Jupiter,    delivered    from    his 
captivity  by  Hercules.    Had  I  framed  my  story 
on  this  model,  I  should  have  done  no  more 
than  have  attempted  to  restore  the  lost  drama 
of  -^schylus ;  an  ambition  which,  if  my  pre- 
ference to  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  had 
incited  me  to  cherish,  the  recollection  of  the  high 
comparison  such  an  attempt  would  challenge 
might  well  aluite.     But,  in  truth,  I  was  averse 
from  a  catastrophe  so  feeble  as  that  of  recon- 
ciling the  Champion  with  the    Oppressor   of 
mankind.     The  moral    interest  of  the   fable, 
which  is  so  powerfully  sustained  by  the  suffer- 
ings and  endurance  of  Prometheus,  would  be 
annihilated   if   we    could   conceive    of  him  as 
unsaying  his  high  language  and  quailing  before 
his  successful  and  perfidious  adversary.     The 
only  imaginary  being  resembling  in  any  degree 
Prometheus,  is  Satan  ;   and  Prometheus  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  more  poetical  character  than 
Satan,   because,   in   addition  to  courage,  and 
majesty,  and  firm  and  patient   opposition    to 
omnipotent  force,   he  is   susceptible  of  being 
described  as  exempt  from  the  taints  of  ambi- 
tion, envy,  revenge,  and  a  desire  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  which,  in  the  Hero  oi  Paradise 
Lost,  interfere  with  the  interest.    The  character 
of  Satan  engenders  in  the  mind  a  pernicious 
casuistry  which  leads  us  to  weigh  his  faults 
with    his   wrongs,   and  to   excuse  the   former 
because  the  latter  exceed  all  measure.     In  the 
minds  of  those  who  consider  that  magnificent 
fiction   with   a   religious   feeling  it  engenders 
something  worse.     But  Prometheus  is,  as  it 
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were,  the  type  of  the  hif,'hest  perfeetion  of 
moral  and  iutellectual  nature,  impelled  by  the 
purest  and  the  truest  motives  to  the  best  and 
noblest  ends. 

This  Poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the 
mountainoiis  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
amoiit,'  the  flowery  s^lades.  and  thickets  of 
odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  Avhich  are  ex- 
tended in  ever  winding  labyrinths  upon  its 
immense  platforms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and 
the  eft'ect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  spring  in 
that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life  with 
which  it  drenches  the  sj)irits  even  to  intoxica- 
tion, were  the  inspiration  of  this  drama. 

The  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be 
found,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  or 
from  those  external  actions  l>y  which  they  are 
expressed.  This  is  unusual  in  modern  poetry, 
although  Dante  and  Shakespeare  are  full  of 
instances  of  the  same  kind :  Dante  indeed 
more  than  any  other  poet,  and  with  greater 
success.  But  the  Greek  poets,  as  writers  to 
Avhom  no  resource  of  awakening  the  sympathy 
of  their  contemporaries  was  unknown,  were  in 
the  habitual  use  of  this  power;  and  it  is  the 
study  of  their  works,  (since  a  higher  merit 
would  probably  be  denied  me,)  to  which  I  am 
willing  that  my  readers  should  impute  this 
singularity. 

One  word  is  due  in  candour  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  study  of  contemporary  writings  may 
have  tinged  my  composition,  for  such  has  been 
a  topic  of  censure  with  regard  to  poems  far 
more  po]iular,  and  indeed  more  deservedly 
popular,  than  mine.     Itis  impossible  that  any 
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one  who  inhabits  the  same  age  with  sucli 
writers  as  those  wlio  stand  in  tli»^  foremost 
ranks  of  our  own,  can  couscieiitioiisly  assure 
himself  that  his  language  and  tone  of  thought 
may  not  have  been  modified'  by  the  study 
of  the  productions  of  those  extraordinary 
intellects.  It  is  true  tliat,  not  the  spirit  of 
their  genius,  but  the  forms  in  which  it  has 
manifested  itself,  are  due  less  to  the  jx'culia- 
rities  of  their  own  minds  than  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
minds  among  which  they  have  been  produced. 
Thus  a  number  of  writers  possess  the  form, 
whilst  they  want  the  spirit  of  those  whom,  it  is 
alleged,  they  imitate ;  because  the  former  is  the 
endowment  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  latter  must  be  the  uncommunicated  light- 
ning of  their  own  mind. 

The  peculiar  style  of  intense  and  comprehen- 
sive imagery  which  distinguishes  the  modern 
literature  of  England,  has  not  been,  as  a 
general  j^ower,  the  product  of  the  imitation  of 
any  particular  writer.  The  mass  of  ca])abilities 
remains  at  every  period  materially  the  same  ; 
the  circumstances  which  awaken  it  to  action 
perpetually  change.  If  England  were  divided 
into  forty  republics,  each  equal  in  ])opulation 
and  extent  to  Athens,  thei^c  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  but  that,  under  institutions  not  more 
perfect  than  those  of  Athens,  each  would  pro- 
duce philosophers  and  poets  equal  to  those  who 
(if  we  except  Shakespeare)  have  never  been 
surpassed-  \Ve  owe  the  great  writers  of  the 
golden  age  of  our  literature  to  that  fervid 
awakening  of  the  pi;l)lic  mind  which  shook 
to  dust  the  oldest  and  most  oppressive  form  of 
the  Christian  religion.     We  owe  Milton  to  the 
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progress  and  developement  of  the  same  spirit : 
the  sacred  Milton  was,  let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered, a  republican,  and  a  bold  euijuirer  into 
morals  and  religion.  The  great  writers  of  onr 
own  age  are,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  the 
companions  and  forerunners  of  some  un- 
imajjiued  chantje  in  our  social  condition  or  the 
opinions  which  cement  it.  The  cloud  of  mind 
is  discharging  its  collected  lightning,  and  the 
equilibrium  between  institutions  and  opinions 
is  now  restoring,  or  is  about  to  be  restored. 

As  to  imitation,  poetry  is  a  mimetic  art.  It 
creates,  but  it  creates  by  combination  and 
representation.  Poetical  abstractions  are  beau- 
tiful and  new,  not  because  the  portions  of  which 
they  are  composed  had  no  previous  existence  in 
the  mind  of  man  or  in  nature,  but  l)ecause  the 
whole  produced  by  their  combination  has  some 
intelligible  and  beautiful  analogy  with  those 
sources  of  emotion  and  thought,  and  with  the 
contemporary  condition  of  them :  one  great 
poet  is  a  masterpiece  of  nature  which  another 
not  only  ought  to  study  but  must  study.  He 
might  as  wisely  and  as  easily  determine  that 
his  mind  should  no  longer  be  the  mirror  of  all 
that  is  lovely  in  the  visible  universe,  as  exclude 
from  his  contemplation  the  beautiful  which 
exists  in  the  writings  of  a  great  contemporary. 
The  pretence  of  doing  it  would  be  a  presump- 
tion in  any  but  the  greatest ;  the  effect,  even  in 
him,  would  be  strained,  unnatural,  and  in- 
effectual. A  poet  is  the  combine'd  product  of 
such  intei'ual  powers  as  modify  the  nature  of 
others,  and  of  such  external  influences  as  excite 
and  sustain  these  powers  ;  he  is  nut  one,  but 
both.  Every  man's  mind  ig,  in  this  respect, 
modified  by  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art ; 

III,  L 
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by  every  word  and  every  suggestion  which  he 
ever  admitted  to  act  upon  his  consciousness  ;  it 
is  the  mirror  upon  which  all  forms  are  reflected, 
and  in  which  they  compose  one  form.  Poets, 
not  otherwise  than  philosophers,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  musicians,  are,  in  one  sense,  the 
creators,  and,  in  another,  the  creations,  of  their 
age.  Fi"om  this  subjection  the  loftiest  do  not 
escape.  There  is  a  similarity  between  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  between  ^schylus  and  Euripides, 
between  Virgil  and  Horace,  between  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  between  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher, 
between  Dryden  and  Pope  ;  each  has  a  generic 
resemblance  under  which  their  specific  distinc- 
tions are  arranged.  If  this  similarity  be  the 
result  of  imitation,  I  am  willing  to  confess  that 
I  have  imitated. 

Let  this  opportunity  be  conceded  to  me  of 
acknowledging  that  I  have,  what  a  Scotch 
philoso})her  characteristically  terms,  "  a  i)assion 
for  reforming  the  world  :  "  what  passion  incited 
him  to  write  and  publish  his  book,  he  omits  to 
explain.  For  my  part  I  had  rather  be  damned 
with  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon,  than  go  to  Heaven 
with  Paley  and  Malthus.  But  itis^  mistake 
to  sm)pose_thatX-d£dicate  my_poettcal-e«miposi- 
ionsjsolelyto  the  direct  enfoxcement  of  reform, 
^orThat  T^^JonsidernEKeim'in^gJiy-degre©  as  con- 
taining a  ^j^gpTted— gys^m-XHLjthe  theory  of 
KxTmairtife^  Cidactic  poetry  is  my  abhorrence ; 
■mjthing  can  be  equally  well  expressed  in  pi'ose 
that  is  not  tedious  and  supererogatory  in  verse. 
My  purpose  has  hitherto  been  simply  to 
familiarize  the  highly  refined  imagination  of 
the  more  select  classes  of  poetical  readers  with 
beaiitiful  idealisms  of  moral  excellence;  aware 
that  until  the  mind  can  love,  and  admire,  and 
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trust,  and  hope,  and  endiire,  reasoned  principles 
of  moral  conduct  are  seeds  cast  upon  the  high- 
way of  life  which  the  unconscious  passenger 
tramples  into  dust,  although  they  would  bear 
the  harvest  of  his  happiness.  Should  I  live  to 
accomplish  what  I  purpose,  that  is,  pi'oduce  a 
systematical  history  of  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  genuine  elements  of  human  society,  let  not 
the  advocates  of  injustice  and  superstition 
flatter  themselves  that  I  should  take  ^schylus 
rather  than  Plato  as  my  model. 

The  having  spoken  of  myself  with  unaffected 
freedom  will  need  little  apology  with  the 
candid ;  and  let  the  uncandid  (consider  that 
they  injure  me  less  than  their  own  hearts  and 
minds  by  misrepresentation.  Whatever  talents 
a  person  may  possesss  to  amuse  and  instruct 
others,  be  they  ever  so  inconsiderable,  he  is  yet 
bound  to  exert  them :  if  his  attempt  be  in- 
effectual, let  the  punishment  of  an  unaccom- 
plished purpose  have  been  svifficient ;  let  none 
trouble  themselves  to  heap  the  dust  of  oblivion 
upon  his  efforts ;  the  pile  they  raise  will  betray 
his  grave  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
unknown. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Prometheus. 

Demogorgon. 

Jupiter. 

The  Earth. 

Ocean. 

Apollo. 

Mercury. 

Hercules. 

Asia         \ 

Panthea  y  Oceanides. 

lONE  J 

The  Phantasm  of  Jupiter. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Earth. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Moon. 

Spirits  of  the  Hours. 

Spirits.    Echoes.    Fauns.    Furies. 


PROMETHEUS    UNBOUND. 
ACT  I. 

Scene,  A  Ravine  of  Icy  Rocks  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus.  Prometheus  is  discovered  hound 
to  the  Precipice.  Panthea  and  Ione  are 
seated  at  his  feet.  Time,  Night.  During  the 
Scene,  Morning  sloivly  breaks. 

Prometheus. 
Monarch  of  Gods  aiid  Daemons,  and  all  Spirits 
But  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling 

worlds 
Which  Thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes  I  regard  this  Eai*th 
Made  multitudinous  with  tliy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Kequitest  fur  knee-worshii),  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  brokeu  hearts. 
With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate. 
Hast  thou  njade  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy 

scorn,  lo 

O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered  hoixrs, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
Till  they  seemed  years,  torture  and  solitude, 
Scom  and  despair, — these  ai'e  mine  empire. 
More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou  sur- 

veyest 
From  thine  uneuvied  throne,  0,  Mighty  God ! 
Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 
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Of  t.liine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here  19 

Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-haffling  mountain, 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured  ;  without  herb, 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 
Ah  me !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever ! 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!     Yet  I  endure. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt  ? 
I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 
Has  it  not  seen  ?     The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm. 
Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread  below, 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  ? 
Ah  nie !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever !  30 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of   their   moon-freezing    ciystals,   the   bright 

chains 
Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart ;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering 

by, 
The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 
Mocking  me :   and  the  Earthquake-fiends  are 

charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  sjilit  and  close  again  behind  :  40 
While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 
And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar-frost  of  the  mom. 
Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-coloured  east ;  for  then  they  lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among  whom 
— As    some   dark   Priest   hales    the   reluctant 

victim — 
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Shall  drae:  tliee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the  lilood 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample 

thee  5 1 

If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain  !     Ah  no  !     I  pity  thee.     What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee  undefended  through  the'  wide 

Heaven ! 
How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with 

terror, 
Gape  like  a  hell  within  !     I  speak  in  grief, 
Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more. 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.     The  curse 
Once   breathed   on   thee  I  would   recall.     Ye 

Mountains, 
Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  through  the  mist  60 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell ! 
Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost, 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering    through  India !     Thou    serenest 

Air, 
Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without 

beams ! 
And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings 
Hung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  hushed  abyss, 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock 
The  orbed  world  !    If  then  my  words  had  power, 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within;  although  no  memory  be         71 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now ! 
What  was  that  curse  ?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

'  The  omission  of  the  intrusive  word  the  would 
leave  the  sen.se  and  the  metre  improved.  "  The  wide 
Heaven"  means  simply  the  sky:  "wide  Heaven" 
means  tlie  empire   of  .Jupiter.     See  line  373  of  the 

E resent  scene  and  line  4()  of  the  fourth  sfcno  in  Act  ii. 
lut  1  know  of  no  authority  for  -cancelling  the  word. 
—Ed. 
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First  Voice  :  from  the  Mountains. 
Thrice  three  hundred  thousand  years 

O'er  the  Earthquake's  couch  we  stood : 
Oft,  as  men  convulsed  with  fears, 

We  trembled  in  our  multitude. 

Second  Voice  :  from  the  Springs. 
Thunder-bolts  had  parched  our  water, 

We  had  been  stained  with  bitter  blood. 
And  had  run  mute,  'mid  shrieks  of  slaughter. 

Through  a  city  and  a  solitude.  81 

Third  Voice  :  from  the  Air. 
I  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose. 

Its  wastes  in  colours  not  their  own. 
And  oft  had  my  serene  repose 

Been  cloven  by  many  a  rending  groan. 

Fourth  Voice  :  from  the  Whirlwinds. 
We  had  soared  beneath  these  mountains 

Unresting  ages  ;  nor  had  thunder, 
Nor  yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains, 

Nor  any  power  above  or  under 

Ever  made  us  mute  with  wonder.  90 

First  Voice. 
Bvit  never  bowed  our  snowy  crest 
As  at  the  voice  of  thine  unrest. 


Second  Voice. 
Never  such  a  sound  before 
To  the  Indian  waves  we  bore. 
A  pilot  asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leaped  up  from  the  deck  in  agony, 
And  heard,  and  cried,  "  Ah,  woe  is  me!" 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be. 
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Third  Voice. 
By  such  dread  words  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
My  still  realm  was  never  riven :  loo 

When  its  wound  was  closed,  there  stood 
Darkness  o'er  the  day  like  blood. 

FouBTH  Voice. 
And  we  shrank  back :  for  dreams  of  ruin 
To  frozen  caves  our  flight  pursuing 
Made  us  keep  silence — thus — and  thus — 
Though  silence  is  a  hell  to  us. 

The  Earth. 
The  tongueless  Caverns  of  the  craggy  hills 
Cried,   "Misery!"    then;    the  hollow  Heaven 

replied, 
"  Misery  !  "     And  the  Ocean's  purple  waves, 
Climbing  the  land,  howled  to  the  lashing  winds. 
And  the  pale  nations  heard  it,  "  Miseiy  ! "     n  i 

Prometheus. 
I  hear  a  sound  of  voices :  not  the  voice 
Which  I  gave  forth.   Mother,  thy  sons  and  thou 
Scorn  him,  without  whose  all-enduring  will 
Beneath  the  fierce  omnipotence  of  Jove, 
Both  they  and  thou  had  vanished,  like  thin  mist 
Unrolled  on  the  morning  wind.     Know  ye  not 

me, 
The  Titan  ?     He  who  made  his  agony 
The  barrier  to  your  else  all-conquering  foe  ? 
Oh,    rock-embosomed    lawns,     and    snow-fed 
streams,  1 20 

Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapours,  deep  below, 
Through  whose  o'ershadowing  woods  I  wan- 
dered once 
With  Asia,  drinking  life  from  her  loved  eyes  ; 
Why  scorns  the  spirit  which  informs  ye,  now 
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To  commune  with  me  ?  me  alone,  who  checked, 
As  one  who  checks  a  fiend-drawn  charioteer, 
The  falsehood  and  the  force  of  him  who  reigns 
Supreme,  and  with  the  groans  of  pining  slaves 
Fills  your  dim  glens  and  liquid  wildernesses  : 
Why  answer  ye  not,  still  ?     Brethren ! 

The  Eabth. 

They  dare  not.     130 

Pbomethetjs. 
Who  dares  ?  for  I  would  hear  that  curse  again. 
Ha,  what  an  awful  whisper  rises  up  ! 
'Tis  scarce  like  sound:  it  tingles  through  the 

frame 
As  lightning  tingles,  hovering  ere  it  strike. 
Speak,  Spirit !  from  thine  inorganic  voice 
I  only  know  that  thou  art  moving  near 
And  love.^     How  cursed  I  him  ? 

The  Earth. 

How  canst  thou  hear 
Who  knowest  not  the  language  of  the  dead  ? 

Prometheus. 
Thou  art  a  living  spirit :  speak  as  they. 

The  Earth. 
I  dare  not  speak  like  life,  lest  Heaven's  fell 
King  140 

Should  hear,  and  link  me  to  some  wheel  of  pain 
More  torturing  than  the  one  whereon  I  roll. 

'  This  passage  has  been  held  to  be  obscure  and 
corrupt ;  but  it  has  a  plain  meanin<,'  as  it  stands. 
Prometheus,  thrilled  by  tlie  "inorganic  voice"  of  the 
Earth,  his  mother,  says  "  I  only  know  that  thou  art 
moving  near  me  and  I  love." — Ed. 
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Subtle  thou  art  and  good,  and  though  the  Gods 
Hear  not  this  voice,  yet  thou  art  more  than  Grod 
Being  wise  and  kind :  earnestly  hearken  now. 


Prometheus. 
Obscurely  through  luy  brain,  like  shadows  dim, 
Sweep  awful  thoughts,  rapid  and  thick.     I  feel 
Faint,  like  one  mingled  in  entwining  love ; 
Yet  'tis  not  pleasure. 

The  Earth. 

No,  thou  canst  not  hear : 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known     v 
Only  to  those  who  die. 

Prometheus. 

And  what  art  thou,     1 5 1 
0,  melancholy  Voice  ? 

The  Earth. 

I  am  the  Earth, 
Thy  mother ;  she  within  whose  stony  veins. 
To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree 
Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen  air, 
Joy  ran,  as  biood  within  a  liviug  frame. 
When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  cloud 
Of  glory,  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy! 
And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted     1 59 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust, 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  tierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  his  thunder  chained  thee  here. 
Then,  see  those  million  worlds  which  burn  and 

roll 
Around  us  :  their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wane  ki  wide  Heaven  ;  the  sea 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
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From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright 

snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's 

frown  I 
Lightning  and  Inundation  vexed  the  plains ; 
Blue  thistles  bloomed  in  cities ;  foodless  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawled : 
When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man,  and  beast, 

and  worm,  172 

And  Famine ;  and  black   bhght  on  herb  and 

tree; 
And  in  the  com,  and  vines,  and  meadow-grass. 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds 
Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breast  was 

dry 
With  grief ;  and  the  thin  air,  my  breath,  was 

stained 
With  the  contagion  of  a  mother's  hate 
Breathed  on  her  child's  destroyer ;  aye,  I  heard 
Thy  curse,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberest  not. 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams,  181 

Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon  wide 

air, 
And  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead, 
Preserve,  a  treasiu'ed  spell.     We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful  words 
But  dare  not  speak  them. 


Prometheus. 

Venerable  mother ! 
All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
Some  comfort ;  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  happy 

sounds. 
And  love,  though  fleeting ;  these  may  not  be 

mine. 
But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not.    190 
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Thk  Earth. 
They  shall  he  told.     Ere  Bill)}  Ion  was  dust, 
The  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dead  child, 
Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 
That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 
For    know   there  are   two   worlds  of   life  and. 

death  : 
One  that  which  thou  beholdest  ;  hut  the  other 
Is  underneath  tlu'  grave,  where  do  inlialjit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men,      200 
And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires. 
Terrible,     strange,     sublime     and     beauteous 

shapes. 
There  thou  art,    and   dost   hang,   a   writhing 

shade, 
'Mid    whirlwind-peopled    mountains ;    all   the 

gods 
Are   there,    and    all    the    powers   of   nameless 

worlds, 
Vast,   sceptred   phantoms  ;    heroes,  men,  and 

beasts  ; 
And  Demogorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom  ;     ' — -^ 

And  he,  the  supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne ' 

Of  Inirning  gold.     Sou,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
The  curse  which  all  remember.     Call  at  will 
Thine  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter,     211 
Hades  or  Typhon,  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  all-i)rolific  Evil,  since  thy  ruin,  -.  '' 

Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on   my   prostrate 

sons. 
Ask,  and  they  miist  reply  :  so  the  revenge 
Of   the  Supreme    may   sweep   through   vacant      ^ 

shades. 
As  rainy  wind  through  the  abandoned  gate 
Of  a  fallen  palace. 
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Prometheus. 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  which  may  be  evil,  pass  again 
My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me.     220 
Phantasm  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear ! 

lONE. 

My  wings  are  folded  o'er  mine  ears : 

My  wings  are  crossed  o'er  mine  eyes  : 
Yet  through  their  silver  shade  appears, 

And  through  their  lulling  plumes  arise, 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds  ; 

May  it  be  no  ill  to  thee 
O  thou  of  many  wounds  ! 
Near  whom,  for  our  sweet  sister's  sake. 
Ever  thus  we  watch  and  wake.  230 

Panthea. 
The  sound  is  of  wdiirhviud  undergroimd. 
Earthquake,   and    fire,    and   mountains 
cloven ; 
The  shape  is  awful  like  the  sound. 

Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoven. 
A  sceptre  of  pale  gold 

To  stay  steps  proud,  o'er  the  slow  cloud 
His  veined  hand  doth  hold. 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  calm  and  strong, 
Like  one  who  does,  not  suffers  wrong. 

Phantasm  of  Jupiter. 
Wliy  have  the  secret  powers  of  this  strange 

world  240 

Driven  me,  a  frail  and  empty  phantom,  hither 
On  direst  storms  ?    What  unaccustomed  sounds 
Are  hovering  on  my  lips,  unlike  the  voice 
With  which  our  pallid  raie  hold  ghastly  talk 
In  darkness?    And,    proud    sufferer,    who   art 

thou  y 
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Prometheus. 
Tremendous  Inia^'c,  as  thou  art  must  be 
He  wliom  thou  shadowest  forth.     I  am  liis  foo. 
The  Titan.     Speak  the  words  which  I  would 

hear, 
Although  no  thought  inform  thine  empty  voice. 

The  Earth. 
Listen  !  And  thoiigh  your  echoes  must  be  mute, 
Grey  mountains,  and  old  woods,  and  haunted 
springs,  251 

Prophetic  caves,  and  isle-surrounding  streams. 
Rejoice  to  hear  what  yet  ye  cannot  speak. 

Phantasm. 
A  spirit  seizes  me  and  speaks  within  : 
It  tears  me  as  fire  tears  a  thunder-cloud. 

Panthea. 
See,  how  he  lifts  his  mighty  looks,  the  Heaven 
Darkens  above. 

Zone. 
He  speaks !    0  shelter  me ! 

Prometheus. 
I  see  the  curse  on  gestures  proud  and  cold. 
And  looks  of  firm  defiance,  and  calm  hate,    259 
And  such,  despair  As  mocks  itself  with  smiles. 
Written  as  on  a  scroll :  yet  speak  :  Oh,  speak ! 

Phantasm. 
Fiend,  I  defy  thee !  with  a  calm,  fixed  mind, 

All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do ; 
Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Grods  and  Human-kind, 

One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 
Rain  then  thy  plaguesupon  me  here. 
Ghastly  disease,  and  f renzying  fear ; 

III.  M 
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And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
Liglitnincf,  and  cuttini^  liail,  and  lec^ioncd  forms 
Of    furies,    driving    by    upon    the   wounding 
storms.  271 

Aye,  do  thy  worst.     Thou  art  omnipotent. 
O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee 
l^ower. 

And  my  own  will.    Be  thy  swift  mischiefs 
sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  setherial 
tower. 
Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 
In  darkness  over  those  I  love  : 
On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 
The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate  ; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony,  280 

This  undeclining  head  while  thou  must  reign 
on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord :  0, 
thou, 
Who  fillest  with  thy  soul  thisworld  of  woe, 
To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Heaven  do 
bow 
In  fear  and  worship  :  all-prevailing  foe ! 
I  curse  thee  !  let  a  sufferer's  curse 
Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse  ; 
Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 
A  robe  of  envenomed  agony  ; 
And  thine  Omnii>otence  a  crown  of  pain,       290 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolving 
brain. 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  Curse, 
111  deeds,  then  be  thou  damned,  behold- 
ing good ; 
Both  infinite  as  is  the  universe. 
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Ami  tliou,an(itliy  self- torturing  solitude.' 
An  awful  image  of  calm  [)Ower 
Though  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 
Come,  when  thou  must  ajipear  to  be 
That  which  thou  art  iutenially. 
And  after  many  a  false  and  fruitless  crime    300 
Scoi'n  track  thy  lagging  fall  through  boundless 
space  and  time. 

Prometheus. 
Were  these  my  words,  0,  Parent  ? 

The  Eaeth. 

They  were  thine. 

Prometheus. 
It  doth  repent  mc  :  words  are  quick  aud  vain  ; 
Grief  for  awhile  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain. 

The  Earth. 
Misery,  Oh  misery  to  me, 
That  Jove  at  length  should  iv^anquish  thee. 
Wail,  howl  aloud,  Land  aud  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye. 
Howl,  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  310. 
Your  refuge,  your  defence  lies   fallen   aud 
vanquished. 

First  Echo. 
Lies  fallen  and  vanquished ! 

^  This  is  a  mucli  debated  and  variously  construed 
p.o.'^sa'je.  Adopting  the  punctuation  of  Shelley's 
edition,  as  in  the  text,  the  sense  seems  clear  cnouj,di  : 
"  heaj)  ill  deeds  on  thy  sftul,  then  lie  damned  bcliold- 
ing  good  deeds  ;  both  good  and  evil  being  infinite  as 
the  universe  is,  and  as  thou  art,  and  as  tiiy  solitude 
is."  I  believe  the  text  of  this  passage  to  be  free  fron* 
corruption. — Ed, 


/. 
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Second  Echo. 
Fallen  and  vanquished  ! 

lONE. 

Fear  not :  'tis  but  some  passing  spasm  ; 

The  Titan  is  unvanquished  still. 
But  see,  where  through  the  azure  chasm 

Of  you  forked  and  snowy  hill 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  gloAv 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye,  320 

Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 

A  Shape  comes  now, 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 

Panthea. 
'Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald,  Mercury. 

lONE. 

And  who  are  those  with  hydra  tresses 
And  iron  wings  that  climb  the  wind. 

Whom  the  frowning  God  represses 
Like  vapours  steaming  up  behind, 

Clanging  loud,  an  endless  crowd —         330 

Panthea. 

These  are  Jove's  tempest-walking  hounds, 
Whom  he  gluts  with  groans  and  blood, 
When  charioted  on  sulphurous  cloud 

He  bursts  Heaven's  bounds. 

lONE. 

Are  they  now  led,  from  the  thin  dead 
On  new  pangs  to  be  fed  ? 

Panthea. 
'^he  Titan  looks  as  ever,  firm,  not  proud. 
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First  Fury. 
Ha !  I  scent  life  ! 

:V 

Second  Fury. 
Let  me  but  look  into  his  fves  ! 

Third  Fury.         -:^  m 
The  hope  of  torturing  him  smoUs  like  a  hea]) 
Of  corpses,  to  a  death-bird  after  ])attle.         340 

First  Fury.  Vi-**lllk\ 

Darest    thou    delay,   0   Herald !    take   cheer, 

Hounds 
Of  Hell :  what  if  the  Son  of  Maia  soon 
Should   make   us   food   and    sport — who    cau 

please  long 
The  Omnipotent  ? 

Mercury. 

Back  to  your  towers  of  ii'on, 
And  gnash,  beside  the  streams  of  fire  and  wail, 
Your    foodless    teeth.       Geryon,    arise !    and 

Gorgon, 
Chimsera,  and  thou  Sphinx,  subtlest  of  fiends 
Who  ministered  to  Thebes  Heaven's  poisoned 

wine. 
Unnatural  love.,  and  more  unnatural  hate : 
These  shall  perform  your  task. 

First  Fury. 

Oh,  mercy!  mercy!  350 
We  die  with  our  desire :  drive  us  not  back  ! 

Mercury. 
Crouch  then  in  silence. 

Awful  Sufferer 
To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 
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I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down, 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
Alas  !     I  pity  tbee,  and  bate  myself 
Tbat  I  can  do  no  more  :  aye  from  tby  sight 
lieturniug,  for,  a  season,  Heaven  seems  Hell, 
So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day. 
Smiling  repjoach.  Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good. 
But  vainly  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 
Against  the  Omniijotent ;  as  yon  clear  lamps  362 
That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  years 
F^om   which   there   is   no   refuge,    long   have 

taught 
And  long  must  teach.    Even  now  thy  Torturer 

arms 
With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains 
The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  Hell, 
And  my  commission  is  to  lead  them  here. 
Or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to  their  task. 
Be  it  not  so !  there  is  a  secret  known  371 

To  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things. 
Which    may    transfer    the    sceptre    of    wide 

Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  j)erplexes  the  Supreme  : 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  throne 
In  intercession  ;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer. 
And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fane. 
Let  the  will  kneel  vdthin  thy  haughty  heart : 
For  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mitrhtiest. 


•^s' 


Peometheus. 

Evil  minds     380 
^       Change  good  to  their  own  nature.     I  gave  all 
He  has  ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day :  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
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Tlie  crystiil-wint^rd  snow  cliuej  round  my  liair : 
Whilst  my  liolovcd  nice  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thout^ht-executing  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense:  'tis  just: 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good ; 
And  for  a  world  hestowed,  or  a  friend  lost,  390 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame  ;  not  gratitude : 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breaks 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleej)  of  Revenge.  "^ 
Submission,  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try : 
For  what  submission  but  that  fatal  word. 
The  death-seal  of  mankind's  captivity, 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-susj^ended  sword, 
Wliich  trembles  o'er  his  croAvu,  would  he  accept. 
Or  could  I  yield  ?  "Which  yet  I  will  not  yield.  400 
Let  others  flatter  Crime,  where  it  sits  throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence :  secure  are  they : 
For  Justice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep  do^vn 
Pity,  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs, 
Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err.     I  wait, 
Enduring  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamour  :  fear  delay  : 
Behold!    Heaven   lowers   under   thy  Father's 
frown. 

Mercury. 
Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared, — I  to  inflict    410 
And  thou  to  suffer!     Once  more  answer  me : 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power  ? 

Prometheus. 
I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come.  ^ 

Mercury. 

Alas! 
Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pain  ? 
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Prometheus. 
Tliey  last  while  Jove  must  reign :  nor  more, 

nor  loss 
Do  I  desire  or  fear,  i 

Mercury. 

Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time. 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age, 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight,  420 

Till  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost,  shelterless  ; 
Perchance  it  has  not  numbered  the  slow  years 
Which   thou  must    spend   in    torture,    unre- 
prieved  ? 

Prometheus. 
Perchance  no  thought  can   count  them :   vet 
they  pass. 

Mercury. 
If  thou  might' st  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while 
Lapped  in  voluptuous  joy  ? 

Prometheus. 

I  would  not  quit 
This  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains. 

Mercury. 
Alas !  I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 

Prometheus. 
Pity  the  self-despising  slaves  of  Heaven,      429 
Not  me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene. 
As  light  in  the  sun,  throned :  how  vain  is  talk  ! 
Call  up  the  fiends. 
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Tone. 

O,  sister,  look  !  White  fire 
Has  cloveu  to  the  roots  you  huge  suow-loadetl 

cedar ; 
How  fearfully  God's  thuuder  howls  behiud ! 

Mercury. 
I  must  obey  his  words  and  thine :  alas  ! 
Most  heavily  remorse  hangs  at  my  heart ! 

Panthea. 
See  where  the  child  of  Heaven,  witli  winged 

feet, 
Runs  do^vn  the  slanted  sunlight  of  the  dawn. 

lONE. 

Dear  sister,  close  thy  plumes  over  thine  eyes 
Lest  thou  behold  and  die :    they  come :  they 

come  440 

Blackening   the   birth  of  day   with  countless 

wings, 
And  hollow  underneath,  like  death. 

First  Furt. 

Prometheus ! 

Second  Fury. 
Immortal  Titan ! 

Third  Fury. 

Champion  of  Heaven's  slaves  ! 

Prometheus. 
He  whom  some  dreadful  voice  invokes  is  here, 
Prometheus,  the  chained  Titan.  Horrible  f  onus, 
What  and  who  are  ye  r*  Never  yet  there  came 
Phantasms  so  foul  through  monster-teeming 
Hell 
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From  the  all-miscreativo  brain  of  Jove ; 
Whilst  I  bohokl  such  execrable  shapes, 
Methinks  I  grow  like  what  I  contemplate,    450 
And  laugh  and  stare  in  loathsome  sympathy. 

First  Fury. 
We  are  the  ministers  of  pain,  and  fear. 
And  disappointment,  and  mistrust,  and  hate, 
And  clinging  crime ;  and  as  lean  dogs  pursue 
Through   wood  and    lake    some    struck   and 

sobbing  fawn, 
We  track  all  things  that  weep,  and  bleed,  and 

live. 
When  the  great  King  betrays  them  to  our  will. 

Prometheus. 
Oh  !  many  fearful  natures  in  one  name, 
I  know  ye ;  and  these  lakes  and  echoes  know 
The  darkness  and  the  clangour  of  your  wings.  460 
But  why  more  hideous  than  your  loathed  selves 
Gather  ye  up  in  legions  from  the  deep  ? 

Second  Furt. 
We  knew  not  that :  Sisters,  rejoice,  rejoice ! 

Prometheus. 
Can  aught  exult  in  its  deformity  ? 

Second  Fury. 
The  beauty  of  delight  makes  lovers  glad. 
Gazing  on  one  another :  so  are  we. 
As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 
To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 
The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek. 
So  from, our  victim's  destined  agony  470 

The  shade  which  is  our  form  invests  us  round  ; 
Else  we  are  shapeless  as  our  mother  Night. 
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Prometheus. 
I  laiigli  your  power,  and  his  who  sent  you  htn'e, 
To  lowest  .seoru.     Pour  forth  the  cup  ol"  pain. 

First  Fury. 
Thou   thinkest  we  will  rend  thee   bono   from 

bone. 
And  nerve  from  nerve,  working  like  fire  within  ? 

Prometheus. 
Pain  is  my  element,  as  hate  is  thine ; 
Ye  rend  me  now :  I  care  not. 

Second  Fury. 

Dost  imagine 
We  will  but  laugh  into  thy  lidless  eyes  r' 

Prometheus. 
I  weigh  not  what  ye  do,  but  what  ye  suffer,  480 
Being  evil.     Cruel  was  the  jtower  which  called 
You,  or  aught  else  so  wretched,  iuto  light. 

Third  Fury. 
Thou  think'st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one  by 

one. 
Like  animal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure  not 
The  soul  which  burns  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  vain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self -content  of  wisest  men  : 
That  we  wili  be   dread  thought  beneath  thy 

brain, 
And  foul  desire  round  thine  astonished  heart, 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrinthine  veins       490 
Crawling  like  agony. 

Prometheus. 

AVhy,  ye  are  thus  now 
Yet  am  I  king  over  myself,  and  rule 
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The  torturing  and  conflicting  throngs  within, 
As  Jove  rules  you  when  Hell  grows  mutinous. 

Chorits  of  Fubies. 
From  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  ends  of 

the  earth, 
Wliere  the  night  has  its  grave  and  the  morning 
its  birth, 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Oh,  ye  who  shake  hills  with  the  scream  of  your 

mirth, 
Wlien  cities  sink  howling  in  ruin  ;  and  ye 
Who  with  wingless  footsteps  trample  the  sea,  500 
And  close  upon  Shipwreck  and  Famine's  track, 
Sit  chattering  with  joy  on  the  foodless  wreck ; 
Come,  come,  come ! 
Leave  the  bed,  low,  cold,  and  red. 
Strewed  beneath  a  nation  dead  ; 
Leave  the  hatred,  as  in  ashes 

Fire  is  left  for  future  burning : 
It  will  burst  in  bloodier  flashes 

When  ye  stir  it,  soon  returning : 
Leave  the  self-contempt  implanted  510 
In  young  spirits,  sense-enchanted. 

Misery's  yet  unkindled  fuel : 
Leave  Hell's  secrets  half  unchanted 

To  the  maniac  dreamer ;  cruel 
More  than  ye  can  be  with  hate 
Ls  he  with  fear. 

Come,  come,  come ! 
We  are  steaming  up  from  Hell's  wide  gate 
And  we  burthen  the  blast  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
But  vainly  we  toil  till  ye  come  here.       520 

lONE. 

Sister,  I  hear  the  thunder  of  new  wings. 
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Panthka. 
These  solid  niouuliiius  quiver  with  the  sound 
Even  as  the  tremulous  air :  their  shadows  make 
The  space  within  my  plumes  more  black  than 
night. 

First  Fury. 
Your  call  was  as  a  wiugrd  car 
Driven  on  ■whirlwiuds  fast  and  far ; 
It  rapt  us  from  red  gulphs  of  war. 

Second  Fury. 
From  wide  cities,  famine- wasted ; 

Third  Fury. 
Groans  half  heard,  and  blood  untasted ; 

Fourth  Fury. 
Kingly  conclaves  stern  and  cold,         530 
Where  blood  with  gold  is  bought  and 
sold; 

Fifth   Fury. 
From  the  furnace,  white  and  hot. 
In  which — 

A  Fury. 

Speak  not :  whisper  not : 
I  know  all  that  ye  would  tell, 
But  to  speak  might  break  the  spell 
Which  must  bend  the  Invincible, 
The  stern  of  thought ; 
He  yet  defies  the  deepest  power  of  Hell. 

Fury. 
Tear  the  veil ! 

Another  Fury. 
It  is  torn. 
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Chorus. 

The  pale  stars  of  the  morn 
Shine  on  a  misery,  dire  to  be  Lome.  540 

Dost  thou  faint,  mighty  Titan  ?  We  laugh  thee 

to  scorn. 
Dost  thou   boast  the   clear   knowledge   thou 

wakenedst  for  man  ? 
Then  was  kindled  within  him  a  thirst  which 

outran 
Those  perishing  waters ;  a  thirst  of  fierce  fever, 
Hope,  love,  doubt,  desire,  which  consume  him 

for  ever. 
"^         One  came  forth  of  gentle  worth 
Smiling  on  the  sanguine  earth  ; 
His  words  outlived  him,  like  swift  poison 
^  Withering  up  truth,  peace,  and  pity. 

Look !  where  round  the  wide  horizon  550 

Many  a  million-peopled  city 
Vomits  smoke  in  the  bright  air. 
Mark  that  outcry  of  despair  ! 
'Tis  his  mild  and  gentle  ghost 

Wailing  for  the  faith  he  kindled : 
Look  again,  the  flames  almost 

To  a  glow-worm's  lamp  have  dwindled : 
The  survivors  round  the  embers 
Gather  in  dread. 

^oj,joj,joj\  560 

Past  ages  crowd  on  thee,  but  each  one  remem- 
bers. 
And   the  future  is  dark,  and  the  present  is 

spread 
Like  a  pillow  of  thorns  for  thy  slumberless 
head. 

Semichorus  I. 
Drops  of  bloody  agony  flow 
From  his  white  and  quivering  brow. 
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Grant  a  little  respite  now  : 

See  a  diseuclianted  nation 

Springs  like  day  from  desolation  ; 

To  Truth  its  state  is  dedicate,  5C9 

And  Freedom  leads  it  forth,  her  mate  ; 

A  legioned  band  of  linked  brothers 

Whom  Love  calls  children — 

Semichorus  II. 

'Tis  another's : 
See  how  kindred  murder  kin : 
'Tis  the  vintage-time  for  death  and  sin : 
Blood,  like  new  wine,  bubbles  within: 
Till  Despair  smothers 
The  struggling  world,  which  slaves  and  tyrants 
win. 

[All  the  Furies  vanish,  except  one. 

lONE. 

Hark,  sister !  what  a  low  yet  dreadful  groan 
Quite  unsuppressed  is  tearing  up  the  heart 
Of  the  good  Titan,  as  storms  tear  the  deep,  5 So 
And  beasts  hear  the  sea  moan  in  inland  caves. 
Darest  thou  observe  how  the  fiends  torture 
him  ?  ^ 

Panthea. 
Alas !  I^^pfeed  forth  twice,  but  will  no  more. 

Ione. 
What  didst  thou  see  ? 

Panthea. 

A  woful  sight :  a  youth 
With  patient  looks  nailed  to  a  crucifix.  ^ 

Ione. 
What  next  ? 
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Panthea. 

The  licavcu  around,  tlic  earth  below 
Was  peoi)led  with  thick  shapes  of  human  death, 
All  horrible,  and  wrought  by  human  hands. 
And  some  appeared  the  work  of  humau  hearts, 
For   men   were   slowly  killed  by  frowns  and 

smiles :  590 

And  other  sights  too  foul  to  speak  and  live 
Were  wandering  by.    Let  us  not  tempt  worse 

fear 
By  looking  forth :  those  groans  are  grief  enough. 

Fury, 
Behold  an  emblem :  those  who  do  endure 
Deep  wrongs  for  man,  and  scorn,  and  chains, 

but  heap 
Thousandfold  torment  on  themselves  and  him. 

Pkometheus, 
Remit  the  anguish  of  that  lighted  stare  ; 
Close  those  wan  lips ;  let  that  thorn-wounded 

brow 
Stream  not  with  blood ;  it  mingles  with  thy 

tears !  599 

Fix,  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death, 
So  thy  sick  throes  shake  not  that  crucifix. 
So  those  pale  fingers  play  not  with  thy  gore. 
O,  horrible !  Thy  name  I  Avill  not  speak. 
It  hath  become  a  curse.     I  see,  I  sec 
"    The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just, 
Whom  thy  slaves  hate  for  being  like  to  thee, 
Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  heart's 

home, 
An  early-chosen,  late-lamented  home  ; 
As  hooded  ounces  cling  to  the  driven  hind ;  609 
Some  linked  to  corpses  in  unwholesome  cells : 
Some — Hear  I  not  the  multitude  laugh  loud? — 
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Impaled  iu  lingering  fire :  and  mighty  realms 
Float  by  my  feet,  like  sea-uprooted  isles. 
Whose  sons  are  kneaded  down  in  common  blood 
By  the  red  light  of  their  own  burning  homes. 

Fury. 
Blood  thou  canst  see,  and  fire ;  and  canst  hear 

groans ; 
Worse  things,  unheard,  unseen,  remain  behind. 

Prometheus. 
Worse  ? 

Fury. 
In  each  human  heart  terror  survives 
The  ruin  it  has  gorged :  the  loftiest  fear 
All  that  they  would  disdain  to  think  were  true : 
Hypocrisy  and  custom  make  their  minds      621 
The  fanes  of  many  a  worship,  now  outworn. 
They  dare  not  devise  good  for  man's  estate, 
And  yet  they  know  not  that  they  do  not  dare. 
The  good  want  power,  but  to  weep  barren  tears. 
The  powerful  goodness  want:  worse  need  for 

them. 
The  wise  want  love ;  and  those  who  love  want 

wisdom  ; 
And  all  best  things  are  thus  confused  to  ill. 
Many  are  strong  and  rich,  and  would  be  just, 
But  live  among  their  suffering  fellow-men   630 
As  if  none  felt :  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Prometheus. 
Thy  words  are  like  a  cloud  of  winged  snakes ; 
And  yet  I  pity  those  they  torture  not.  i^ 

Fury. 
Thou pitiest  them?  I  speak  no  more !  \_Vanishe8. 

III.  N 
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Prometheus, 

Ah  woe ! 
All  woe  !  Alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  for  ever ! 
I  close  my  tearless  eyes,  but  see  more  clear 
Thy  works  within  my  woe-illumed  mind. 
Thou  subtle  tyrant !    Peace  is  in  the  grave. 
The  grave  hides  all  things  beautiful  and  good: 
"^        I  am  a  God  and  cannot  find  it  there,  640 

Nor  would  I  seek  it :  for,  though  dread  revenge, 
N/     This  is  defeat,  fierce  king,  not  victory. 

The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest  gird  my 

soul 
With  new  endurance,  till  the  hour  arrives 
When  they  shall  be  no  types  of  things  which  are. 

Panthea. 
Alas !  what  sawest  thou  ? 

Prometheus. 

There  are  two  woes ; 
To  speak,  and  to  behold ;  thou  spare  me  one. 
Names  are  there,  Nature's  sacred  watch-words, 

they 
Were  borne  aloft  in  bright  emblazonry ;        649 
The  nations  thronged  around,  and  cried  aloud, 
As  with  one  voice,  Truth,  Uberty,  and  love ! 
Suddenly  fierce  confusion  fell  from  heaven 
Among  them :  there  was  strife,  deceit,  and  fear : 
Tyrants  rushed  in,  and  did  divide  the  spoil. 
This  was  the  shadow  of  the  truth  I  saw. 

The  Eaeth. 
I  felt  thy  torture,  son,  with  such  mixed  joy 
As  pain  and  virtue  give.     To  cheer  thy  state 
I  bid  ascend  those  subtle  and  fair  spirits, 
^       Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human 
thought, 
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And  who  inhabit,  as  birds  wing  the  wind,    660 
Its  world-surrouuding  sEther :  they  behold 
Beyond  that  twilight  realm,  as  in  a  glass, 
The  future :  may  they  speak  comfort  to  thee ! 

Panthea. 
Look,  sister,  where  a  troop  of  spirits  gather, 
Like  flucks  of  clouds   in   spring's  delightful 

weather. 
Thronging  in  the  blue  air ! 

lONE. 

And  sec !  more  come, 
Like  fountain- vapours  when  the  winds  are  dumb. 
That  climb  up  the  ravine  in  scattered  lines. 
And,  hark !  is  it  the  music  of  the  pines  ? 
Is  it  the  lake  ?    Is  it  the  waterfall  ?  670 

Panthea. 
*Tis  something  sadder,  sweeter  far  than  all. 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 
From  unremembered  ages  we 
Gentle  gmdes  and  guardians  be 
Of  heaven-oppressed  mortality ;     \/ 
And  we  breathe,  and  sicken  not, 
The  atmosphere  of  human  thought : 
Be  it  dim,  and  dank,  and  grey. 
Like  a  storm-extinguished  day. 
Travelled  o'er  by  dying  gleams  ; 

Be  it  bright  as  all  between  680 

Cloudless  skies  and  windless  streams. 

Silent,  liquid,  and  serene ; 
As  the  birds  within  the  wind. 

As  the  fish  within  the  wave, 
As  the  thoughts  of  man's  own  mind 

Float  through  all  above  the  grave ; 


i- 
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We  make  tliere  our  liquid  lair, 
Voyaging  cloudlikc  and  unpcnt 
Tlu-ougli  tlic  boundless  clement : 
Thence  we  bear  the  prophecy  690 

Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee ! 

lONE. 

More  yet  come,  one  by  one :  the  air  around 

them 
Looks  radiant  as  the  air  around  a  star. 

First  Spirit. 
On  a  battle-trumpet's  blast 
I  fled  hither,  fast,  fast,  fast, 
'Mid  the  darkness  upward  cast. 
V      From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn, 
From  the  tyrant's  banner  torn, 
Gathering  round  me,  onward  borne. 
There  was  mmgled  many  a  cry —       700 
Freedom !  Hope !  Death !  Victory ! 
Till  they  faded  through  the  sky ; 
And  one  sound,  above,  aroimd. 
One  sound  beneath,  around,  above, 
^       Was  moving ;  'twas  the  soul  of  love ; 
'Twas  the  hope,  the  prophecy. 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee. 


^o' 


Second  Spirit. 
A  rainbow's  arch  stood  on  the  sea. 
Which  rocked  beneath,  immovably ; 
And  the  triumphant  storm  did  flee,    710 
Like  a  conqueror,  swift  and  proud. 
Between,  with  many  a  captive  cloud, 
A  shapeless,  dark  and  rapid  crowd. 
Each  by  lightning  riven  in  half : 
I  heard  the  thunder  hoarsely  laugh : 
Mighty  fleets  were  strewn  like  chaff 
And  spread  beneath  a  hell  of  death 
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O'er  the  white  waters.     I  alit 

On  a  gi'eat  sliip  lightnint^'-split, 

And  sixjeded  hither  on  the  sigh  x      7:0 

Of  one  who  gave  au  enemy 

His  plank,  then  pkmged  aside  to  die. 

Third  Spirit. 
I  sate  beside  a  sage's  bed, 
And  the  hxmp  was  burning  red 
Near  the  book  where  lie  had  fed. 
When  a  Dream  Avith  plumes  of  flame, 
To  his  pillow  hovering  came. 
And  I  knew  it  was  the  same 
Which  had  kindled  long  ago 
Pity,  eloquence,  and  woe ;  v  730 

And  the  world  awhile  below 
Wore  the  shade,  its  lusti*e  made. 
It  has  borne  me  here  as  fleet 
As  Desire's  lightning  feet: 
I  must  ride  it  back  ere  morrow, 
Or  the  sage  will  wake  in  sorrow. 

Fourth  Spirit. 
On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept  ^ 

Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 
In  the  sound  his  breathing  kei)t ; 
Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses,        740 
But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses. 
He  wiU  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom. 
Nor  heed  nor  see,  what  things  they  be ; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 
Nurslings  of  immortahty  !         v 
One  of  these  awakened  me,  750 

And  I  sped  to  succour  thee. 


\/ 
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loNE. 

Behold' st  thou  not  two  shapes  fi'oin  the  east 

and  west 
Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest, 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air 
On  swift  still  wings  glide  down  the  atrao- 

s]>here  ? 
And,   hark !   their    sweet,   sad    voices !    'tis 

despair 
Mingled  with   love   and  then   dissolved   in 

sound. 

Panthea. 
Canst  thou  speak,  sister  ?  all  my  words  are 
drowned. 

lONE. 

Their  beauty  gives  me  voice.     See  how  they 

float 
On  their  sustaining  wings  of  skiey  grain,  760 
Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold: 
Their  soft  smiles  light  the  air  like  a  star's  fire. 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 
Hast  thou  beheld  the  form  of  Love  ? 

Fifth  Spirit. 

As  over  wide  dominions 

I   sped,  like  some  swift  cloud  that  wings  the 
wide  air's  wildernesses. 

That  planet-crested  shape  swept  by  on  light- 
ning-braided pinions, 

Scattering   the   liquid    joy   of    life   from   his 
ambrosial  tresses : 

His  footsteps  paved  the  world  with  light ;  but 
as  I  passed  'twas  fading, 

And  hollow  Euin  yawned  behind :  great  sages 
bound  in  madness, 


\ 
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And  headless  patriots,  and  pale  youths  who 
perished,  uuupbraidiug. 

Gleamed  in  the  night.'  I  wandered  o'er,  till 
thou,  0  King  of  sadness,  770 

Turned  by  thy  smile  the  worst  I  saw  to  recol- 
lected gladness. 

Sixth  Spirit. 
Ah,  sister!  Desolation^  is  a  delicate  thing: 
It  walks  not  on  the  earth,  it  floats  not  on  the  air. 
But  treads  with  killing  footstep,  and  fans  with 

silent  wing 
The  tender  hopes  which  in  their  hearts  the  best 

and  gentlest  bear ; 
AVho,  soothed  to  false  repose  by  the  fanning 

plumes  above 
And  the  music-stirring  motion  of  its  soft  and 

busy  feet. 
Dream  visions  of  aerial  joy,  and  call  the  monster, 

Love, 

'  The  full -stop  here  subverts  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  sense  ;  but  there  is  no  known  authority  for  can- 
celling it.  I  believe  the  Spirit  is  meant  to  be  speaking 
of  the  ni"ht  over  which  it  wandered,  using  '*  night  " 
to  describe  the  darkened  wildernesses  of  air  from 
wliich  the  light  of  Love  was  fading. — En. 

*  Compare  Book  xix  of  the  Ilicid  of  Homer,  in 
Chapman's  version  thus  : — 

Ate,  that  hurts  all,  perfects  all :  her  feet  are  soft,  and 

move 
Not  on  the  eartii,  they  bear  her  still  aloft  men's  heads, 

and  there 
The  harmful  hurts  them. 

In  the  Banquet  of  Plato  there  is  an  allusion  to  this 
l)assage,  thus  rendered  by  Shelley  : — "  For  Homer 
says,  that  the  Goildess  Calamity  is  delicate,  and  that 
her  feet  are  tender.  '  Her  feet  are  soft,'  he  says,  '  for 
she  treads  not  upon  the  ground,  but  makes  her  path 
upon  the  heads  of  men.'  " — Ed. 
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And  wake,  and  find  tlio  shadow  Pain,  as  he 
whom  now  we  greet. 

Chorus. 
Though  Ruin  now  Love's  sliadow  be,         780 
Following  him,  destroy ingly. 

On  Death's  white  and  winged  steed. 
Which  the  fleetest  cannot  flee, 

Trampling  down  both  flower  and  weed, 
Man  and  beast,  and  foul  and  fair, 
Like  a  tempest  through  the  air ; 
Thou  shalt  quell  this  horseman  grim, 
Woundless  thoucrh  in  heart  or  limb. 


'fci' 


Prometheus. 
Spirits  !  how  know  ye  this  shall  be  ? 

Chorus. 
In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  790 

As   buds  grow  red  when  the  snow-storms 
flee. 
From  spring  gathering  up  beneath. 
Whose  mild  winds  shake  the  elder  brake. 
And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  Wow : 
Wisdom,  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace, 
When  they  struggle  to  increase, 
Are  to  us  as  soft  winds  be 
To  shepherd  boys,  the  prophecy 
Which  begins  and  ends  in  thee.  800 

lONE. 

Where  are  the  Spirits  fled  ? 

Panthea. 

Only  a  sense 
Remains  of  them,  like  the  omnipotence 


I 
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Of  music,  wlien  the  iuspiretl  voice  and  lute 
Languish,  ere  yet  tlie  responses  are  mute, 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrintliiue  soul. 
Like  echoes  through  long  caverns,  wind  and  roll. 

Prometheus. 
How  fair  these  air-born  shapes  !  and  yet  I  fool 
Most  vain  all  hope  but  love ;  and  thou  art  far, 
Asia !  who,  when  my  being  overflowed, 
Wert  like  a  golden  chalice  to  bright  wine      810 
Which  else  had  sunk  into  the  thirsty  dust. , 
All  things  are  still :  alas  !  how  heavily 
This  quiet  morning  weighs  upon  my  heart ; 
Though  I  should  dream  I  could  even  sleep  with 

grief 
If  slumber  were  denied  not.     I  would  fain 
Be  what  it  is  my  destiny  to  be. 
The  saviour  and  the  strength  of  suffering  man. 
Or  sink  into  the  original  gulph  of  things : 
There  is  no  agony,  and  no  solace  loft ;  819 

Earth  can  console.  Heaven  can  torment  no  more.    ^ 

Panthea. 
Hast  thou  forgotten  one  who  watches  thee 
The  cold  dark  night,  and  never  sloops  but  when 
The  shadow  of  thy  spirit  falls  on  her  ? 

Pbometheus. 
I  said  all  hop*^  was  vain  but  love  :  thou  lovest. 

Panthea. 
Deeply  in  truth ;  but  the  eastern  star  looks  white,  v 
And  Asia  waits  in  that  far  Indian  vale 
The  scene  of  her  sad  exile  ;  rugged  once 
And  desolate  and  frozen,  like  this  ravine ; 
But  now  invested  with  fair  flowers  and  herbs, 
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And  haunted  by  swoot  airs  and  sounds,  "which 
flow  8  30 

Among  the  woods  and  waters,  from  the  aether 
Of  her  transforming  presence,  which  would  fade 
If  it  were  mingled  not  with  thine.     Farewell ! 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    ACT. 


ACT   II. 

Scene  I.     Morning.     A  lovely  Vale  in  the 
Indian  Caucasus.     Asia  alone. 

Asia. 

From   all   the    blasts    of    heaven    thou    hast 

descended : 
Yes,  like  a  spirit,  like  a  thought,  which  makes 
Unwonted  tears  throng  to  the  horny  eyes. 
And  boatings  haunt  the  desolated  heart, 
Which  should  have  learnt  repose  :  thou  hast 

descended 
Cradled  in  tempests;  thou  dost  wake,  O  Spring! 
O  child  of  many  winds !     As  suddenly 
Thou  comest  as  the  memory  of  a  dream. 
Which  now  is  sad  because  it  hath  been  sweet ; 
Like  genius,  or  like  joy  which  riseth  up.  10 

As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 
The  desert  of  our  life. 
This  is  the  season,  this  the  day,  the  hou.r ; 
At  sunrise  thou  shouldst  come,  sweet    sister 

mine. 
Too  long  desired,  too  long  delaying,  come  ! 
How  like  death-worms  the  wingless  mome.nts 

crawl ! 
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The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake  20 

Reflects  it :  now  it  wanes  :  it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  })ale  air  : 
'Tis  lost !  and  through  you  peaks  of  cloudlike 

snow 
The  roseate  sun-hght  quivers :  hear  I  not 
The  ^olian  music  of  her  sea-green  plumes 
Winnowing  the  crimson  dawn? 

Panthea  enters. 

I  feel,  I  see 
Those  eyes  which  burn  through  smiles  that 

fade  in  tears, 
Like  stars  half  quenched  in  mists  of  silver  dew. 
Beloved  and  most  beautiful,  who  wearest       30 
The  shadow  of  that  soul  by  which  I  live,      ^ 
How  late  thou  art !  the  sphered  sun  had  climbed 
The  sea ;  my  heart  was  sick  with  hope,  befoi'e 
The  printless  air  felt  thy  belated  plumes. 

Panthea. 
Pardon,  great  Sister  !  but  my  wings  were  faint 
With  the  delight  of  a  remembered  dream. 
As  are  the  noon-tide  plumes  of  summer  winds 
Satiate  with  sweet  flowers.     I  was  wont  to  sleep 
Peacefully,  and  awake  refreshed  and  calm 
Before  the  saered  Titan's  fall,  and  thy  40 

Unhappy  love,  had  made,  through  use  and  pity. 
Both  love  and  woe  familiar  to  my  heart 
As  they  had  grown  to  thine :  erewhile  I  slept 
Under  the  glaucous  caverns  of  old  Ocean 
Within  dim  bowers  of  green  and  purple  moss, 
Our  young  lone's  soft  and  milky  arms 
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Locked  tlicu,  as  now,  behind  my  dark,  moist 

hair, 
While  my  shut  eyes  and  cheek  were  pressed 

within 
The  folded  depth  of  her  life-breathing  bosom : 
But  not  as  now,  since  I  am  made  the  wind     50 
Which  fails  beneath  the  music  that  I  bear 
Of  thy  most  wordless  converse  ;  since  dissolved 
Into  the  sense  with  which  love  talks,  my  rest 
Was  troubled  and  yet  sweet ;  my  waking  hours 
Too  fvdl  of  care  and  pain. 

Asia. 

Lift  u])  thine  eyes, 
And  let  me  read  thy  dream. 

Panthea. 

As  I  have  said 
With  our  sea-sister  at  his  feet  I  slept. 
The  mountain  mists,  condensing  at  our  voice 
Under  the  moon,  had  spread  their  snowy  flakes, 
From  the  keen  ice  shielding  our  linked  sleep.  60 
Then  two  dreams  came.     One,  I  remember  not. 
But  in  the  other  his  pale  wound- worn  limbs 
Fell  from  Prometheus,  and  the  azure  night 
Grew  radiant  with  the  glory  of  that  form 
Which  lives  unchanged  within,  and  his  voice 

fell 
Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  brain, 
Faint  with  intoxication  of  keen  joy : 
"  Sister  of  her  whose  footsteps  pave  the  world 
"  With  loveliness — more  fair  than  aught  but 

her, 
"  Whose  shadow  thou  art — lift  thine  eyes  on 

me."  70 

I  lifted  them :  the  overpowering  light 
Of  that  immortal  shape  was  shadowed  o'er 


\ 
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By  love ;  which,  from  his  soft  and  flowing  limbs, 
And  passion-parted  lips,  and  keen,  faint  eyes, 
Steamed  forth  like  vaporous  fire ;  an  atmosphere 
Which  wrapped  me  in  its  all-dissolving  power, 
As  the  warm  aether  of  the  morning  sun 
Wraps  ere  it  drinks  some  cloud  of  wandering 

dew. 
I  saw  not,  heard  not,  moved  not,  only  felt 
His  presence  flow  and  mingle  through  my  blood 
Till  it  became  his  life,  and  his  grew  mine,      8 1 
And  I  was  thus  absorbed,  until  it  passed, 
And  like  the  vapours  when  the  sun  sinks  down, 
Gathering  again  in  drops  upon  the  pines. 
And  tremulous  as  they,  in  the  deep  night 
My  being  was  condensed ;  and  as  the  rays 
Of  thought  were  slowly  gathered,  I  could  hear 
His  voice,  whose  accents  lingered  ere  they  died 
Like  footsteps  of  weak  melody :  thy  name 
Among  the  many  sounds  alone  I  heard  90 

Of  what  might  be  articulate  ;  though  still 
I  listened  through  the  night  when  sound  was 

none, 
lone  wakened  then,  and  said  to  me : 
"  Canst  thou  divine  what  troubles  me  to-night  ? 
"  I  always  knew  what  I  desired  before, 
"  Nor  ever  found  deUght  to  wish  in  vain. 
"  But  now  I  cannot  tell  thee  what  I  seek ; 
"  I  know  not ;  something  sweet,  since  it  is  sweet 
"  Even  to  desire ;  it  is  thy  sport,  false  sister ; 
"  Thou  hast  discovered  some  enchantment  old, 
'*  Whose  spell?  have  stolen  my  sjjirit  as  I  slept 
"  And  mingled  it  with  thine :  for  when  just  now 
*'  We  kissed,  I  felt  within  thy  parted  lips      103 
"  The  sweet  air  that   sustained  me,  and  the 

warmth 
"  Of  the  life-blood,  for  loss  of  which  I  faint, 
"Quivered  between  our  intertwining  arms." 
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I  answered  not,  for  the  Eastern  star  grew  pale, 
But  fled  to  thee. 

Asia. 
Thou  speakest,  but  thy  words 
Are  as  the  air :  I  feel  them  not :  Oh,  lift 
Thine  eyes,  that  I  may  read  his  written  soul!  i  lo 

Panthea. 
I  lift  them  though  they  droop  beneath  the  load 
Of  that  they  would  express :  what  canst  thou 

see 
But  thine  own  fairest  shadow  imaged  there  ? 


"o^ 


Asia. 
Thine  eyes  are  like  the  deep,  blue,  boundless 

heaven 
Contracted  to  two  circles  underneath 
Their  long,  fine  lashes ;  dark,  far,  measureless, 
Orb  within  orb,  and  line  through  line  inwoven. 

Panthea, 
Why  lookest  thou  as  if  a  spirit  passed  ? 

Asia. 
There  is  a  change  :  beyond  their  inmost  depth 
I  see  a  shade,  a  shape :  'tis  He,  arrayed        120 
In  the  soft  light  of  his  own  smiles,  which  spread 
Like  radiance  from  the  cloud-surrounded  moon. 
Prometheus,  it  is  thine  !  depart  not  yet ! 
Say  not  those  smiles  that  we  shall  meet  again 
Within  that  bright  pavilion  which  their  beams 
Shall  build  on  the  waste  world  ?     The  dream  is 

told. 
What  shape  is  that  betAveen  us  ?     Its  rude  hair 
Roughens  the  wind  that  lifts  it,  its  regard 
Is  wild  and  quick,  yet  'tis  a  thing  of  air       129 
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For  through  its  grey  robe  gleams  the  golden  dew 
"Whose  stars  the  noon  has  queuched  not. 


Dream. 

Panthea. 
It  is  mine  other  dream. 


Follow!  Follow! 


Asia. 

It  disappears. 

Panthea. 
It  passes  now  into  my  mind.     Methought 
As  we  sate  here,  the  tiower-infolding  buds 
Burst  on  yon  lightning-blasted  almond-tree, 
When  swift  from  the  white  Scythian  wilderness 
A  wind  swept  forth  wrinkling  the  Earth  with 

frost : 
I  looked,  and  all  the  blossoms  were  blown  down  ; 
But  on  each  leaf  was  stamped,  as  the  blue  bells 
Of  Hyacinth  tell  Apollo's  written  grief,         140 
0,  follow,  follow  ! 

Asia. 

As  you  speak,  your  words 
Fill,  pause  by  pause,  my  own  forgotten  sleep 
With  shapes.     Methought  among  the   lawns 

together 
We   wandered,   underneath   the   young    grey 

dawn. 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 
Were   wandering   in   thick    flocks    along    the 

mountains 
Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind  ; 
And  the  white  dew  on  the  new  bladed  grass, 
Just  piercing  the  dark  earth,  hung  silently : 
And  there  was  more  which  I  remember  not : 
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But  on  the  shadows  of  the  morning  clouds,  151 
Athwart  the  purple  mountain  slope,  was  written 
Follow,  O,  follow  !  as  they  vanished  by. 
And  on  each  herb,  from  which  Heaven's  dew 

had  fallen, 
The  like  was  stamped,  as  with  a  withering  fire. 
A  wind  arose  among  the  pines  ;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of 

ghosts. 
Were  heard:   Oh,  follow,  follow,  follow 

ME  ! 
And  then  I  said :  "  Panthea,  look  on  me."    160 
But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 
Still  I  saw,  follow,  follow  ! 


Echo. 

Follow,  follow ! 

Panthea. 
The  crags,  this  clear  spring  morning,  mock  our 

voices 
As  they  were  spirit-tongued. 

Asia. 

It  is  some  being 
Around  the  crags.     What  fine  clear  sounds! 
O,  list ! 

Echoes  (tmseen). 
Echoes  we  :  listen ! 

We  cannot  stay : 
As  dew-stars  glisten 

Then  fade  away — 

Child  of  Ocean  !  170 
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Asia. 
Hark  !  Spirits  speak.     The  liquid  responses 
Of  their  aerial  tongues  yet  sound. 


Panthea. 


I  hear. 


Echoes. 
O,  follow,  follow, 

As  our  voice  recedeth 
Through  the  caverns  hollow, 

Where  the  forest  spreadeth ; 

(More  distant.) 

O,  follow,  follow ! 

Through  the  caverns  hollow. 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue, 
Where  the  wild  bee  never  flew,  i8o 

Through  the  noon-tide  darkness  deep,. 
By  the  odour-breathing  sleep 
Of  faint  night  flowers,  and  the  waves 
At  the  fountain-lighted  caves. 
While  our  music,  wild  and  sweet, 
Mocks  thy  gently  falling  feet. 
Child  of  Ocean ! 

Asia. 
Shall  we  pursue  the  sound?     It  grows  more 

faint 
And  distant. 

Panthea. 
List !  the  sti-ain  floats  nearer  now. 

Echoes. 
In  the  world  unknown  190 

Sleeps  a  voice  unspoken  ; 
By  thy  step  alone 

III.  o 
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Can  its  rest  be  broken ; 
Child  of  Ocean ! 

Asia. 
How  the  notes  sink  upon  the  ebbing  wind ! 

Echoes. 
O,  follow,  follow ! 
Through  the  caverns  hollow, 
As  the  song  floats  thou  pursue. 
By  the  woodland  noon-tide  dew ; 
By  the  forests,  lakes,  and  fountains       200 
Through  the  many-folded  mountains ; 
To  the  rents,  and  gulphs,  and  chasms. 
Where  the  Earth  reposed  from  spasms, 
On  the  day  when  He  and  thou 
,         Parted,  to  commingle  now  ; 
Child  of  Ocean ! 

Asia. 
Come,  sweet  Panthea,  link  thy  hand  in  mine, 
And  follow,  ere  the  voices  fade  away. 


Scene  II.  A  Forest,  intermingled  with  Rocks 
and  Caverns.  Asia  and  Panthea  pass  into 
it.  Two  young  Fauns  are  sitting  on  a  Bock, 
listening. 

Semichorus  I.  OF  Spirits. 
The  path  through  which  that  lovely  twain 
Have  passed,  by  cedar,  pine,  and  yew. 
And  each  dark  tree  that  ever  grew, 
Is  curtained  out  from  Heaven's  wide  blue  ; 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  wind,  nor  rain. 
Can  pierce  its  interwoven  bowers, 
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Nor  aught,  save  where  some  cloud  of  dew. 
Drifted  along  the  earth-creeping  breeze. 
Between  the  trunks  of  the  hoar  trees, 

Hangs  each  a  pearl  in  the  pale  flowers    lo 

Of  the  green  laurel,  blown  anew ; 
And  bends,  and  then  fades  silently. 
One  frail  and  fair  anemone  : 
Or  when  some  star  of  many  a  one 
That  climbs  and  wanders  through  steep  night, 
Has  found  the  cleft  through  which  alone 
Beams  fall  from  high  those  depths  upon 
Ere  it  is  borne  away,  away. 
By  the  swift  Heavens  that  cannot  stay, 
It  scatters  drops  of  golden  light,  20 

Like  lines  of  rain  that  ne'er  unite : 
And  the  gloom  divine  is  all  around. 
And  underneath  is  the  mossy  ground ; 


Semichorus  II. 
There  the  voluptuous  nightingales. 

Are  awake  through  all  the  broad  noon-day. 
When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  fails, 

And  through  the  windless  ivy-boughs, 

Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  dying  away 
On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom  ; 
Another  from  the  swinging  blossom,  30 

Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 

Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody, 
'Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute ; 
When  there  is  heard  thi'ough  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 

Like  many  a  lake-surrounded  flute, 
Sounds  overflow  the  hstener's  bi'ain 
So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain.  40 
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Semichorus  I. 
There  those  enchanted  eddies  play 

Of  echoes,  music-tongued,  which  draw, 

By  Demogorgon's  mighty  law, 

Witli  melting  rapture,  or  sweet  awe, 
All  spirits  on  that  secret  way ; 

As  inland  boats  are  driven  to  Ocean 
Down  streams  made  strong  with  mountain- 
thaw  : 
And  first  there  comes  a  gentle  sound 
To  those  in  talk  or  slumber  bound, 

And  wakes  the  destined.     Soft  emotion 
Attracts,  impels  them  :  those  who  saw        5 1 

Say  from  the  breathing  earth  behind 

There  steams  a  plume-uplifting  wind 
Which  drives  them  on  their  path,  while  they 

Believe  their  own  swift  wings  and  feet 
The  sweet  desires  within  obey  : 
And  so  they  float  upon  their  way, 
Until,  still  sweet,  but  loud  and  strong, 
The  storm  of  sound  is  driven  along, 

Sucked  up  and  hurrying :  as  they  fleet  60 

Behind,  its  gathering  billows  meet 
And  to  the  fatal  mountain  bear 
Like  clouds  amid  the  yielding  air. 

First  Faun. 
Canst  thou  imagine  where  those  spirits  live 
Which  make  such  delicate  music  in  the  woods  ? 
We  haunt  within  the  least  frequented  caves 
And  closest  coverts,  and  we  know  these  wilds. 
Yet  never  meet  them,  though  we  hear  them  oft : 
Where  may  they  hide  themselves  ? 

Second  Faun. 

'Tis  hard  to  tell : 
T  have  heard  those  more  skilled  in  spirits  say, 
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The  bubbles,  which  the  euchantiueut  of  the  suu 
Sucks  from  the  pale  faint  water-tiowers  that 

pave  72 

The  oozy  bottom  of  clear  lakes  and  pools, 
Are  the  pavilions  where  such  dwell  and  float 
Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 
Which   noon-tide  kindles   through  the  woven 

leaves ; 
And  when  these  burst,  and  the  thin  fiery  air. 
The  which  they  breathed  within  those  lucent 

domes. 
Ascends  to  flow  like  meteors  through  the  night, 
They   ride  on  them,  and   rein   their  headlong 

speed,  80 

And  bow  their  burning  crests,  and  glide  in  fire 
Under  the  waters  of  the  earth  again. 

First  Faun. 
K  such  live  thus,  have  others  other  lives. 
Under  pink  blossoms  or  within  the  bells 
Of  meadow  flowers,  or  folded  violets  deep, 
■  Or  on  their  dying  odours,  when  they  die. 
Or  in  the  sunlight  of  the  sphered  dew  ? 

Second  Faun. 
Aye,  many  more  which  we  may  well  divine. 
But,  should  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would 

come. 
And  thwart  Sileuus  find  his  goats  undrawn,  90 
And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely  songs 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  God,  and  Chaos  old. 
And  Love,  and  the  chained  Titan's  woful  doom, 
And  how  he  shall  be  loosed,  and  make  the  earth 
One    brotherhood :    delightful    strains    which 

cheer 
Our  solitary  twilights,  and  which  charm 
To  silence  the  unenvying  nightingales. 
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Scene  III.     A  Pinnacle  of  Rock  among  Moun- 
tains.    Asia  and  Panthea. 

Panthea. 
Hither  the  sound  has  borne  us — to  the  realm 
Of  Demogorgon,  and  the  mighty  portal, 
Like  a  volcano's  meteor-breathing  chasm, 
Whence  the  oracular  vapour  is  hurled  up 
Which  lonely  men  drink  wandering  in  their 

youth. 
And  call  truth,  virtue,  love,  genius,  or  joy. 
That  maddening  wine  of  life,  whose  dregs  they 

drain 
To  deep  intoxication  ;  and  uplift. 
Like  Maenads  Avho  cry  loud,  Evoe !  Evoe ! 
The  voice  which  is  contagion  to  the  world.     lo 

Asia. 
Fit  throne  for  such  a  Power  !    Magnificent ! 
How  glorious  art  thou.  Earth  !    And  if  thou  be 
The  shadow  of  some  spirit  lovelier  still. 
Though  evil  stain  its  work,  and  it  should  be 
Like  its  creation,  weak  yet  beautiful, 
I  could  fall  down  and  worship  that  and  thee. 
Even  now  my  heart  adoreth  :  Wonderful ! 
Look,  sister,  ere  the  vapour  dim  thy  brain : 
Beneath  is  a  wide  plain  of  billowy  mist. 
As  a  lake,  paving  in  the  morning  sky,  20 

With  azure  waves  which  burst  in  silver  light, 
Some  Indian  vale.     Behold  it,  rolling  on 
Under  the  curdling  winds,  and  islanding 
The  peak  whereon  we  stand,  midway,  around, 
Encinctured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests, 
Dim    twilight- lawns,    and    stream  -  illumined 

caves. 
And    wind -enchanted    shapes    of    wandering 

mist ; 
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And  far  on  high  the  keen  sky-cleaving  moun- 
tains 
From  icy  spires  of  sun-like  radiance  fling 
The  dawn,  as  lifted  Ocean's  dazzling  spray,    30 
From  some  Atlantic  islet  scattered  up, 
Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  water-drops. 
The  vale  is  girdled  with  their  walls,  a  howl 
Of  cataracts  from  their  thaw-cloveu  ravines, 
Satiates  the  listening  wind,  continuous,  vast, 
Awful  as  silence.     Hark  !  the  rushing  snow ! 
The  sun-awakened  avalanche  !  whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there 
Flake  after  flake,  in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great 
truth  40 

Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now. 

Panthea. 
Look  how  the  gusty  sea  of  mist  is  breaking 
In  crimson  foam,  even  at  our  feet !  it  rises 
As  Ocean  at  the  enchantment  of  the  moon 
Round  foodless  men  wrecked  on  some  oozy  isle. 

Asia. 
The  fragments  of  the  cloud  are  scattered  up ; 
The  wind  that  lifts  them  disentwiues  my  hair ; 
Its  billows  now  sweep  o'er  mine  eyes  ;  my  brain 
Grows   dizzy ;    I  see  thin  shapes  within   the 
mist.  .  50 

Panthea. 
A  countenance  with  beckoning  smiles  :  there 

burns 
An  azure  fire  within  its  golden  locks ! 
Another  and  another :  hark  !  they  speak ! 
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Song  of  Spieits. 
To  the  deep,  to  the  deep,  * 

DowB,  down  ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep, 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  Death  and  of  Life  ; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are  60 

Even  to  the  steps  of  the  remotest  throne, 
Down,  down ! 

*While  the  sound  whirls  around, 

Down,  down ! 
As  the  fawn  draws  the  hound, 
As  the  lightning  the  vapour, 
As  a  weak  moth  the  taper  ; 
Death,  despair  ;  love,  soxtow  ; 
Time  both  ;  to-day,  to-morrow ; 
As  steel  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  stone,      70 

Down,  down ! 

Through  the  grey,  void  abysm, 

Down,  down ! 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not. 
And  the  cavern- crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given, 
Where  there  is  one  pervading,  one  alone, 

Down,  down !  80 

In  the  depth  of  the  deep 

Down,  down  ! 
Like  veiled  lightning  asleep, 
Like  the  spark  nursed  in  embers. 
The  last  look  Love  remembers. 
Like  a  diamond,  which  shines 
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On  the  dark  wealtli  of  niiiies, 
A  spell  is  treasured  but  for  thee  alone. 
Down,  down  ! 

We  have  bound  thee,  we  guide  thee ;  90 

Down,  down  ! 
With  the  bright  form  l)eside  thee  ; 
Resist  not  the  weakness, 
Such  strength  is  in  meekness 
That  the  Eternal,  the  Tniiuortal, 
Must  unloose  through  life's  portal 
The  snake-like    Doom  coiled  underneath 
his  throne 

By  that  alone. 


Scene  IV.     The  Cave  o/Demogorgon.     Asia 
and  Panthea. 

Panthea. 
What  veiled  form  sits  on  that  ebon  throne  ? 

Asia. 
The  veil  has  fallen. 

Panthea. 

I  see  a  mighty  darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  power,  and  rays  of  gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  from  the  meridian  sun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless ;  neither  limb. 
Nor  form,  nor  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  Uving  Spiri^^. 

>  Demogorgon. 
Ask  what  thou  wouldst  know. 

Asia. 
What  canst  thou  tell  ? 
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Demogorgon. 

All  thins^s  thou  dar'st  demand. 


Asia. 
Who  made  the  living  world  ? 


Demogorgon. 


God. 


Asia. 

Who  made  all 
That    it    contains  ?    thought,    passion,  reason, 
will,  10 

Imagination  ? 

Demogorgon. 

God :  Almighty  God. 

Asia. 
Who  made  that  sense  which,  when  the  winds  of 

spring 
In  rarest  visitation,  or  the  voice 
Of  one  beloved  heard  in  youth  alone, 
Fills  the  faint  eyes  with  falling  tears  which  dim 
The  radiant  looks  of  unbewailing  flowers. 
And  leaves  this  peopled  earth  a  solitude 
When  it  returns  no  more  ?  ^ 

Demogorgon. 

Merciful  God. 

Asia. 
And  who  made  ten'or,  madness,  crime,  remorse, 

'  Probably  there  is  no  corruption  here,  although 
the  author's  evident  intention  is  not  properly  carried 
out,  there  being  nothing  predicated  concerning  the 
sense  mentioned  in  the  lirst  line  of  the  speech. — Ed. 
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Which  from  the  links  of  the  great  chain  of 
things,  20 

To  every  thought  within  the  mind  of  man 
Sway  and  drag  heavily,  and  each  one  reels 
L'uder  the  load  towards  the  pit  of  death ; 
Abandoned  hope,  and  love  that  turns  to  hate ; 
And    self-contoni])t,    bitterer    to    drink    than 

blood  ; 
Pain,  whose  imheeded  and  familiar  spoccli 
Is  howling,  and  keen  shrieks,  day  after  day  ; 
And  Hell,  or  the  sharp  fear  of  Hell  ? 

Demogorgon. 

He  reigns. 

Asia. 
Utter  his  name :  a  world  pining  in  pain 
Asks  but   his  name:    curses  shall  drag   him 
down.  30 

Demogorgon. 
He  reigns. 

Asia. 
I  feel,  1  know  it :  who  ? 

Demogorgon. 

He  reigns. 

Asia. 
Who  reigns  ?    There  was  the  Heaven  and  Earth 

at  first, 
And  Light  and  Love ;  then  Saturn,  from  whose 

throne 
Time  fell,  an  envious  shadow :  such  the  state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway. 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 
Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them, 
And  semivital  worms  ;  but  he  refused 
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The  Lirthright  of  their  being,  knowledge,  power, 
The  skill  wliieh  wields  the  elements,  the  thought 
Which  pierces  this  dim  universe  like  light,     41 
Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love ; 
For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.     Then  Pro- 
metheus 
-J  Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 
And  with  this  law  alone,  "  Let  man  be  free," 
Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  Heaven. 
To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law  ;  to  be 
Omnipotent  but  friendless  is  to  reign ; 
And  Jove  now  reigned  ;  for  (m  the  race  of  man 
First  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease,  50 
Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death  unseen  before, 
Fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove 
With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire, 
Their  shelterless,  pale  tribes  to  mountain  caves: 
And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  wants  he  sent, 
And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 
Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war, 
So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 
^'  Prometheus  saw,  and  wated  the  legioned  hopes 
Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers,     60 
Nepenthe,  Moly,  Amaranth,  fadeless  blooms, 
That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow 

wings 
The  shape  of  Death  ;  and  Love  he  sent  to  bind 
The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 
Which   bears    the   wine   of    life,  the    human 

heart ; 
And  he  tamed  fire  which,  like  some  beast  of 

prey, 
Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 
The  frown  of  man ;  and  tortured  to  his  will 
Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power. 
And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  forms  70 
Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 
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He    gave    man    speech,   and   speech    created 

thought, 
Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe ; 
And  Science  struck  the  thrones  of  eai'th  and 

heaven, 
Which  shook,  but  fell  not ;  and  the  harmonious 

miud 
Poured  itself  f(.»rth  iu  all-prophetic  song  ; 
And  music  lilted  vip  the  listeuiug  spirit 
Until  it  walked,  exempt  from  mortal  care, 
Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound ; 
And   human  hands  first  mimicked  and   then 

mocked,  80 

With    moulded    limbs    more    lovely    than    its 

own, 
The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine ; 
And  mothers,  gazing,  drank  the  love  men  see 
Reflected  in  their  race,  behold,  and  perish. 
He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs. 
And  Disease  drank  and  slept.    Death  grew  like 

sleep. 
He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 
Of   the   wide-wandering,  stars ;    and  how  the 

sun 
Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 
The  pale  moon  is  transfoi-med,  when  her  bi'oad 

eye  90 

Grazes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea : 
He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs, 
The  tempest- winged  chariots  of  the  Ocean, 
And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian.     Cities  then 
Were  built,  and  through  their  snow-like  columns 

flowed 
The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  aether  shone, 
And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 
Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 
Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he  hangs 
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Witlierintr  i^"  destined  pain:  but  who  reigns' 

dov^  .  .      '°° 

Evil  the  inimedieable  plague,  which,  while 
Man  Ic^ks  ou  his  (creation  like  a  God 
^jj^  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on 
T>.e  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of  earth, 
TS-'he  outcast,  the  abandoned,  the  alone  ? 
Not  Jove :  while  yet  his  fi'own  shook  heaven, 

aye,  when 
His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 
Cursed  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.    Declare 
Who  is  his  master  ?    Is  he  too  a  slave  ? 

Demogorgon. 
All   spirits   are   enslaved  which   serve  things 
evil :  I  lo 

Thou  knowest  if  Jupiter  be  such  or  no. 

Asia, 
Whom  calledst  thou  God  ? 

Demogorgon, 

I  spoke  but  as  ye  speak, 
For  Jove  is  the  supreme  of  living  things, 

Asia. 
Who  is  the  master  of  the  slave  ? 

Demogorgon. 

If  the  abysm 
Could  vomit  forth  its  secrets.     But  a  voice 
^     Is  wanting,  the  deep  truth  is  imageless  ; 

^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  edition,  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  rirfit  reading,  although  rahhs  is  some- 
times substituted.  The  statement  is  that  Jove  does 
not  reign  down  evil  :  if  it  were  that  he  did  not  rain 
down  evil,  it  wouhl  }»e  contrary  to  the  conception  of 
Jove's  character. — Ed, 
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For  what  would  it  avail  to  bid  thee  gaze 

On  the  revolving  world  ?     What  to  bid  speak 

Fate,  Time,  Occasion,  Chance  and  Change  ?  To 

these 
All  things  are  subject  but  eternal  Love.        120 

Asia. 
So  much  I  asked  before,  and  my  heart  gave 
The  response  thou  hast  given  ;  and  of  such 

truths 
Each  to  itself  must  be  the  oracle. 
One  more  demand  ;  and  do  thou  answer  me 
As  mine  own  soul  would  answer,  did  it  know 
That  which  I  ask.     Prometheus  shall  arise 
Henceforth  the  sun  of  this  rejoicing  world  : 
When  shall  the  destined  hour  arrive  ? 

Demogorgon. 

Behold ! 

Asia. 
The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple 

night 
I  see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds  1 30 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds :  in  each  there 

stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer  urging  their  flight. 
Some  look  behind,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there, 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars : 
Others,  with   burning   eyes,   lean   forth,   and 

drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed, 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  tied  on  before. 
And  now,  even   now,  they  clasped   it.     Their 

bright  locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair :  they  all 
Sweep  onward. 


208 
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Demogorgon. 
These  are  the  immortal  Hours,     140 
Of  whom  thou  didst  demand.     One  waits  for 
thee. 

Asia. 
A  spirit  with  a  dreadful  countenance 
Checks  its  dark  chariot  by  the  craggy  gulph. 
Unlike  thy  brethren,  ghastly  chai'ioteer, 
Who  art  thou  ?  Whither  wouldst  thou  bear  me? 
Sj^eak ! 

Spirit. 
I  am  the  shadow  of  a  destiny 
More  dread  than  is  my  aspect :  ere  yon  planet 
Has  set,  the  darkness  Avhich  ascends  with  me 
Shall  wrap  in  lasting  night  heaven's  kingless 
throne. 


Asia. 
What  meanest  thou  ? 

Panthea. 
That  terrible  shadow  floats     150 
Up  from  its  throne,  as  may  the  lurid  smoke 
Of  earthquake-ruinod  (dties  o'er  the  sea. 
Lo  !  it  ascends  the  car  ;  the  coursers  fly 
Terrified  :  watch  its  path  among  the  stars 
Blackening  the  night ! 

Asia. 
Thus  I  am  answered  :  strange  ! 

Panthea. 
See,  near  the  verge,  another  chariot  stays  ; 
An  ivory  shell  inlaid  with  crimson  fire. 
Which  comes  and  goes  within  its  sculptured  rim 
Of  delicate  strange  tracery  ;  the  young  spirit  1 59 
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Tliat  guides  it  has  the  dove-like  eyes  of  hope  ; 
How  its  soft  smiles  attract  the  soul !  as  light 
Lures  winged  iusects  through  the  lampless  air. 

Spirit. 
My  coursers  are  fed  with  the  lightning,     163 

They  drink  of  the  whirlwind's  stream, 
And  when  the  red  morning  is  brightning 
They  bathe  in  the  fresh  sunbeam  ; 
They  have  strength  for  their  swiftness  I 
deem, 
Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 

I  desire  :  and  their  speed  makes  night  kindle  ; 
I  fear :  they  outstrip  the  Typhoon  ;         1 70 

Ere  the  cloud  piled  on  Atlas  can  dwindle 
We  encircle  the  earth  and  the  moon  : 
We  shall  rest  from  long  labours  at  noon  : 

Then  ascend  with  me,  daughter  of  Ocean. 


Scene  V.  The  Car  pauses  within  a  Cloud  on 
the  Top  of  a  snowy  Mountain.  Asia,  Panthea, 
and  the  Spirit  op  the  Hour. 

Spirit. 

On  the  brink  of  the  night  and  the  morning 
My  coursers  are  wont  to  respire ; 

But  the  Earth  has  just  whispered  a  warning 
That  their  flight  must  be  swifter  than  fire  : 
They  shall  drink  the  hot  speed  of  desire  ! 

Asia. 
Thou  breathest  on  their  nostrils,  but  my  breath 
Would  give  thein  swifter  speed. 

Spirit. 

Alas  !  it  could  not. 
HI.  p 
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Panthea. 

Oil  Spirit !  pause,  and  tell  whence  is  the  light 
Which  fills  the  cloud  ?  the  sun  is  yet  unrisen. 

Spirit. 
The  sun  will  rise  not  until  noon.     Apollo       lo 
V  Is  held  in  heaven  by  wonder  ;  and  the  light 

Which  fills  this  vapour,  as  the  aerial  hue 
Of  fountain-gazing  roses  fills  the  water, 
Flows  from  thy  mighty  sister. 

Panthea. 

Yes,  I  feel — 

Asia. 
What  is  it  with  thee,  sister  ?    Thou  art  pale. 

Panthea. 
How  thou  art  changed  !  I  dai-e  not  look  on  thee ; 
I  feel  but  see  thee  not.    I  scarce  endure 
The  radiance  of  thy  beauty.   Some  good  change 
Is  working  in  the  elements,  which  suffer 
Thy  presence  thus  unveiled.    The  Nereids  tell  20 
That  on  the  day  when  the  clear  hyaline 
Was  cloven  at  thy  uprise,  and  thou  didst  stand 
Within  a  veined  shell,  which  floated  on 
Over  the  calm  floor  of  the  crystal  sea, 
Among  the  ^gean  isles,  and  by  the  shores 
Which  bear  thy  name ;    love,  like  the  atmo- 
sphere 
Of  the  sun's  fire  filling  the  living  world. 
Burst   from   thee,   and    illumined   earth  and 

heaven 
And  the  deep  ocean  and  the  sunless  caves 
And  all  that  dwells  within  them ;    till  grief 
cast  •so 
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Kolipse  upon  the  soul  from  which  it  came : 
iich  art  thou  uow  ;  uor  is  it  I  aloue, 

ihv  sister,  thy  companion,  thine  own  chosen 
one. 

But  the  whole  world  which   seeks  thy   sym- 
pathy. 

Hear'st  thou  not  sounds  i'  the  air  which  speak 
the  love 

Of  all  articulate  beings  ?     Feel'st  thou  not 

The  inanimate  winds  enamoured  of  thee  ?  List ! 

{Mimic.) 

Asia. 
Thy  words  are  sweeter  than  aught  else  but  his 
Whose  echoes  they  are  :  yet  all  love  is  sweet. 
Given  or  returned.    Common  as  light  is  love,  40 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  the  wide  heaven,  the  all-sustaining  air. 
It  makes  the  reptile  equal  to  the  God  : 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate, 
As  I  am  now  ;  but  those  who  feel  it  most    • 
Ai"e  happier  still,  after  long  sufferings. 
As  I  shall  soon  become. 

Panthea. 

List !  Spirits  speak. 

Voice  in  the  Air,  singing. 
Life  of  Life  !  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them  ; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle  50 

Make  the  cold  air  fire  ;  then  screen  them 
In  those  looks,  whei*e  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

Child  of  Light !  thy  limbs  are  burning 
Through  the   vest  which  seems   to  hide 
them ; 
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As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 

Through  the  clouds  ere  they  divide  them  ; 
And  this  atmosphere  divinest 
Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shinest. 


Fair  are  others  ;  none  beholds  thee,  60 

But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 

Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendour, 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 

As  1  feel  now,  lost  for  ever  ! 

Lamp  of  Earth !  where'er  thou  movest 
Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness. 

And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness. 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing,  70 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailiug  ! 

Asia. 
My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat. 
Which,  like  a  sleeping  swap,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  a  helm  conducting  it. 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 
It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever, 
Upon  that  manyrwinding  river, 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses,        80 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses  ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound. 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around. 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading  sound : 

Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 
In  music's  most  serene  dominions  ; 
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Catching    the    winds    that    fan    that   happy 
heaven. 
And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 
Without  a  course,  without  a  star, 
B\it  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven  ;        90 
Till  throuij:h  Elysian  garden  islets 
By  thee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots, 
"VVliere  never  mortal  pinnace  glided. 
The  l)oat  of  my  desire  is  guided: 
Realms  where  the  iiir  we  breathe  is  love. 
Which   in   the  winds  and  on  the  waves  doth 

move. 
Harmonizing    this    earth   with    what   we  feel 
above. 

We  have  passed  Age's  icy  caves, 

And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves. 

And  Youth's  smooth  ocean,  smiling  to  betray: 
Beyond  the  glassy  gulphs  we  flee  loi 

Of  shadow-peo})led  Infancy, 

Through  Death  and  Birth,  to  a  diviner  day ; 
A  paradise  of  vaulted  bowers, 
Lit  by  downward-gazing  flowers. 
And  watery  paths  that  wind  between 
Wildernesses  calm  and  green. 

Peopled  by  shapes  too  bright  to  see, 

And  rest,  having  beheld ;  somewhat  like  thee  ; 

Which    walk     upon     the     sea,     and     chaimt 
melodiously!  no 


END    OF    THE    SECOND   ACT. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I.     Heaven.    Jupiter  on  his  Throne; 
Thetis  and  the  other  Deities  assembled. 

Jupiter. 
Ye  congregated  powers  of  heaven,  who  share 
The  glory  and  the  strength  of  him  ye  serve, 
Rejoice  !  henceforth  I  am  omnipotent. 
All  else  had  been  subdued  to  me ;  alone 
The  soul  of  man,  like  unextinguished  fire. 
Yet  bums  towards  heaven  with  fierce  reproach 

and  doubt, 
And  lamentation,  and  reluctant  prayer. 
Hurling  up  insurrection,  which  might  make 
Our  antique  empii'e  insecure,  though  built 
On  eldest  faith,  and  hell's  coeval,  fear ;  lo 

And  though  my  curses  through  the  pendulous 

air. 
Like  snow  on  herbless  peaks,  fall  flake  by  flake, 
And  cling  to   it ;    though   under   my   wi'ath's 

might 
It  climb  the  crags  of  life,  step  after  step. 
Which  wound  it,  as  ice  wounds  unsandalled 

feet. 
It  yet  remains  supreme  o'er  misery. 
Aspiring,  unrepressed,  yet  soon  to  fall : 
Even  now  have  1  begotten  a  strange  wonder, 
That  fatal  child,  the  terror  of  the  earth. 
Who  waits  but  till  the  destined  hour  arrive,  20 
Bearing  from  Demogorgon's  vacant  throne 
The  dreadful  might  of  ever-living  limbs 
Which  clothed  that  awful  spirit  unbeheld. 
To  redescend,  and  trample  out  the  spark. 

Pour  forth  heaven's  wine,  Idsean  Ganymede, 
And  let  it  fill  the  Dsedal  cups  like  fire, 
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And  from  the  flower-inwoven  soil  divine 

Ye  all-triumphant  harmonies  arise, 

As  dew  from  earth  nudor  the  twilight  stars : 

Drink !    be  the  nectar  circling  through   your 

veins  30 

The  soul  of  joy,  ye  ever-living  Gods, 
Till  exultation  burst  in  one  wide  voice 
Like  music  from  Elysian  winds. 

And  thou 
Ascend  beside  me,  veiled  in  the  light 
Of  the  desire  which  makes  thee  one  with  me, 
Thetis,  bright  image  of  eternity ! 
When  thou  didst  cry,  "  Insufferable  might ! 
"  Grod  !    Spare  me  !    I  sustain  not  the  quick 

flames, 
"  The  penetrating  presence  ;  all  my  being, 
■'  Like  him   whom    the   Numidian    seps '    did 

thaw  40 

"  Into  a  dew  with  poison,  is  dissolved, 
"  Sinking  through  its  foundations  :"  even  then 
Two  mighty  spirits,  mingling,  made  a  third 
Mightier  than  either,  which,  unbodied  now, 

'  It  is  not  strange  that  Shelley,  with  his  fondness 
for  snakes  and  liis  partiality  for  Liioan  sliould  have 
retained  stron^r  ophidian  impressions  from  his  perusals 
of  the  rharsalui  ;  hut  his  recollection  of  the  fate  of 
the  soldier  Sahellus  as  described  in  tlie  ninth  book  of 
that  poem  serves  to  mark  a  most  notable  advance  in 

Soetic  taste  and  ima,i,nnation  in  mere  language.  The 
issolution  of  Sabellus  by  the  p<jison  or  the  seps  is 
described  in  very  unpleasant  terms  in  the  original  : 
when  in  1817  Shelley  mixed  up  the  attributes  of  the 
seps  and  the  amphisbcena  while  writing  stanza  xxi 
of  Canto  viii  of  Laon  and  Cythna,  he  not  only  left  a 
stanza  which  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  for  sheer  bad- 
ness of  construction,  but  retained  the  hideous  thought 
of  Lucan  in  the  words  "putrid  mass."  Here,  two 
years  later,  we  find  him  making  use  of  the  incident 
for  purposes  of  the  highest  poetic  imagery,  and  in  verse 
and  language  leaving  nothing  to  desire. — Ep., 
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Between  us  floats,  felt,  although  unbeheld, 
Waitin<2j  the  incarnation,  which  ascends, 
(Hear  je  the  thunder  of  the  fiery  wheels 
Griding    the    winds  ?)     from     Demogorgon's 
throne.  48 

Victory  !  victoiy  !  Feel'st  thou  not,  0  world. 
The  earthquake  of  his  chariot  thundering  up 
Olympus  ? 

[The  Car  of  the  Hour  arrives.   Demogorgon 
descends,   and  moves  towards  the   Throne 
of  Jupiter. 

Awful  shape,  what  art  thou  ?  Speak  ! 

Demogorgon. 
Eternity.     Demand  no  direr  name. 
Descend,  and  follow  me  down  the  abyss. 
I  am  thy  child,  as  thou  wert  Saturn's  child  ; 
Mightier    than    thee :    and    we    must    dwell 

together 
Henceforth  in  darkness.      Lift  thy  lightnings 

not. 
The  tyranny  of  heaven  none  may  retain, 
Or  reassume,  or  hold,  succeeding  thee : 
Yet  if  thou  wilt,  as  'tis  the  destiny  59 

Of  trodden  worms  to  writhe  till  they  are  dead. 
Put  forth  thy  might. 

Jupiter. 

Detested  prodigy ! 
•J  Even  thus  beneath  the  deep  Titanian  prisons 

I  trample  thee  !  thou  lingerest  ? 

Mercy !  mercy ! 
No  pity,  no  release,  no  respite !  Oh, 
That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  enemy  my  judge. 
Even   where    he    hangs,    seared   by    my    long 

revenge. 
On  Caucasus !  he  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
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Gentle,  and  just,  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 

The  monarch  of  the  world?     What  then  art 

thou  ? 
No  refuge  !  no  appeal ! 

Sink  with  me  then,  70 
"We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  ruin, 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight. 
Into  a  shoreless  sea.     Let  hell  unlock 
Its  mounded  oceans  of  tempestuous  fire. 
And  whelm  on  them  into  the  bottomless  void 
This  desolated  world,  and  thee,  and  me, 
The   conqueror   and   the   conquered,  and   the 

wreck 
Of  that  for  which  they  combated. 

Ai!  Ai! 
The  elements  obey  me  not.     I  sink  80 

Dizzily  down,  ever,  for  ever,  dovni. 
And,  like  a  cloud,  mine  enemy  above 
Darkens  my  fall  with  victory  !  Ai,  Ai ! 


Scene  II.  The  Mouth  of  a  great  River  in  the 
Island  Atlantis.  Ocean  is  discovered  reclining 
near  the  Shore ;  Apollo  stands  beside  him. 

Ocean. 
He  fell,  thou  sayest,  beneath  his  conqueror's 
frown  ? 

Apollo. 
Ave,  when  the  strife  was  ended  which  made 

dim 
The  orb  I  rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars, 
The  terrors  of  .his  eye  ilk;mined  heaven 
With  sanguine  light,  through  the  thick  ragged 
skirts 
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Of  the  victorious  darkness,  as  he  fell : 
Like  the  last  glare  of  day's  red  agony. 
Which,  from  a  rent  among  tlie  fiery  clouds. 
Burns  far  along  the  tempest- wrinkled  deep. 

Ocean. 
He  sunk  to  the  abyss  ?     To  the  dark  void  ?     lo 

Apollo. 
An  eagle  so  caught  in  some  l^ursting  cloud 
On  Caucasus,  his  thvmder- baffled  wuigs 
Entangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his  eyes 
Which    gazed    on    the    undazzling    sun,    now 

blinded 
By  the  white  lightning,  while  the  ponderous 

hail 
Beats  on  his  struggling  form,  which  sinks  at 

length 
Prone,  and  the  aerial  ice  clings  over  it. 

Ocean. 
Henceforth  the  fields  of  Heaven -reflecting  sea 
Which  are   my  realm   will   heave,  unstained 

with  blood, 
Beneath  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains  of  corn 
Swayed  by  the  summer  air ;  my  streams  will 

flow  21 

Round  many-peopled  continents,  and  round 
Fortunate  isles  ;  and  from  their  glassy  thrones 
Blue   Proteus  and  his  humid   nymphs    shall 

Uiark 
The  shadow  of  fair  shij^s,  as  mortals  see 
The  floating  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pilot's  crest, 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea  ; 
Tracking  their  path  no  more   by   blood   and 

groans. 
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And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice  30 

Of  slavery  and  command ;  but  by  the  light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers,  and  floating  odours, 
And  music  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle  voices, 
And  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love. 


Apollo. 
And  I  shall  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make 
My  mintl  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Darkens  the  sphere  I  guide ;  but  list,  I  hear 
The  small,  clear,  silver  lute  of  the  young  Spirit 
That  sits  i'  the  moruiug  star. 

Ocean. 

Thou  must  away ; 
Tliy    steeds    will     pause    at   even,    till    when 
farewell :  40 

The  loud  deep  calls  me  home  even  now  to  feed  it 
With  azure  calm  out  of  the  emerald  urns 
Which  stand  for  ever  full  beside  my  throne. 
Behold  the  Nereids  under  the  green  sea, 
Their  wavering  limbs  borne  on  the  wind-like 

stream, 
Their  white  arms  lifted  o'er  their  streaming  hair 
With    garlands    pied    and    starry    sea-flower 

crowns, 
Hastening  to  grace  their  mighty  sister's  joy. 

(A  sound  of  waves  is  heard.) 
It  is  the  unpastured  sea  hungering  for  calm. 
Peace,  monster  ;  I  come  now.     Farewell. 

Apollo. 

Farewell.     50 
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Scene  III.  Caucni^vs.  Prometheus,  Her- 
cules, loNE,  the  Earth,  Spirits,  Asia,  and 
Panthea,  home  in  the  Car  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  Hour. 

Hercules  unbinds  Prometheus,  who 
descends. 

Hercules. 
Most  glorious  among  spirits,  thus  doth  strength 
To  wisdom,  courage,  and  long-suffering  love, 
And  thee,  who  art  the  form  they  animate, 
Minister  like  a  slave. 

Prometheus. 

Thy  gentle  words 
Are  sweeter  even  than  freedom  long  desired 
And  long  delayed. 

Asia,  thou  light  of  life, 
Shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld :  and  ye, 
Fair  sister  nymphs,  who  made  long  years  of 

pain 
Sweet   to   remember,   through   your  love  and 

care  : 
Henceforth  we  will  not  part.     There  is  a  cave, 
All  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants,    n 
Which  curtain  out  the  day   with  leaves  and 

flowers. 
And  paved  with  veined  emerald,  and  a  fountain 
Leaps  in  the  midst  -with  an  awakening  sound. 
From    its    curved  roof  the  mountain's  frozen 

tears 
Like  snow,  or  silver,  or  long  diamond  spires. 
Hang  downward,  raining  forth  a  doubtful  light: 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air. 
Whispering  without   from   tree   to   tree,    and 

birds, 
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AuJ  bees  ;  aud  all  around  are  mossy  seats,     20 
Aud  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  loug  soft 

grass  ; 
A  simple  dwelliug,  which  shall  be  our  owu ; 
Where  we  will  sit  aud  talk  of  time  aud  change, 
As  the  world  ebbs  aud   Hows,   ourselves    un- 
changed. 
What  can  hide  man  from  mutability  r* 
And  if  ye  sigh,  theu  I  will  smile ;  and  thou, 
lone,  shalt  chauut  fragments  of  sea-music. 
Until  I  weep,  when  ye  shall  smile  away 
The  tears  she  brought,  which  yet  were  sweet  to 

shed.  29 

We  will  entangle  buds  and  flowers  and  beams 
Which  twinkle  on  the  fountain's  brim,  and  make 
Strange  combinations  out  of  common  things. 
Like  humau  babes  in  their  brief  innocence  ; 
And  we  will  search,  with  looks  and  words  of 

love, 
For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the 

last. 
Our  unexhausted  spirits  ;  and  like  lutes 
Touched  by  the  skill  of  the  enamom-ed  wiud, 
Weave  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new, 
From  difl:"erence  sweet  where  discord  cannot  be  ; 
And  hither  come,  sped  on  the  charmed  winds,  40 
Which  meet  from  all  the  points  of  heaven,  as 

bees 
From  every  flower  aerial  Enna  feeds, 
At  their  known  island-homes  in  Hiinera, 
The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 
Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard. 
And   dove-eyed    pity's   murmured    pain,   and 

music, 
Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all 
That  tempers  or  improves  man's  life,  now  free; 
And  lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first, 
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Tlieu  radiant,  as  the  iiiiud,  arising  bright       50 
From  the  embrace  ol"  beauty,  whence  the  forms 
Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  casts  ou  them 
The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality, 
Shall  visit  us,  the  progeny  immortal 
Of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  rapt  Poesy, 
And  arts,  though  unimagined,  yet  to  be. 
The  wandering  voices  and  the  shadows  these 
Of  all  that  man  becomes,  the  mediators 
Of  that  best  worship  love,  by  him  and  us 
Given  and  returned ;  swift  shapes  and  sounds, 

which  grow  60 

More  fair   and  soft  as  man  grows  wise  and 

kind, 
And  veil  by  veil,  evil  and  error  fall: 
Such  virtue  has  the  cave  and  place  around. 

(Turning  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Hour.) 
For  thee,  fair  Spirit,  one  toil  remains.     lone, 
Give  her  that  curved  shell,  which  Proteus  old 
Made  Asia's  nuptial  boon,  breathing  within  it 
A  voice  to  be  accomplished,  and  which  thou 
Didst  hide  in  grass  under  the  hollow  rock. 

lONE. 

Thou  most  desired  Hour,  more  loved  and  lovely 
Than  all  thy  sisters,  this  is  the  mystic  shell ;  70 
See  the  pale  azure  fading  into  silver 
Lining  it  with  a  soft  yet  glowing  light : 
Looks  it  not  like  lulled  music  sleeping  there  ? 

Spirit. 
It  seems  in  truth  the  fairest  shell  of  Ocean : 
Its   sound   must  be   at  once  both  sweet  and 
strange. 

Prometheus. 
Go,  borne  over  the  cities  of  mankind 
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On  whirlwind-footed  coursers  :  once  again 
Out.sj>eed  tlic  sun  around  the  orbed  worhl  ; 
And  as  tliy  rhariot  cleaves  the  kindling  air, 
Thou  breathe  into  the  many-folded  shell,        So 
Loosening  its  mighty  music ;  it  shall  be 
As  thiuider  mingled  with  clear  e(;hoes  :  then 
Return ;  and  thou  slialt  dwell  beside  our  cave. 
And  thou,  0,  Mother  Earth  ! — 

The  Earth. 

I  hear,  I  feel ; 
Thy  lips  are  on  me,  and  thy  touch  runs  down 
Even  to  the  adamantine  central  gloom 
Along  these  marble  nerves ;  'tis  life,  'tis  joy. 
And  through  my  withered,  old,  and  icy  frame 
The  wannth  of  an  immortal  youth  shoots  down 
Circling.   Henceforth  the  many  children  fair  90 
Folded  in  my  sustaining  arms  ;  all  plants, 
And  creeping  forms,  and  insects  rainbow- winged. 
And  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  human 

shapes, 
Which  drew  disease  and  pain  from  my  wan 

bosom. 
Draining  the  poison  of  despair,  shall  take 
And  interchange  sweet  nutriment ;  to  me 
Shall  they  become  like  sister-antelopes 
By  one  fair  dam,  snow-white  and  swift  as  wind. 
Nursed  among  lilies  near  a  brimming  stream. 
The  dew-mists  of  my  simless  sleep  shall  float  100 
Under  the  stars  like  balm  :  night-folded  flowers 
Shall  suck  unwithering  hues  in  their  repose: 
And  men  and  beasts  in  happy  dreams  shall 

gather 
Strength  for  the  coming  day,  and  all  its  joy: 
And  death  sh^ll  l)e  the  last  embrace  of  her 
Who  takes  the  life  she  gave,  even  as  a  mother 
Folding  her  child,  says,  "  Leave  me  not  again." 


Vj 
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Asia. 
Oh,  mother !  wherefore  speak  the  name  of  death  ? 
Cease  they  to  love,  and  move,  and  breathe,  and 

speak. 
Who  die  ? 

The  Earth. 
It  would  avail  not  to  reply:      no 
Thou  art  immortal,  and  this  tongue  is  known 
But  to  the  uncommunicating  dead. 
J     Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life : 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted  :  and  meanwhile 
In  mild  variety  the  seasons  mild 
With   rainbow-skirted   showers,    and   odorous 

winds. 
And  long  blue  meteors  cleansing  the  dull  night, 
And  the  life-kindling  shafts  of  the  keen  sun's 
All-piercing  bow,  and  the  dew-mingled  rain  119 
Of  the  calm  moonbeams,  a  soft  influence  mild. 
Shall  clothe  the  forests  and  the  fields,  aye,  even 
The  crag-built  deserts  of  the  barren  deep, 
With  ever-living  leaves,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
And  thou !  There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
Was  panted  forth  in  anguish  whilst  thy  pain 
Made  my  heart  mad,  and  those  who  did  in- 
hale it 
Became  mad  too,  and  built  a  temple  there. 
And  spoke,  and  were  oracvxlar,  and  lured 
The  erring  nations  round  to  mutual  war. 
And  faithless  faith,  such  as  Jove  kept  with 
thee ;  1 30 

Which  breath  now  rises,  as  amongst  tall  weeds 
A  violet's  exhalation,  and  it  fills 
With  a  serener  light  and  crimson  air 
Intense,  yet  soft,  the  rocks  and  woods  around ; 
It  feeds  the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine, 
And  the  dark  linked  ivy  tangling  wild, 
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And  budding,  blown,  or  odonr- faded  blooms 
Which  star  the  winds  with  |)oiuts  of  coloured 

li^'ht. 

As  they  rain  through  them,  and  bright  golden 

glol)es  1 39 

Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven, 

And  through  their  veined  leaves  and  amber 

stems 
The  flowers  whose  purple  and  translucid  bowls 
Stand  ever  mantling  with  aerial  dew, 
Tlie  drink  of  spirits  :  and  it  circles  round, 
Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday  dreams, 
Inspiring  calm  and  happy  thoughts,  like  mine, 
Now  thou  art  thus  restored.    This  cave  is  thine. 
Arise !  Appear ! 

{A  Spirit  rises  in  the  likeness  of  a  winged 
child.) 
This  is  my  torch -bearer ; 
Who  let  his  lamp  out  in  old  time  wdth  gazing 
On  eves  from  which  he  kindled  it  anew         iso 
With   love,  which  is  as   fire,   sweet  daughter 

mine. 
For  such  is  that  within  thine  own.    Run,  way- 
ward, 
And  guide  this  company  beyond  the  peak 
Of  Bacchic  Nysa,  Msenad-hauuted  mountain. 
And  beyond  Indus  and  its  tribute  rivers. 
Trampling  the  torrent  streams  and  glassy  lakes 
With  feet  unwet,  unwearied,  undelaying. 
And  up  the  green  ravine,  across  the  vale. 
Beside  the  windless  and  crystalline  pool, 
^\Tiere  ever  lies,  on  unerasing  waves,  160 

The  image  of  a  temple,  built  above. 
Distinct  with  column,  arch,  and  architrave, 
And  palm- like  capital,  and  over- wrought. 
And  populous  most  with  living  imagery, 
Praxitelean  shapes,  whose  marble  smiles 
III.  Q 
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Fill  the  hushed  air  with  everlasting  love. 

It  is  deserted  now,  but  once  it  bore 

Thy  name,    Prometheus ;    there   the  emulous 

youths 
Bore  to  thy  honour  through  the  divine  gloom 
The  lamp  which  was  thine  emblem ;  even  as 

those  170 

Who  bear  the  untransmitted  torch  of  hope 
Into  the  grave,  across  the  night  of  life. 
As  thou  hast  bonie  it  most  triumphantly 
To  this  far  goal  of  Time.     Depart,  farewell. 
Beside  that  temple  is  the  destined  cave. 

Scene  IV.  A  Forest.  In  the  Background  a 
Cave.  Prometheus,  Asia,  Panthea,  Ione, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth. 

Ione. 
Sister,  it  is  not  earthly:  how  it  glides 
Under  the  leaves  !  how  on  its  head  there  burns 
A  light,  like  a  green  star,'whose  emerald  beams 
Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair!  how,  as  it  moves, 
The  splendour  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass ! 
Knowest  thou  it  ? 

Panthea. 

It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  heaven.     From 

afar 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
The  loveliest  of  the  planets  ;  and  sometimes 
It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea,  10 

Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud. 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  men 

sleep. 
Or  o'er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the  rivers, 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as  now, 
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Wondering  ii<  iiH  it  sees.     Before  Jove  reigned 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  li^i^ht 
Out  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas,'  and  with  her 
It  made  its  childish  confidence,  and  told  her   zo 
All  it  had  known  or  seen,  for  it  saw  much, 
Yet  idly  reasoned  what  it  saw  ;  and  called  her, — 
For  whence  it  spruup;  it  knew  not,  nor  do  I, — 
"  Mothoi-,  dear  mother." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Eaeth  (mnnivg  to  Asia). 

Mother,  dearest  mother ; 
May  I  then  talk  with  thee  as  I  was  wont  ? 
May  I  then  hide  my  eyes  in  thy  soft  arras, 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of  joy  ? 
May  I  then  play  beside  thee  the  louj.,^  noons, 
"Wlien  work  is  none  in  the  bright  silent  air  ? 

Asia. 
1  love  thee,  gentlest  being,  and  henceforth     30 
Can  cherish  thee  unenvied :  speak,  I  pray: 
Thy  simple  talk  once  solaced,  now  delights. 

Spirit  of  the  Earth. 
Mother,  I  am  grown  wiser,  though  a  child 
Cannot  be  wise  like  thee,  within  this  day ; 
And  happier  too  ;  haj^pier  and  wiser  both. 
Thou    kuowest   that   toads,   and   snakes,   and 

loathly  worms. 
And    venomous    and    malicious    beasts,    and 

boughs 
That  bore  ill  berries  in  the  woods,  were  ever 

'  This  is  another  reminiscence  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia, 
in  Viook  ix  of  which  is  a  grim  description  of  the  raging 
thirst  of  Aulus  when  stung  by  a  dipsas. — Ed. 
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An  hindrance  to  my  walks  o'er  the  green  world : 
And  that,  among  the  haunts  of  humankind,  40 
Hard-featured  men,  or  with  proud,  angry  looks, 
Or  cold,  staid  gait,  or  false  and  hollow  smiles, 
Or  the  dull  sneer  of  self -loved  ignorance, 
Or    other    such    foul    masks,    with    which    ill 

thoughts 
Hide  that  fair  being  whom  we  spirits  call  man; 
And  women  too,  ugliest  of  all  things  evil, 
(Though  fair,  even  in  a  world  where  thou  art 

fair, 
Wlien   good  and  kind,  free  and  sincere  like 

thee,) 
When  false  or  frowning  made  me  sick  at  heart 
To  pass  them,  though  they  slept,  and  I  un- 
seen. 50 
Well,  my  path  lately  lay  through  a  great  city 
Into  the  woody  hills  surrounding  it : 
A  sentinel  was  sleeping  at  the  gate : 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound,   so  loud,  it 

shook  , 

The  towers  amid  the  moonlight,  yet  more  sweet 
Than  any  voice  but  thine,  sweetest  of  all ; 
A  long,  long  sound,  as  it  would  never  end : 
And  all  the  inhabitants  leapt  suddenly 
Out  of  their  rest,  and  gathered  in  the  streets, 
Looking  in  wonder  up  to  Heaven,  while  yet   60 
The  music  pealed  along.     I  hid  myself 
Within  a  fountain  in  the  public  square. 
Where  I  lay  like  the  reflex  of  the  moon 
Seen  in  a  wave  under  gi*een  leaves ;  and  soon 
Those  ugly  human  shapes  and  visages 
Of  which  I  spoke  as  having  wrought  me  pain, 
Passed  floating  through  the  air,  and  fading  still 
Into  the  winds  that  scattered  them  ;  and  those 
From  whom  they  passed  seemed  mild  and  lovely 
forms 
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After  some  foul  disguise  had  fiiUeu,  and  all   70 
Were  somewhat  changed,  and  after  brief  sur- 
prise 
And  greetings  of  delighted  wonder,  all 
Went  to  their  sleep  again  :  and  when  the  dawn 
Came,   woiildst  thou   think    that    toads,    and 

snakes,  and  efts. 
Could  e'er  be  beautiful  ?  jet  so  they  were. 
And  that  with  little  change  of  shape  or  hue  : 
All  things  had  put  their  evil  nature  off : 
I  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  uight-shade  twined, 
I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  clinging  downward  80 
And  thinning  one  bright  bun(?h  of  amber  berries, 
With  quick  long  beaks,  and  iu  the  deep  there 

lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  iu  a  sky ; 
So  with  my  thoughts  full  of  these  happy  changes, 
We  meet  again,  the  happiest  change  of  all. 


Asia. 
And  never  will  we  part,  till  thy  chaste  sister 
Who  guides  the  frozen  and  inconstant  moon 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal  light 
Till  her  heart  thaw  like  flakes  of  April  snow 
And  love  thee. 

Spirit  of  the  Earth. 
What ;  as  Asia  loves  Prometheus  ?  90 


Asia. 
Peace,  wanton,  thou  art  yet  not  old  enough. 
Think  ye  by  gazing  on  each  other's  eyes 
To  multiply  your  lovely  selves,  and  fill 
With  sphered  fires  the  interlunar  air  ? 


230 
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Spirit  op  the  Earth. 
Nay,  mother,  while  my  sister  trims  her  Lamp 
'Tis  hard  I  should  ('o  darklingr. 

Asia. 

Listen ;  look ! 

The  Spirit  of  the  Hour  enters. 

Prometheus. 
We  feel  what  thou  hast  heard  and  seen :  yet 
speak. 

Spirit  of  the  Hour. 
Soon  as  the  sound  had  ceased  whose  thunder  filled 
The  abysses  of  the  sky  and  the  wide  earth, 
There  was  a  change  :  the  impalpable  thin  air  loo 
And  the  all-circling  sunlight  were  transformed, 
As  if  the  sense  of  love  dissolved  in  them 
Had  folded  itself  round  the  sphered  world. 
My  vision  then  grew  clear,  and  I  could  see 
Into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  : 
Dizzy  as  with  delight  I  floated  down, 
Winnowing   the   lightsome   air  with    languid 

plumes, 
My  coursers  sought  their  birth-place  in  the  sun, 
Wliere  they  henceforth  will  live  exempt  from  toil 
Pasturing  flowers  of  vegetable  fire.  no 

And  where  my  moonlike  car  will  stand  within 
A  temple,  gazed  upon  by  Phidian  forms 
Of  thee,  and  Asia,  and  the  Earth,  and  me, 
And  you  fair  nymphs  looking  the  love  we  feel ; 
In  memory  of  the  tidings  it  has  borne  ; 
Beneath  a  dome  fretted  with  graven  flowers. 
Poised  on  twelve  columns  of  resplendent  stone, 
And  open  to  the  bright  and  liquid  sky. 
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Yoked  to  it  by  an  amphisbeuic  snake  ^  119 

The  likeness  of  those  winged  steeds  Avill  mock 
The  flight  from  which  they  find  repose.     Alas, 
Whither  has  wandered  now  my  partial  tongue 
When  all  remains  imtold  which  ye  would  hear  ? 
As  I  have  said  I  floated  to  the  earth : 
It  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  pain  of  bliss 
To  move,  to  breathe,  to  be ;  I  wandering  went 
Among  the  haunts  and  dwellings  of  mankind. 
And  first  was  disappointed  not  to  see 
Such  mighty  change  as  I  had  felt  Avithiu       129 
Expressed  in  outward  things ;  but  soon  I  looked. 
And  behold,  thrones  were  kingless,  and  men 

walked 
One  with  the  other  even  as  spirits  do, 
None  fawned,  none  trampled  ;  hate,  disdain,  or 

fear. 
Self-love  or  self -contempt,  on  human  brows, 
No  more  inscribed,  as  o'er  tlie  gate  of  hell, 
"  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here  ; " 
None  frowned,  none  trembled,  none  witb  eager 

fear 
Grazed  on  another's  eye  of  cold  command, 
Until  the  subject  of  the  tyrant's  will 
Became,  worse  fate,  the  abject  of  his  own,    140 
Which  spurred  him,  like  an  outspent  horse,  to 

death. 
None  wrought  his  lips  in  truth-entangling  lines 
Which  smiled  the  lie  his  tongue  disdained  to 

speak ; 
None,  with  firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  liis  own  heart 
The  sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  remained 

^  This  may  be  a  further  recollection  of  book  ix  of 
Lucan's  Pharsuiia,  where  the  mythical  snake  with  a 
head  at  each  end  is  described  ;  or  Shelley  may  have 
seen  in  Italy  ah  ancient  chariot-yoke  in  this  form. 
—Ed. 
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Those  bitter  ashes,  a  soul  self-consiuned, 
And  the  wretc^h  cri'pt  a  vain})ire  amouif  men, 
Infecting  all  with  his  own  hideous  ill ; 
None  talked  that  common,  false,  cold,  hollow 

talk  149 

Which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes  it  breathes, 
Yet  question  that  unmeant  hypocrisy 
With  such  a  self-mistrust  as  has  no  name. 
And  women,  too,  frank,  beautiful,  and  kind 
As  the  free  heaven  which  rains  fresh  light  and 

dew 
On  the  wide  earth,  passed  ;  gentle  radiant  forms, 
From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure  ; 
Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think. 
Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel. 
And  changed  to  all  which  once  they  dared  not  be, 
Yet  being  now,  made  earth  like  heaven;  nor 

pride,  160 

Nor  jealousy,  nor  envy,  nor  ill  shame. 
The  bittei'est  of  those  drops  of  treasured  gall, 
Spoilt  the  sweet  taste  of  the  nepenthe,  love. 

Thrones,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  prisons ; 

wherein. 
And  beside  which,  by  wretched  men  were  borne 
Sceptres,  tiaras,  swords,  and  chains,  and  tomes 
Of  reasoned  wi'ong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance, 
Were  like  those  monstrous  and  barbaric  shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  remembered  fame, 
Which,  from  their  unworn  obelisks,  look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs  171 

Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors :  moulder- 
ing round 
Those  imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings  and  priests, 
A  dark  yet  mighty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment ;  even  so  the  tools 
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And  emblems  of  its  last  captivity, 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth, 
Stand,  not  o'erthrown,  but  unre^'arded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorred  by  god  and 

man,  i8o 

Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark  and  execrable. 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world  ; 
And  which  the  nations,  panic-stricken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope, 

and  love 
Dragged  to  his  altars  soiled  and  garlandless. 
And  slain  among  men's  uni'eclaiming  tears, 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which  fear  was 

hate. 
Frown,  mouldering  fast,  o'er  their  abandoned 

shrines:  189 

The  painted  veil,  by  those  who  were,  called  life, 
Which  mimicked,  as  with  colours  idly  spi'ead. 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside ; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless, 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself  ;  just,  gentle,  wise  :  but  man 
Passionless  ;  no,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  suffered  them. 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like  slaves, 
From  chance,  and  death,  and  mutability,      201 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoar 
The  loftiest  star  of  unascended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane. 


END    OF   THE    THIRD    ACT. 
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ACT   IV. 

Scene,  a  Part  of  the  Fared  near  the  Cave  of 
Prometheus.  Panthea  and  Ione  are 
sleeping :  they  aivaken  gradually  during  the 
first  Song. 

Voice  of  unseen  Sjnrits. 
The  pale  stars  are  gone  ! 
For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd, 
To  their  folds  them  compelling, 
In  the  depths  of  the  dawn, 
Hastes,  in  meteor-eclipsing  array,  and  they  flee 
Beyond  his  blue  dwelling, 
As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

A  Train  of  dark  Forms  and  Shadows  passes  hy 

confusedly,  singing. 

Here,  oh,  here : 

We  bear  the  bier  lo 

Of  the  Father  of  many  a  cancelled  year ! 

Spectres  we 

Of  the  dead  Hours  be. 
We  bear  Time  to  his, tomb  in  eternity. 

Strew,  oh,  strew 

Hair,  not  yew ! 
Wet  the  dusty  pall  with  tears,  not  dew ! 

Be  the  faded  flowers 

Of  Death's  bare  bowers 
Spread  on  the  corjDse  of  the  King  of  Hours !  20 

Haste,  oh,  haste ! 
As  shades  are  chased. 
Trembling,  bv  dav,  from  heaven's  blue  waste. 
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We  melt  away, 

Like  dissolving  spray, 
From  the  children  of  a  diviner  day, 

With  the  lullaby 

Of  winds  that  die 
On  the  bosom  of  their  own  harmony  ! 

lONE. 

What  dark  forms  were  they  ?  30 

Panthea. 
The  past  Hours  weak  and  grey. 
With  the  spoil  which  their  toil 

Raked  together 
From  the  conquest  but  One  could  foil. 

lONE. 

Have  they  passed  ? 

Panthea. 

They  have  passed ; 
They  outspeeded  the  blast, — 
While  'tis  said,  they  are  fled : 

lONE*. 

Whither,  oh,  whither  ? 

Panthea. 
To  the  dark,  to  the  past,  to  the  dead. 

Voice  of  unseen  Spirits. 
Bright  clouds  float  in  heaven,  40 

Dew- stars  gleam  on  earth, 
Waves  assemble  on  ocean, 
They  are  gathered  and  driven 
By  the  storm  of  delight,  by  the  panic  of  glee ! 
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They  shake  with  emotioB, 
They  dance  in  their  mirth. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

The  pine  boughs  are  singing 
Old  songs  with  new  gladness, 
The  billows  and  fountains  50 

Fresh  music  are  flinging, 
Like  the  notes  of  a  spirit  from  land  and  from 
sea; 

The  storms  mock  the  mountains 
With  the  thunder  of  gladness. 
But  where  are  ye  ? 

lONE. 

What  charioteers  are  these  ? 

Panthea. 

Where  are  their  chariots  ? 

Semichortjs  op  Hours. 
The  voice  of  the  Spirits  of  Air  and  of  Earth 

Have  drawn  back  the  figured  curtain  of  sleep 
Which  covered  our  being  and  darkened  our 
birth 
In  the  deep. 

A  Voice. 
In  the  deep  ? 

Semichorus  II. 

Oh,  below  the  deep.    60 

Semichortts  I. 
An  hundred  ages  we  had  been  kept 

Cradled  in  visions  of  hate  and  care, 
And  each  one  who  waked  as  his  brother  slept, 

Pound  the  truth — 
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Semichorus  II. 

Worse  than  his  visions  were  ! 

Semichorus  I. 
We  have  heard  the  lute  of  Hoj)e  in  sleep ; 

We  have  known  the  voice  of  Love  in  dreams, 
We  have  felt  the  wand  of  Power,  and  leaj) — 

Semichorus  II. 
As  the  billows  leap  in  the  morning  beams ! 

Chorus. 
Weave  the  dance  on  the  floor  of  the  breeze. 

Pierce  with  song  heaven's  silent  light,         70 
Enchant  the  day  tliat  too  swiftly  flees. 

To  cheek  its  flight  ere  the  cave  of  night. 

Once  the  hungry  Hours  were  hounds 

Which  chased  the  day  like  a  bleeding  deer, 

And  it  limped  and  stuml)led  with  maiiy  wounds 
Through  the  nightly  dells  of  the  desert  year. 

But  now,  oh  weave  the  mystic  measure 
Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light, 

Let  the  Hours,  and  the  spirits  of  might  and 
pleasure, 
Like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams,  unite. 

A  Voice. 

Unite !      80 

Panthea. 
See,  where  the  Spiints  of  the  human  mind 
Wrapped  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veils, 
approach. 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 
We  join  the  throng 
Of  the  dance  and  the  song, 
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By  the  wliirlwincl  of  gladness  home  along ; 

As  the  llyiug-fish  leap 

From  the  Indian  deep, 
And  mix  with  the  sea-birds,  half  asleep. 

Chorus  of  Hours. 
Whence  come  ye,  so  wild  and  so  fleet, 
For  sandals  of  lightning  are  on  your  feet,       90 
And  your  wings  are  soft  and  swift  as  thought, 
And  your  eyes  are  as  love  which  is  veiled  not? 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

We  come  from  the  mind 

Of  human  kind 
Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obscene,  and  blind ; 

Now  'tis  an  ocean 

Of  clear  emotion, 
A  heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

From  that  deep  abyss 

Of  wonder  and  bliss,  100 

Whose  caverns  are  crystal  palaces ; 

From  those  skiey  towers 

Where  Thought's  crowned  powers 
Sit  watching  your  dance,  ye  happy  Hours  ! 

From  the  dim  recesses 

Of  woven  caresses, 
Where  lovers  catch  ye  by  your  loose  tresses ; 

From  the  azure  isles, 

Where  sweet  Wisdom  smiles, 
Delaying  your  ships  with  her  syren  wiles,   no 

From  the  temples  high 
Of  Man's  ear  and  eye, 
Eoofed  over  Sculpture  and  Poesy  ; 
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From  the  murnmrings 
Of  the  unsealed  springs 
Where  Science  bedews  his  Dasdal  wings. 

Years  after  years, 
Through  blood,  and  tears, 
And  a  thick   hell  of   hatreds,  and  hopes,  and 
fears, 

We  waded  and  flew,  120 

And  the  islets  were  few 
Where  the  hud-blighted  flowers  of  happiness 
grew. 

Our  feet  now,  every  palm. 

Are  sandalled  with  calm, 
And  the  dew  of  our  wings  is  a  rain  of  balm  ; 

And,  beyond  our  eyes. 

The  human  love  lies  J 

Which  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise. 


fi' 


Choeus  of  Spirits  and  Hours. 

Then  weave  the  web  of  the  mystic  measure ; 

From  the  depths  of  the  sky  and  the  ends  of  the 

earth,  130 

Come,  swift  Spirits  of  might  and  of  pleasure, 

Fill  the  dance  and  the  music  of  mirth. 

As  the  waves  of  a  thousand  streams  rush  by 
To  an  ocean  of  splendour  and  harmony  ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Our  spoil  is  won, 

Our  task  is  done. 
We  are  free  to  dive,  or  soar,  or  run  ; 

Beyond  and  around. 

Or  within  the  bound 
Which  clips  the  world  with  darkness  round.  140 
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We'll  |iass  the  eyes 

Oi'  the  starry  skies 
Into  the  hoar  deep  to  colonize  : 

Death,  Chaos,  and  Night, 

From  the  sound  of  our  flight, 
Shall  flee,  like  mist  from  a  tempest's  might. 

And  Earth,  Air,  and  Light, 
And  the  Spirit  of  Might, 

Which  drives  round   the  stars  in  their  fiery 
flight; 

And  Love,  Thought,  and  Breath,    150 
The  powers  that  quell  Death, 

Wherever  we  soar  shall  assemble  beneath. 

And  our  singing  shall  build 
In  the  void's  loose  field 
V      A  world  for  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  to  wield ; 
We  will  take  our  plan 
From  the  new  world  of  man. 
And  our  work  shall  be  called  the  Promethean. 

Choeus  of  Hours. 
Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song  ; 

Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain.  160 

Semichorus  L 
We,  beyond  heaven,  are  driven  along  : 

Semichorus  II. 
Us  the  enchantments  of  earth  retain  : 

Semichorus  I. 
Ceaseless,  and  rapid,  and  fierce,  and  free. 
With  the  Sjiirits  which  build  a  new  earth  and 

sea. 
And  a  heaven  where  yet  heaven  could  never  be. 
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Semichorus  II. 
Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  briirht. 
Leading  the  Day  and  outspeediug  the  Night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect  light. 

Semichorus  I. 
We  whirl,  singing  loud,  round  the  gathering 

sphere, 
Till  the  trees,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  clouds 

appear  170 

From  its  chaos  made  calm  by  love,  not  fear. 

Semichorus  II. 
We  encircle  the  ocean  and  mountains  of  earth, 
And  the  happy  forms  of  its  death  and  birth 
Change  to  the  music  of  our  sweet  mirth. 

Chorus  of  Hours  and  Spirits. 
Break  the  dance,  and  scatter  the  song. 
Let  some  depart,  and  some  remain, 
^Mierever  we  fly  we  lead  along 
In  leashes,  like  starbeams,  soft  yet  strong, 
The  clouds  that  are  heavy  with  love's  sweet 
rain. 

Panthea. 
Ha !  they  are  gone  ! 

lONE, 

Yet  feel  you  no  delight  180 
From  the  past  sweetness  ? 

Panthea. 

As  the  bare  green  hill 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain, 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  the  unpaviKoned  sky  ! 

III.  K 
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lONE. 

Even  whilst  we  speak 
New  notes  arise.     What  is  that  awful  sound  ? 

Panthea. 
'Tis  the  deep  music  of  the  rolling  world 
Kindling  within  the  strings  of  the  waved  air, 
^olian  modulations. 

lONE. 

Listen  too, 
How  every  pause  is  filled  with  under-notes, 
Clear,  silver,  icy,  keen  awakening  tones,        190 
Which  pierce  the  sense,  and  live  within  the  soul, 
As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 

Panthea. 
But  see  where  through  two  openings  in  the 

forest 
Which  hanging  branches  overcanopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet. 
Between  the  close  moss  violet-inwoven, 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sisters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in 

smiles, 
Turning  their  dear  disunion  to  an  isle  200 

Of  lovely  grief,  a  wood  of  sweet  sad  thoughts  ; 
Two  visions  of  strange  radiance  float  upon 
The  ocean-like  enchantment  of  strong  sound. 
Which  flows  intenser,  keener,  deeper  yet 
Under  the  ground  and  through  the  windless  air. 

Tone. 
I  see  a  chariot  like  that  thinnest  boat, 
In  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  borne 
By  ebbing  night  into  her  western  cave, 
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When  she  upsprings  from  iuterluuar  dreams, 
O'er  which  is  curved  an  orblike  canopy  210 

Of  gentle  darkness,  and  the  hills  and  woods 
Distinctly  seen  through  that  dusk  airy  veil. 
Regard  like  shapes  in  an  enchanter's  glass  ; 
Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold, 
Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder-storm 
Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 
When  the  sun  rushes  under  it ;  they  roll 
And  move  and  gi'ow  as  with  an  inward  wind ; 
Within  it  sits  a  winged  infant,  white 
Its  countenance,  like  the  whiteness  of  bright 

snow,  220 

Its  plumes  are  as  feathers  of  sunny  frost, 
Its  limbs  gleam  white,  through  the  wind-tlowing 

folds 
Of  its  white  robe,  woof  of  setherial  pearl. 
Its  hair  is  white,  the  brightness  of  white  light 
Scattered  in  strings ;  yet  its  two  eyes  are  heavens 
Of  liquid  darkness,  which  the  Deity 
Within  seems  pouring,  as  a  storm  is  poured 
From  jagged  clouds,  out  of  their  arrowy  lashes. 
Tempering  the  cold  and  radiant  air  around,     j 
With  fire  that  is  not  brightness  ;  in  its  hand  230 
It  sways  a  qmvering  moon-beam,  from  whose 

point 
A  guiding  power  directs  the  chariot's  prow 
Over  its  wheeled  clouds,  which  as  they  roll 
Over  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  waves,  wake 

sounds. 
Sweet  as  a  singing  rain  of  silver  dew. 

Panthea. 
And  from  the  other  opening  in  the  wood 
Rushes,  with  loud  and  whirlwind  harmony, 
A  sphere,  which  is  as  mauy  thousand  spheres. 
Solid  as  crystal,  yet  through  all  its  mass 
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Flow,  as  through  empty  space,  music  and  light : 
Ten  thousand  orbs  involving  and  involved,  241 
Purple  and  azure,  white,  and  green,  and  golden. 
Sphere  within  sphere  ;  and  every  space  between 
Peopled  with  unimaginable  shapes. 
Such  as  ghosts  dream  dwell  in  the  lamplesa 

deep. 
Yet  each  inter- transpicuous,  and  they  whirl 
Over  each  other  with  a  thousand  motions. 
Upon  a  thousand  sightless  axles  spinning, 
And  with  the  force  of  self-destroying  swiftness. 
Intensely,  slowly,  soleipnly  roll  on,  250 

Kindling  with  mingled  sounds,  and  many  tones, 
Intelligible  words  and  music  wild. 
With  mighty  whirl  the  multitudinous  orb 
G-rinds  the  bright  brook  into  an  aziu-e  mist 
Of  elemental  subtlety,  like  light ; 
And  the  wild  odour  of  the  forest  flowers, 
The  music  of  the  Hving  grass  and  air. 
The  emerald  light  of  leaf -entangled  beams 
Pound  its  intense  yet  self -conflicting  speed. 
Seem  kneaded  into  one  aerial  mass  260 

Which  drowns  the  sense.    Within  the  orb  itself. 
Pillowed  upon  its  alabaster  arms. 
Like  to  a  child  o"erwearied  with  sweet  toil. 
On  its  own  folded  wings,  and  wavy  hair, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep. 
And  you  can  see  its  little  lips  are  moving. 
Amid  the  changiag  light  of  their  own  smiles. 
Like  one  who  talks  of  what  he  loves  in  dream. 

lOTE. 

'Tis  only  mocking  the  orb's  harmony. 

Paxthea. 
And  from  a  star  u]:>on  its  forehead,  shoot,     2-0 
Like  swords  of  azure  fire,  or  golden  spears 
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With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined, 
Embleming  heaven  and  earth  united  now, 
Vast  beams  like  spokes  of  some  invisible  wheel* 
Which  whirl  as  the  orb  whirls,  smfter  than 

thought, 
Filling  the  abyss  witli  sun-like  lightnings, 
And  perpendicular  now,  and  now  transverse, 
Pierce  the  dark  soil,  and  as  they  pierce  and  pass, 
Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart ; 
Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold,  280 

Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems. 
And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 
With  vegetable  silver  overspread  ; 
Wells  of  unfathomed  fire,  and  water  springs 
Whence  the  great  sea,  even  as  a  child  is  fed. 
Whose  vapours  clothe  earth's  monarch  moun- 
tain-tops 
With  kingly,  ermine  snow.    The  beams  flash  on 
And  make  appear  the  melancholy  ruins 
Of  cancelled  cycles  ;  anchors,  beaks  of  ships  ; 
Planks  turned  to  marble ;  quivers,  helms,  and 
spears,  '     290 

And  go rgon -headed  targes,  and  the  wheels 
Of  scythed  chariots,  and  the  emblazonry 
Of  trophies,  standards,  and  armorial  beasts, 
Round    which     death     laughed,     sepidchred 

emblems 
Of  dead  destruction,  ruin  within  ruin  ! 
The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast, 
Wliose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 
Was  mortal,  but  not  human  ;  see,  they  lie, 

'  Richard  Henry  Home  was  probably  indebted  to 
this  line  for  the  suggestion  of  the  beautiful  little 
mythos  in  two  Hues  which  we  lind  in  Book  I  of  Orion 
(Canto  i)  : — 

And  long  before  the  immortal  wheel-spokes  cast 
Their  hazy  apparition  up  the  sky. — Ed^ 
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Their  moustrous  works,  and  uucoutli  skeletons, 
Their  statues,  homes  and   fanes ;   prodigious 

shapes  300 

Huddled  in  grey  annihilation,  split, 
Jammed  in  the  hard,  black  deep ;  and  over 

these. 
The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things, 
And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale. 
And  serpents,  bony  chains,  twisted  around 
The  iron  crags,  or  within  heaps  of  dust 
To  which  the  tortuous  strength  of  their  last 

pangs 
Had  crushed  the  iron  crags  ;  and  over  these 
The  jagged  alligator,  and  the  might 
Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once   310 
Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy  shores. 
And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth. 
Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer  worms 
On  an  abandoned  corpse,  till  the  blue  globe 
Wrapped  deluge  round  it  like  a  cloke,  and  they 
Yelled,  gasped,  and  were  abolished ;  or  some 

God 
Whose  throne  was  in  a  comet,  passed,  and  cried 
Be  not !     And  like  my  words  they  were  no 

more. 

The  Eaeth. 
The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  mad- 
ness ! 
The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting  glad- 
ness, 320 
The  vapourous  exultation  not  to  be  confined ! 
Ha  !  ha !  the  animation  of  dehght 
AThich  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of 
light, 
And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its  own. 
wind. 
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The  Moon. 
Brother  mine,  calm  wanderer, 
Happy  globe  of  land  and  air. 
Some  Spirit  is  darted  like  a  beam  from  thee, 
Wliich  penetrates  my  frozen  frame, 
And  passes  with  the  warmth  of  flame. 
With  love,  and  odour,  and  deep  melody        330 
Through  me,  through  me  ! 

The  Earth. 
Ha  !  ha  !  the  caverns  of  my  hollow  moun- 
tains. 
My  cloven  fire-crags,  sound-exulting  foun- 
tains 
Laugh     with     a    vast    and    inextinguishable 
laughter. 
The   oceans,   and    the    deserts,    and    the 

abysses. 
And  the  deep  air's  unmeasured  wilder- 
nesses. 
Answer   from    all   their    clouds    and   billows, 
echoing  after. 

They  cry  aloud  as  I  do.     Sceptred  curse, 
Who  all  our  green  and  azure  universe 
Threatenedst  to  muffle  round  with  black  de- 
stniction,  sending  340 

A  solid  cloud  to  rain  hot  thunder- stones. 
And  splinter  and  knead  down  my  children's 
bones, 
All  I  bring  forth,  to  one  void  mass  battering 
and  blending : 

Until   each  crag-like   tower,  and  storied 

column. 
Palace,  and  obelisk,  and  temple  solemn, 
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My  imperial  mountains  crowned  with  cloud, 
and  snow,  and  fire  ; 
My    sea-like    forests,    every    blade    and 

blossom 
Which  finds  a  grave  or  cradle  in  my  bosom, 
Were  stamped  by  thy  strong  hate  into  a  lifeless 
mire. 

How  art  thou  sunk,  withdrawn,  covered, 
drunk  up  350 

By  thirsty  nothing,  as  the  brackish  cup 
Drained  by  a  desert-troop,  a  little  drop  for  all ; 
And  from  beneath,  around,  within,  above, 
Filling  thy  void  annihilation,  love 
Burst  in   like  light  on  caves   cloven   by  the 
thunder-ball. 

The  Moon. 
The  snow  upon  my  lifeless  mountains 
Is  loosened  into  living  fountains, 
My  solid  oceans  flow,  and  sing,  and  shine : 
A  spii'it  from  my  heart  bursts  forth, 
It  clothes  with  unexpected  birth  360 

My  cold  bare  bosom  :  Oh !  it  must  be  thine 
On  mine,  on  mine ! 

«■     Gazing  on  thee  I  feel,  I  know 

Green    stalks    burst    forth,    and    bright 
flowers  grow, 
And  living  shapes  upon  my  bosom  move : 
Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air. 
Winged  clouds  soar  here  and  there. 
Dark  with  the  rain  new  buds  are  dreaming  of : 
'Tis  love,  all  love ! 

The  Earth. 
It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass,        370 
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Through  tangled  roots  and  trodden  clay 
doth  pass, 
Into  the  utmost  leaves  and  delicatest  flowers ; 
Upon  the  winds,  among  the  clouds  'tis 

spread, 
It  wakes  a  life  in  the  forgotten  dead, 
They  breathe  a  spirit  up  from  their  obscurest 
bowers. 

And  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has 

arisen 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being  : 
With    earthquake    shock    and    swiftness 

making  shiver 
Thought's  stagnant  chaos,  unremoved  for 

ever,  380 

Till  hate,  and  fear,  and  pain,  light- vanquished 

shadows,  fleeing. 

Leave  Man,  who  was  a  many-sided  mirror. 
Which  could  distort  to  many  a  shape  of 

error. 
This  true  fair  world  of  things,  a  sea  reflecting 

love ; 
Which    over   all   his   kind   as   the    sun's 

heaven 
Gliding  o'er  ocean,  smooth,  serene,  and 

even 
Darting  from  starry  depths  radiance  and  life, 

doth  move, 

Leave  Man,  even  as  a  leprous  child  is  left, 
Who  follows  a  sick  beast  to  some  warm 

cleft 
Of  rocks,  through  which  the  might  of  healing 

springs  is  poured ;  390 
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Then  when  it  wanders  home  with  rosy 

smile, 
Unconscious,  and  its  mother  fears  awhile 
It  is  a  spirit,  then,  weeps  on  her  child  restored. 

•         Man,   oh,    not   men !    a   chain   of   linked 
thought, 
Of  love  and  might  to  be  divided  not, 
Compelling    the    elements    with    adamantine 
stress ; 
As  the  sun  rules,  even  with  a  tyrant's  gaze. 
The  unquiet  republic  of  the  maze 
Of  planets,  struggling  fierce  towards  heaven's 
free  wilderness. 

-Sian,  one  harmonious-soal-ef  many-a^  soul, 
^SCitDSfi^atiineisJis  own  divine  control,  401 
Where  all  things  flowto  all,  asTirers  to  the  sea; 
Familiar  acts  are  beautiful  through  love ; 
Labour,  and  pain,  and  grief,  in  life's  green 
grove 
Sport  like  tame  beasts, — none  knew  how  gentle 
they  could  be ! 

His   will^  with_all_  mean   passjons^__bad 

-^nd  selfish  cares,  its  trembling  satellites , 
A  spirit  ill  to  gmdeJiutjnjghjjLiiuibey, 

is  as  a  tem^jest-winged  ship,  whose  helm 
Love  rules^jfchroagh  waves  which  dare  not 
~~overwIielm,  410 

E^rcing  life's  wildestshores  to  Qwp  its  sove- 
reign  sway. 

All  things  confess  his  strength.     Through 
/  the  cold  mass 

Of  marble  and  of  colour  his  dreams  pass ; 
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Bright    threads   whence   mothers    weave    the 
robes  their  children  wear ; 
^JLaiigmcsre-ia^  perpetual  Orphic  song,        i 
Which    ruleswTEt--D8edal    harmony    a 

tJirong^^  ^^ 

Of  thought slind  forms,  which  else  senseless  and 
shapeless  ^cre- —  - 

The  lightning  is  his  slave  ;  heaven's  utmost 

deep 
Grives  up   her  stars,  and  like  a  flock  of 

sheep 
They  pass  before  his  eye,  are  numbered,  and 

roll  on !  420 

The  tempest  is  his  steed,  he  strides  the  air ; 
And  the  abyss  shouts  from  her  depth  laid 

bare, 
Heaven,  hast  thou  secrets  ?     Man  unveils  me  ; 

I  have  none. 

The  Moon. 
The  shadow  of  white  death  has  passed 
From  my  path  iu  heaven  at  last, 
A  clinging  shroud  of  solid  frost  and  sleep ; 
And  through  my  newly- woven  bowers. 
Wander  happy  paramoixrs, 
Less  mighty,  but  as  mild  as  those  who  keep 

Thy  vales  more  deep.  430 

The  Earth. 
As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  unfrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold. 

And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist. 
And  wunders  up  the  vault  of  the  blue  day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray 

Hangs  o'er  tlie  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst.. 
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The  Moon. 
Thovi  art  folded,  thou  art  lying 
In  the  light  which  is  undying 
Of  thine  own  joy,  and  heaven's  smile  divine ; 
All  suns  and  constellations  shower         440 
On  thee  a  light,  a  life,  a  power 
Which  doth  array  thy  sphere ;  thou  pourest 
thine 

On  mine,  on  mine  ! 

The  Earth. 
I  spin  beneath  my  jiyramid  of  night. 
Which  points  into  the  heavens  dreaming 
delight. 
Murmuring   victorious  joy  in   my  enchanted 
sleep ; 
As  a  youth  lulled  in  love-dreams  faintly 

sighing. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  beauty  lying, 
Which  round  his  rest  a  watch  of  light  and 
warmth  doth  keep. 

^  The  Moon. 

As  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse,  450 

When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips. 
High  hearts  are  calm,  and  brightest  eyes  are 
dull; 
So  when  thy  shadow  falls  on  me. 
Then  am  I  mute  and  still,  by  thee 
Covered  ;  of  thy  love.  Orb  most  beautiful, 
Full,  oh,  too  full ! 

Thou  art  speeding  round  the  sun 
Brightest  world  of  many  a  one  ; 
Green  and  azure  sphere  which  shinest 
With  a  light  which  is  divinest  460 

J      Among  all  the  lamps  of  Heaven 
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To  whom  life  and  light  is  given  ; 

I,  thy  crystal  paramour. 

Borne  beside  thee  by  a  power 

Like  the  polar  Paradise, 

Magnet-like  of  lovers'  eyes  ; 

I,  a  most  enamoured  maiden 

Whose  weak  brain  is  overladen 

With  the  pleasure  of  her  love, 

Maniac-like  around  thee  move  47° 

Gazing,  an  insatiate  bride. 

On  thy  form  from  every  side 

Like  a  Maenad,  round  the  cup 

Which  Agave  lifted  up 

In  the  weird  Cadmaean  forest. 

Brother,  wheresoe'er  thou  soarest 

I  must  hurry,  whirl  and  follow 

Throiigh  the  heavens  wide  and  hollow, 

Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace 

Of  thy  soul  from  hungry  space,  4*^° 

Drinking  from  thy  sense  and  sight 

Beauty,  majesty,  and  might, 

As  a  lover  or  a  camelion 

Grows  like  what  it  looks  upon. 

As  a  violet's  gentle  eye 

Gazes  on  the  azure  sky 

Until  its  hue  grows  like  what  it  beholds. 
As  a  grey  and  watery  mist 
Glows  like  solid  amethyst  489 

Athwart  the  westei'n  mountain  it  enfolds. 
When  the  sunset  sleeps 
Upon  its  snow. 

The  Earth. 
And  the  weak  day  weeps 
That  it  should  be  so. 

Oh,  gentle  Moon,  the  voice  of  thy  delight 
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Falls  on  me  like  thy  clear  and  tender  light 
Soothing  the  seaman,  borne  the  summer  night, 

Through  isles  for  ever  calm  ; 
Oh,  gentle  Moon,  thy  crystal  accents  pierce 
The  caverns  of  my  pride's  deep  universe,       500 
Charming  the  tiger  joy,  whose  tramplings  fierce 

Made  wounds  which  need  thy  balm. 

Panthea. 
I  rise  as  from  a  bath  of  sparkling  water, 
A  bath  of  azm-e  light,  among  dark  rocks, 
Out  of  the  stream  of  sound. 

lONE. 

Ah  me !  sweet  sister. 
The  stream  of  sound  has  ebbed  away  from  us. 
And  you  pi'etend  to  rise  out  of  its  wave. 
Because  your  words  fall  like  the  clear,  soft  dew 
Shaken  from  a  bathing  wood-nymph's  limbs 
and  hair. 

Panthea. 
Peace !  peace !     A  mighty  Power,  which  is  as 

darkness,  510 

Is  rising  out  of  Earth,  and  from  the  sky 
Is  showered  like  night,  and  from  within  the  air 
Bursts,  like  eclipse  which  had  been  gathered  up 
Into  the  pores  of  sunlight :  the  bright  visions. 
Wherein  the  singing  spirits  rode  and  shone. 
Gleam   like   pale   meteors   through   a   watery 

night. 

lONE. 

There  is  a  sense  of  words  upon  mine  ear. 

Panthea. 
An  universal  sound  like  words  :  Oh,  Hst ! 
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Demoqorqon. 
Thou,  Eartli,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul, 

Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmonies,  520 
Beautiful  orb  !  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll 
The   love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the 
skies: 

The  Earth. 
I  hear :  I  am  as  a  drop  of  dew  that  dies. 

Demogorgon. 
Thou,  Moon,  wliich  gazest  on  the  nightly  Earth 

With  wonder,  as  it  gazes  upon  thee ; 
Whilst  each  to  men,  and  beasts,  and  the  swift 
birth 
Of  birds,  is  beauty,  love,  calm,  harmony  : 

The  Moon. 
I  hear :  I  am  a  leaf  shaken  by  thee  ! 

Demogorgon. 
Ye  kings  of  suns  and  stars,  Daemons  and  Gods, 

.^therial  Dominations,  who  possess  530 

Elysian,  windless,  fortunate  abodes 

Beyond  Heaven's  constellated  wilderness  : 

A  Voice /rom  above. 
Our  great  Republic  hears,  we  are  bless'd,  and 
bless. 

Demogorgon. 
Ye  happy  dead,  whom  beams  of  brightest  verse 

Are  clouds  to  hide,  not  colours  to  portray, 
WTiether  your  nature  is  that  universe 

Which  once  ye  saw  and  suffered — 

A  Voice /rom  beneath. 

Or  as  they 
Whom  we  have  left,  we  change  and  pass  away. 
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Demogorgon. 
Ye  elemental  Genii,  who  have  homes 

From  man's  high  mind  even  to  the  central 

stone  540 

Of   sullen   lead;    from    Heaven's   star -fretted 

domes 

To  the  dull  weed  some  sea- worm  battens  on : 

A  CONFUSED  Voice. 
We  hear  :  thy  words  waken  Oblivion. 

Demogorgon. 
Spirits,  whose  homes  are  flesh  :    ye  beasts  and 
birds, 
Ye  worms,  and  fish  ;  ye  living   leaves  and 
buds; 
Lightning  and  wind  ;  and  ye  untameable  herds, 
Meteors    and    mists,    which     throng    air's 
solitudes  : 

•    A  Voice. 
Thy  voice  to  us  is  wind  among  still  woods. 

Demogorgon. 
Man,  who  wert  once  a  despot  and  a  slave  ; 

A  dupe  and  a  deceiver  ;  a  decay  ;  550 

A  traveller  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 

Through  the  dim  night  of  this  immortal  day: 

All.  1 

Speak :  thy  strong  words  may  never  pass 
away. 

Demogorgon. 
This  is  the  day,  which  down  the  void  abysm 
At  the  Earth-bora's  spell  yawns  for  Heaven's 
despotism. 
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And  Conquest  is  dragged  captive  through 
the  deep : 
Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 

Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep. 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings.  561 

Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 
Which    bars    the    pit    over     Destruction's 

strength ; 
And  if,  with  infirm  hand,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 
The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his 

length ; 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  re-assume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite  ;  570 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent ; 
To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free  ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory. 


III. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS 

Published  with  Prometheus  Unbound,  1820. 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT.' 


PART    FIRST. 


A  Sensitive  Plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew. 
And  it  opened  its  fan-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 


'O^ 


And  the  Spring  arose  ou  the  garden  fair, 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt  every  where ; 
And  each   flower  and  herb  ou  Earth's  dark 

breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

But  none  ever  trembled  and  panted  with  bliss 
In  the  garden,  the  field,  or  the  wilderness,      lo 
Like  a  doe  in  the  noon-tide  with  love's  sweet 

want, 
As  the  compauionless  Sensitive  Plant. 

The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet. 

Arose  from  the  ground  with  warm  rain  wet, 

'  Medwin  has  left  it  on  record  in  manuscript  that 
Shelley  told  him  Lady  Mountcashell,  "a  superior 
and  accomplished  woman,  and  a  great  resource  to 
Shelley,  who  read  with  her  Greek,"  was  also  "the 
source  of  the  inspiration  "  of  this  poem,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  lier  garden  at  Pisa.  The  garden  is 
said  to  have  beeA  ' '  as  unpoetical  a  place  as  could  be 
well  imagined." — Ed. 
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And  their  breath  was  mixed  with  fresh  odour, 
sent 

From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instru- 
ment. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ;       20 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale. 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green  ; 

And  the  hyacinth  purple,  and  white,  and  blue. 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intense. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense  ; 

And    the    rose    like    a   nymph    to   the   bath 

addressed, 
Which   unveiled   the   depth   of    her    glowing 

breast,  30 

Till,  fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare  : 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up. 
As  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-coloured  cup, 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky  ; 

And    the    jessamine    faint,    and    the     sweet 

tuberose. 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows  ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  pei^fect  prime.  40 
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And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was    prankt    under    boughs    of    embowering 

blossom, 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue, 

Broad  water  lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river-buds  glimmered  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radiance. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across. 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breeze,  51 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trees, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  bells 

As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels. 

And  flowrets  which  drooping  as  day  drooped 

too 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet       60 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it). 

When   Heaven's   blithe   winds   had    unfolded 

them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem, 
Shone  smiling  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun  ; 

For  each  one  was  interpenetrated 
With  the  light  and  the  odour  its   neighbour 
shed, 
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Like  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make 

dear 
Wrapped  and  filled  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant,  which  could  give  small 

fruit  70 

Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the 

root, 
Received  more  than  all, — it  loved  more  than 

ever 
(Where  none  wanted  but  it)  could  belong  to  the 

giver : 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower ; 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower ; 
It  loves,  even  Hke  Love  ;  its  deep  heart  is  full ; 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful ! 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murmurings ; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star         80 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  afar ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free. 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea. 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass ; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  which  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
Then  wauder  like  spirits  among  the  spheres, 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide,  90 

'vVTiich  like  a  sea  o'er  the  wann  earth  glide, 
i  n  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam. 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 
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Each  and  all  like  ministerins?  augels  were 
Fkv  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  hear, 
Wliilst  the  laggini;  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 


And   when    evening   descended   from    heaven 

above. 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  air  was 

all  love. 
And  delight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  more 

deep,  IOC 

And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep, 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects 

were  drowned 
Tn  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves   never  mark,  though  they  ever 

impress 
The  light  sand  wiiich  paves  it,  consciousness; 

(Only  over  head  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fail. 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mixed  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive 
Plant.) 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest  no 

Up-gathered  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favourite, 
Cradled  within  the  embrace  of  night. 

PART    SECOND. 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sw^eet  place, 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dream, 
Was  as  God  ii  to  the  starry  scheme. 
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A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind, 

Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind 

Which,   dihiting,   had  moulded  her  mien  and 

motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean, 

Tended  the  garden  from  morn  to  even : 

And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  heaven,      lo 

Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walks 

forth. 
Laughed   round    her   footsteps   up   from   the 

Earth  ! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race, 

But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  face 

Told,  whilst  the  morn  kissed  the  sleep  from  her 

eyes, 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Para- 
dise: 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  sweet  sake 
Had  deserted  heaven  while  the  stars  were  awake, 
As  if  yet  arouild  her  he  lingering  were, 
Though  the  veil  of  daylight  concealed  him  from 
her.  20 

Her  step  seemed  to  pity  the  grass  it  pressed ; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breast, 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pleasure  there  and  left  passion  behind. 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  sweep, 
Like  a  siinny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

I  doubt  not  the  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  iu  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet ;        30 
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I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
her  glc 
frame. 


From   her  glowing   fingers  through  all  their 


She  si:)rinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sunny  beam ; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder  showers. 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  hands, 
And  sustained  tlu-ni  with  rods  and  ozier  bands; 
If  the  flowers  liad  l)een  her  own  infants  she 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  tenderly.  40 

And  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms. 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof. 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof, 

In  a  basket,  of  gi'asses  and  wild  flowers  full. 
The  freshest  her  gentle  hands  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banished  insects,  whose  intent. 
Although  they  did  iU,  was  innocent. 

But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris 
Whose  path  is  the  lightning's,  and  soft  moths 

that  kiss  50 

The  sweet  lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not, 

did  she 
Make  her  attendant  auj^els  be. 


'o^ 


And  many  an  antenatal  tomb. 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 
She  left  clinging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
Edge  of  the  odorous  cedar  bark. 

This  fairest  creature  from  earliest  spring 
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Thus  moved  thi'ougli  the  garden  luiuistering 

All  the  sweet  season  of  summer  tide, 

And  ere  the  first  leaf  looked  brown— she  died !  60 


PART    THIRD. 

Three  days  the  flowers  of  the  garden  fair 
Like  stars  when  the  moon  is  awakened  were, 
Or  the  waves  of  Baise,  ere  luminous 
She  floats  up  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 

And  on  the  fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
Felt  the  sound  of  the  funeral  chaunt, 
And  the  steps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow. 
And  the  sobs  of  the  mourners  deep  and  low ; 

The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath. 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  death,         10 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppi'essive,  and  dank. 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank ; 

The  dark  grass,  and  the  flowers   among  the 

grass. 
Were  bright  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass ; 
From  their  sighs  the  wind  caught  a  mournful 

tone. 
And  sate   in  the  pines,  and   gave   groan  for 

groan. 

The  garden,  once  fair,  became  cold  and  foul, 
Like  the  corpse  of  her  who  had  been  its  soul. 
Which  at  first  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep. 
Then  slowly  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap         20 
To  make  men  tremble  who  never  weep. 

Swift  summer  into  the  autumn  flowed, 
And  frost  in  the  mist  of  morning  rode. 
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Thoiigli    the    noonday   sun    looked    clear  and 

bright, 
Mocking  the  spoil  of  the  secret  night. 

Tlie  rose  leaves,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
Paved  the  turf  and  the  moss  below. 
The  lilies  were  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
Like  the  head  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

And  Indian  plants,  of  scent  and  hue  30 

The  sweetest  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew. 
Leaf  by  leaf,  day  after  day, 
Were  massed  into  the  common  clay. 

And  the  leaves,  brown,  yellow,  and  grey,  and 

red. 
And  white  with  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead. 
Like  troops  of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind  passed ; 
Their  whistling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast. 

And  the  gusty  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 
Out  of  their  birthplace  of  ugly  weeds. 
Till  they  clung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's 
stem,  40 

Wliich  rotted  into  the  earth  with  them. 


The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set ; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there. 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalks, 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks ; 
And  the  leafless  net-work  of  parasite  bowers 
Massed  into  ruin  :  and  all  sweet  flowers. 
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Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow,   50 

All  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow, 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splashed  with  many 

a  speck. 
Like   the   water-snake's  belly   and  the  toad's 

back. 

And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank, 
Stretched  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  loath, 
Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth, 
Prickly,  and  pulpous,  and  blistering,  and  blue,  60 
Livid,  and  starred  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics,  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold ; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  had  been  animated ! ' 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scum, 
Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb 

^  In  Shelley's  edition  there  is  an  unpleasant  stanza 
after  this  : — 

Their  moss  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake. 
Till  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  stake, 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high, 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by. 

Mrs.  Shelley  omitted  it  from  lier  editions.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  she  had  Shelley's  authority  for  so 
doing.  It  stands  cancelled  in  the  holograph  manu- 
script preserved  in  the  Harvard  College  Library ;  and, 
though  its  appearance  in  the  first  edition  shows  that 
Shelley  reconsidered  his  condemnation,  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  long  list  of  errata  for  the  original  volume 
points  to  the  jjrobability  the  poet  again  condemned 
the  stanza  when  he  saw  it  printed. 
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And  at  its  outlet  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Dammed  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  water 
snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  air  was  still,  70 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill : 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  at  noon  they  were  felt, 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noon-day 
Unseen  ;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  burned  and  bit. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  like  one  forbid 

Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 

Of  its  folded  leaves  which  together  grew         80 

Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  soon 
By  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 

For  Winter  came  :  the  wind  was  his  whip  : 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip : 
He  had  torn  the  cataracts  from  the  hills 
And  they  clanked  at  his  girdle  like  manacles ; 

His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound  90 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven,  in  his  chariot-throne, 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  zone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms  of  living 

death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
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Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost 
Was  biit  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost ! 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want : 
The  birds  dropped  stiff  from  the  frozen  air 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked  and 
bare.  loi 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  boughs  again ; 
Then  there  steamed  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw- rain  grew  ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child  out, 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and 

stiff, 
And  snapped  them  off  with  his  rigid  griff. 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  came  back 
The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck  ;     m 
But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks, 

and  darnels. 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruined  charnels. 


CONCLTTSION. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  Lady's  gentle  mind, 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light. 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight. 
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I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife,  lo 

Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem. 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  Lady  fair. 

And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there, 

In  truth  have  never  passed  away : 

'Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed  ;  not  they.  20 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight, 
There  is  no  death  nor  change  :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  hght,  being  themselves  obscui-e. 


A  VISION  OF  THE   SEA. 

'Tis  the  terror  of  tempest.  The  rags  of  the  sail 
Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale : 
From  the  stark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  rain 

is  driven, 
And  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge 

from  heaven. 
She  sees  the  black  trunks  of  the  water-spouts 

spin, 
And  bend,  as  if  heaven  was  ruining  in, 
Wliich  they  seemed  to  sustain  with  their  terrible 

mass 
As  if  ocean  had  sunk  from  beneath  them  :  they 

pass 

III.  T 
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To  their  graves  in  the  deep  with  an  earthquake 

of  sound, 
And  the  waves  and  the  thunders  made  silent 

around  ic 

Leave  the  wind  to  its  echo.     The  vessel,  now 

tossed 
Through  the  low-trailing  rack  of  the  tempest,  is 

lost 
In  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud :  now  down 

the  sweep 
Of  the  wind-cloven  wave  to  the  chasm  of  the 

deep 
It  sinks,  and  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale 
Whose  depths  of  dread  calm  are  unmoved  by 

the  gale, 
Dim  mirrors  of  ruin  hang  gleaming  about ; 
While  the  surf,  like  a  chaos  of  stars,  like  a  rout 
Of  death-flames,  like  whirlpools  of  fire-flowing 

iron 
With    splendour   and   terror  the    black    ship 

environ,  20 

Or  like  sulphur-flakes  hurled  from  a  mine  of 

pale  fire 
In  fountains  spout  o'er  it.  In  many  a  spire 
The  pyramid-billows  with  white  points  of  brine 
In  the  cope  of  the  lightning  inconstantly  shine. 
As  piercing  the  sky  from  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
The  great  ship  seems  splitting  !  it  cracks  as  a 

tree. 
While  an  earthquake  is  splintering  its  root,  ere 

the  blast 
Of  the  whirlwind  that  stripped  it  of  branches 

has  passed. 
The  intense  thunder-balls  which  are  raining 

from  heaven 
Have  shattered  its  mast,  and  it  stands  black 

and  riven.  30 
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The  chinks  suck  destruction.     The  heavy  dead 

hulk 
On  the  living  sea  rolls  an  inanimate  bulk. 
Like  a  corpse  on  the  clay  which  is  hungering 

to  fold 
Its  corruption  around  it.     Meanwhile,  from  the 

hold, 
One  deck  is  burst  up  by  the  waters  below. 
And  it  splits  like  the  ice  when  the  thaw-breezes 

blow 
O'er  the  lakes  of  the  desert !     Wlio  sits  on  the 

other  ? 
Is  that  all  the  crew  who  lie  burying  each  other, 
Like  the  dead  in  a  breach,  round  the  foremast? 

Are  those  39 

Twin  tigers,  who  burst,  when  the  waters  arose. 
In  the  agony  of  terror,  their  chains  in  the  hold; 
(What  now  makes  them  tame,  is  what  then 

made  them  bold ;) 
Who  crouch,   side  by   side,  and  have  driven, 

like  a  crank, 
The   deep    grip   of   their   claws    through   the 

vibrating  plank : — 
Are  these  all  ?     Nine  weeks  the  tall  vessel  had 

lain 
On  the  windless  expanse  of  the  watery  plain. 
Where  the  death-darting  sun  cast  no  shadow 

at  noon, 
And  there  seemed  to  be  fire  in  the  beams  of 

the  moon, 
Till  a  lead-coloured  fog  gathered  up  from  the 

deep 
Whose  breath  was  quick  pestilence ;  then,  the 

cold  sleep  50 

Crept,  like  blight  through  the  ears  of  a  thick 

field  of  com. 
O'er  the  populous  vessel.     And  even  and  mom, 
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With  their  hammocks  for  coffins,  the  seamen 

aghast 
Like  dead  men  the  dead  limbs  of  their  comrades 

cast 
Down  the  deep,  which  closed  on  them  above 

and  around. 
And  the  sharks  and  the  dog-fish  their  grave- 
clothes  unbound, 
And  were  glutted  like  Jews  with  this  manna    j 

rained  down 
From  God  on  their  wilderness.     One  after  one 
The  mariners  died ;  on  the  eve  of  this  day,    59 
When  the  tempest  was  gathering  in  cloudy  array 
But   seven   remained.     Six    the   thunder  has 

smitten. 
And  they  lie  black  as  mummies  on  which  Time 

has  written 
His  scorn  of  the  embalmer ;  the  seventh,  from 

the  deck 
An  oak-splinter  pierced  through  his  breast  and 

his  back. 
And  hung  out  to  the  tempest,  a  wreck  on  the 

wreck. 
No  more  ?  At  the  helm  sits  a  woman  more  fair 
Than  heaven,  when,  unbinding  its  star- braided 

hair. 
It  sinks  with  the  sun  on  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
She  clasps  a  bright  child  on  her  upgathered 

knee ; 
It  laughs  at  the  lightning,  it  mocks  the  mixed 

thunder  70 

Of  the  air  and  the  sea ;   with  desire  and  with 

wonder 
It  is  beckoning  the  tigers  to  rise  and  come  near ; 
It   would   play   with   those   eyes    where    the  li 

radiance  of  fear 
Is  outshining  the  meteors;  its  bosom  beats  high, 
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The  heart-fire  of  pleasure  has  kindled  its  eye ; 
Whilst  its  mother's  is  lustreless.     "  Smile  not, 

my  child, 
"  But  sleep  deeply  and   sweetly,   and   so   be 

beguiled 
"  Of  the  pang  that  awaits  us,  whatever  that  be, 
"  So  dreadful  since  thou  must  divide  it  with  me ! 
"  Dream,  sleep !     This  pale  bosom,  thy  cradle 

and  bed,  80 

"  Will  it  rock  thee  not,  infant?     'Tis  beating 

with  dread ! 
"  Alas  !  what  is  life,  what  is  death,  what  are  we, 
"  That  when  the  ship  sinks  we  no  longer  maybe  ? 
"  What !  to  see  thee  no  more,  and  to  feel  thee 

no  more  ? 
"  To  be  after  life  what  we  have  been  before  ? 
"  Not  to  touch  those  sweet  hands  ?     Not  to 

look  on  those  eyes, 
"  Those  lips,  and  that  hair,  all  the  smiling 

disguise 
"  Thou  yet  wearest,  sweet  spirit,  which  I,  day 

by  day, 
"  Have  so  long  called  my  child,  but  which  now 

fades  away 
"  Like  a  rainbow,  and  I  the  fallen  shower  ?  " 

Lo  !  the  ship  90 

Is  settling,  it  topjiles,  the  leeward  ports  dip  ; 
The  tigers  lea])  up  when  they  feel  the  slow  brine 
Crawling  inch  by  inch  on  them  ;   hair,  ears, 

limbs,  and  eyne. 
Stand  rigid  with  horror ;  a  loud,  long,  hoarse 

cry 
Bursts  at  once  from  their  vitals  tremendously, 
And  'tis  borne  down  the  mountainous  vale  of 

the  wave, 
Rebounding,  Kke  thunder,  from  crag  to  cave, 
Mixed  with  the^  clash  of  the  lashing  rain. 
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Hurried  on  by  the  might  of  the  hurricane : 
The  hurricane  came  from  the  west,  and  passed  on 
By  the  path  of  the  gate  of  the  eastern  sun,  loi 
Transversely  dividing  the  stream  of  the  storm  ; 
As  an  arrowy  serpent,  pursuing  the  form 
Of  an  elephant,  bursts  through  the  brakes  of 

the  waste. 
Black  as  a  cormorant  the  screaming  blast, 
Between  ocean  and  heaven,  like  an  ocean,  passed, 
Till  it  came  to  the  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the 

world 
Which,  based  on  the  sea  and  to  heaven  upcurled, 
Like  columns  and  walls  did  surround  and  sus- 
tain 
The  dome  of  the  tempest ;    it  rent  them   in 

twain,  no 

As  a  flood  rends  its  barriers  of  mountainous 

crag: 
And  the  dense  clouds  in  many  a  ruin  and  rag, 
Like  the  stones  of  a  temple  ere  earthquake  has 

passed, 
Like  the  dust  of  its  fall,  on  the  whirlwind  are 

cast ; 
They  are  scattered  like  foam  on  the  torrent; 

and  where 
The  wind  has  burst  out  from  the  chasm,  from 

the  air 
Of  clear  morning,  the  beams  of  the  sunrise 

flow  in. 
Unimpeded,  keen,  golden,  and  crystalline, 
Banded  armies  of  light  and  of  air ;  at  one  gate 
They  encounter,  but  interpenetrate.  120 

And  that  breach  in  the  tempest  is  widening 

away. 
And  the  caverns  of  cloud  are  torn  up  by  the  day, 
And  the  fierce  winds  are  sinking  with  weary 

wings 
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Lulled  by  the  motion  and  murniurings, 
And  the  long  glassy  heave  of  the  rocking  sea, 
And  over  head  glorious,  but  dreadful  to  see 
The  wrecks  of  the   tempest,   like  vapours  of 

gold, 
Are  consuming  in  sunrise.     The  heaped  waves 

behold 
The  deep  calm  of  blue  heaven  dilating  above, 
And,  like  passions  made  still  by  the  presence  of 

Love,  1 30 

Beneath  the  clear  surface  reflecting  it  slide 
Tremulous  with  soft  influence ;   extending  its 

tide 
From  the  Andes  to  Atlas,  round  mountain  and 

isle, 
Roimd    sea-birds     and    wrecks,    paved    with 

heaven's  azure  smile. 
The  wide  world  of  waters  is  vibrating.    Wliere 
Is  the  ship  ?     On  the  verge  of  the  wave  where 

it  lay 
One  tiger  is  mingled  in  ghastly  affray 
With  a  sea-snake.     The  foam  and  the  smoke 

of  the  battle 
Stain  the  clear  air  with  sunbows ;  the  jar,  and 

the  rattle 
Of  solid  bones  crushed  by  the  infinite  stress  140 
Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminousness  ; 
And  the  hum  of  the  hot  blood  that  spouts  and 

rains 
Where  the  gripe  of  the  tiger  has  wounded  the 

veins, 
Swollen  with  rage,  strength,   and  effort ;  the 

whirl  and  the  splash 
As  of  some  hideous  engine  whose  brazen  teeth 

smash 
The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder ; 

the  screams 
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And  hissings  crawl  fast  o'er  the  smooth  ocean 

streams, 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede.  Near  this  com- 
motion, 
A  blue  shark  is  hanging  within  the  blue  ocean, 
The  fin-winged  tomb  of  the  victor.  The  other  1 50 
Is  winning  his  way  from  the  fate  of  his  brother, 
To  his  own  with  the  speed  of  despair.     Lo  !  a 

boat 
Advances ;  twelve  rowers  with  the  impulse  of 

thought 
Urge  on  the  keen  keel,  the  brine  foams.  At  the 

stern 
Three  marksmen  stand  levelling.     Hot  bullets 

burn 
In  the  breast  of  the  tiger,  which  yet  bears  him 

on 
To  his  refuge  and  ruin.     One  fragment  alone, 
'Tis  dwindling  and   sinking,   'tis  now  almost 

gone. 
Of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  peers  out  of  the  sea. 
With  her  left  hand  she  grasps  it  impetuously. 
With  her  right  she   sustains  her  fair  infant. 

Death,  Fear,  161 

Love,  Beauty,  are  mixed  in  the  atmosphere ; 
Which  trembles  and  bums  with  the  fervour  of 

dread 
Around  her  wild  eyes,  her  bright  hand,  and  her 

head, 
Like  a  meteor  of  light  o'er  the  waters  !  her  child 
Is  yet  smiling,  and  playing,  and  murmuring ; 

so  smiled 
The  false  deep  ere  the  storm.     Like  a  sister 

and  brother 
The  child  and  the  ocean  still  smile  on  each 

other, 
Whilst 
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ODE  TO  hea\t:n. 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS. 

FIRST    SPIRIT. 

Palace-roof  of  cloudless  ui^hts ! 
Paradise  of  golden  lights  ! 

Deep,  immeasurable,  vast, 
Wliich  art  now,  and  which  wert  then 

Of  the  present  and  the  past, 
Of  the  eternal  where  and  when. 

Presence-chamber,  temple,  home, 

Ever-canopying  dome. 

Of  acts  and  ages  yet  to  come  ! 

Glorious  shapes  have  life  in  thee,  lo 

Earth,  and  all  earth's  company ; 

Living  globes  which  ever  throng 
Thy  deep  chasms  and  wildernesses ; 

And  green  worlds  that  glide  along ; 
And  swift  stars  with  flashing  tresses ; 

And  icy  moons  most  cold  and  bright. 

And  mighty  suns  beyond  the  night, 

Atoms  of  intensest  light. 

Even  thy  name  is  as  a  god, 

Heaven  !  for  thou  art  the  abode  20 

Of  that  power  which  is  the  glass 
Wherein  man  his  nature  sees. 

Generations  as  they  pass 
Worship  thee  with  bended  knees. 

Their  unremaining  gods  and  they 

Like  a  river  roll  away : 

Thou  remainest  such  alway. 
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SECOND    SPIRIT. 

Thou  art  but  the  mind's  first  chamber, 
Round  which  its  younfj^  fancies  clamber, 

Like  weak  insects  in  a  cave,  30 

Lighted  up  by  stalactites ; 

But  the  portal  of  the  grave, 
Wliere  a  world  of  new  delights 

Will  make  thy  best  glories  seem 

But  a  dim  and  noonday  gleam 

From  the  shadow  of  a  dream  ! 


THIRD    SPIRIT. 

Peace  !  the  abyss  is  wreathed  vdth  scorn 
At  your  presumption,  atom-liorn  ! 

What  is  heaven  ?  and  what  are  ye 
Who  its  brief  expanse  inherit  ?  40 

What  are  suns  and  spheres  which  flee 
With  the  instinct  of  that  spirit 

Of  which  ye  are  but  a  part  ? 

Drops  which  Nature's  mighty  heart 

Drives  through  thinnest  veins.     Depart! 


What  is  heaven  ?  a  globe  of  dew. 

Filling  in  the  morning  new 

Some  eyed  flower  whose  young  leaves  waken 

On  an  unimagined  world  : 

Constellated  suns  unshaken,  50 

Orbits  measureless,  are  furled 
In  that  frail  and  fading  sphere. 
With  ten  millions  gathered  there, 
To  tremble,  gleam,  and  disappear. 
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AN   EXHORTATION. 

Camelions  feed  on  light  aud  air: 

Poets'  food  is  love  aud  fame : 
If  in  this  wide  world  of  care 

Poets  could  but  find  the  same 
With  as  little  toil  as  they, 

Would  they  ever  change  their  hue 

As  the  light  camelions  do, 
Suiting  it  to  every  ray 
Twenty  times  a-day  r* 

Poets  are  on  this  cold  earth,  lo 

As  camelions  might  l)e. 
Hidden  from  their  early  birth 

In  a  cave  beneath  the  sea ; 
Where  light  is  camelions  change : 

Where  love  is  not,  poets  do : 

Fame  is  love  disguised  :  if  few 
Find  either,  never  think  it  strange 
That  poets  range. 

Yet  dare  not  stain  with  wealth  or  power 

A  poet's  free  and  heavenly  mind  :        20 
If  bright  camelions  should  devour 

Any  food  but  beams  and  wind, 
They  would  grow  as  earthly  soon 

As  their  brother  lizards  are. 

Children  of  a  sunnier  star. 
Spirits  from  beyond  the  moon, 
0,  refuse  the  boon ! 
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ODE   TO   THE   WEST   WIND.' 

I. 

O,  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's 

being, 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves 

dead 
Are   driven,    like    ghosts   from   an   enchanter 

fleeing. 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :  0,  thou, 
Wlio  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill : 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every  where ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  O,  hear ! 

^  This  poem  was  conceived  and  chiefly  Avritten  in  a 
wood  th.at  skirts  the  Arno,  near  Florence,  and  on  a 
day  when  that  tempestuous  wind,  whose  temperature 
is  at  once  mild  and  animating,  was  colleetinj^  the 
vapours  which  pour  down  the  autumnal  rains.  They 
began,  as  I  foresaw,  at  sunset  with  a  violent  tempest 
of  hail  and  rain,  attended  by  that  magnificent  thunder 
and  lightning  peculiar  to  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  stanza  is  well  known  to  naturalists.  The  vege- 
tation at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  lakes, 
sympathizes  with  that  of  the  land  in  the  change  of 
seasons,  and  is  consequently  influenced  by  the  winds 
which  announce  it. 
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II. 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's 

commotion, 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaviuff  leaves  are 

shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and 

Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge. 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  MiBnad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.  Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :     O, 
hear ! 


III. 
Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams. 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay, 
And  saw  in  slee]>  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 
So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them !   Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 
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Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-ljlooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  ti-emble  and  despoil  themselves  :   O,  hear ! 


IV. 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O,  uncontrollable  !     If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er    have 
striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !    I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee :    tameless,  and   swift,   and 
proud. 


V. 

Make  me  thy  Ijre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierc  e , 
My  spirit !    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 
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Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  hirth  ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  uuawakeued  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !  O,  wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 


AN  ODE. 

[written,    OCTOBER,    1819,    BEFORE    THE    SPA- 
NIARDS HAD  RECOVERED  THEIR  LIBERTY.] 

Arise,  arise,  arise  ! 
There  is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  ye 
bread  ; 
Be  your  wounds  like  eyes 
To  weep  for  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead. 
What  other  grief  were  it  just  to  pay  ? 
Your  sons,  your  wives,  your   brethren,  were 

they  ; 
Who  said  they  were  slain  on  the  battle  day  ? 

Awaken,  awaken,  awaken  ! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-born 
foes  ; 
Be  the  cold  chains  shaken  lo 

To  the  dust  where  your  kindred  repose, 
repose : 
Their  bones  in  the  grave  will  start  and  move, 
When  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they  love, 
Most  loud  in  the  holy  combat  above. 
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Wave,  wave  liigh  the  barmer  ! 
When  Freedom  is  riding  to  conquest  by  : 

Though  the  slaves  that  fan  her 
Be  Famine  and  Toil,  giving  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  car. 
Lift  not  your  hands  iii  the  banded  war,  20 

But  in  her  defence  whose  children  ye  are. 

Glory,  glory,  glory. 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suffered  and 
done  ! 
Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  shall  have 
won. 
Conquerors  have  conquered  their  foes  alone, 
(Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have 

overthrown : 
Ride  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  bind  every  brow 
With  crownals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine  :  30 

Hide  the  blood-stains  now 
With  hues  which  sweet  nature  has  made 
divine  : 
Green  strength,  azure  hope,  and  eternity : 
But  let  not  the  pansy  among  them  be  ; 
Te  were  injured,  and  that  means  memory. 

CANCELLED  STANZA. 

Gather,  0  gather, 
Foeman  and  friend  in  love  and  peace ! 

Waves  sleep  together 
When  the  blasts  that  called  them  to  battle, 
cease. 
For  fangless  Power  grown  tame  and  mild 
Is  at  play  with  Freedom's  fearless  child — 
The  dove  and  the  serpent  reconciled ! 
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THE  CLOUD. 

1  liEiNG  fi'csh  showers  for  the  thirstiug  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  wlieu  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under,     lo 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers. 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits  ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, — 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits  ;  20 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  inove 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains.  30 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 

III.  '  u 
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Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead, 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love,  40 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Grlides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear,  50 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer  ; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 
And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ;  60 

The  volcanos  are  dim,  and  tlae  stars  reel  and 
swim. 
When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 

From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape. 
Over  a  torrent  sea, 

Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 
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The  mountains  its  columns  bo. 
The  triumphal  arch  throuf^h  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 
chair. 
Is  the  milliou-coloured  bow  ;  70 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth   was    laughing 
below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  niirsliug  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and 
shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex 
gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  80 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
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Like  a  cloud  of  fire ; 

The  l)lue  deep  thou  wingest, 
Aud  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest.  lo 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightniug, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run  ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  day-light 
Thou  art   unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill 
delight,  20 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed.  30 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 
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Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  tlie  liglit  of  thought, 
Singing  hynms  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wi-ought 
To  sympathy  with  ho2)es  and  tears  it   heeded 
not —  4° 

Like  a  high-horn  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower. 
Soothing  her  love-ladeu 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 
bower — 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it 
from  the  view —  5° 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  witli  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- 
winged  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 
surpass.  6o 

Teach  us,  sjirite  or  bird. 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine ; 
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I  liavc  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wiue 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine  : 

Chorus  Hymenseal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Matched  with  thine,  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thinpf  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want.  70 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance 
of  pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be — 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee :  79 

Thou  lovest — but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  siucerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought.  90 
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Yet  if  we  could  scoru 

Hate,  and  pride,  aud  fear  ; 

If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come 

near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound — 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found — 
Thy  skill  to   poet  were,   thou  scoi*ner  of  the 
ground !  loo 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then — as  I  am  listening 

now. 
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Yet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner  torn  l)ut  flyinji;, 
Streams  like  a  thunder-storm  against  the  wind. 

BVRON. 

I. 
A  GLORIOUS  peoi)le  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations  :  ^  Liberty 

'  My  brother,  Alfred  Forman,  suggests  as  an  emen- 
dation the  transfer  of  the  colon  to  the  end  of  the  first 
line.  This  seems  to  me  to  bring  out  a  sense  niucli 
more  like  what  Shelley  would  have  written  than  the 
received  punctuation  ;  nor  am  I  convinced  of  the 
purity  of  the  text  by  the  argument  that  it  corre- 
sponds with  an  Italian  translation  of  the  stanza  made 
by  Shelley.     The  fact  that  the  Harvard  manuscript 
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From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o'er 
Sj)ain, 
Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleamed,     My  soul  sjjurned  the  chains  of  its 
dismay, 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song. 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong  ; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds 
among, 
Hovering  in  verse  o'er  its  accustomed  prey  ; 
Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  fame 
The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 
Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it  flung, 
As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when  there 

came 
A  voice  out  of  the  deep :  I  will  record  the 
same. 

II. 

The  Sun  and  the  serenest  Moon  sprang  forth  : 

The  burning  stars  of  the  abyss  were  hurled 

Into  the  depths  of  heaven.     The  Dsedal  earth, 

That  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  aU- sustaining  air : 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  curse, 
For  thou   wert   not :    but  power  from  worst 
producing  worse. 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there, 

And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forms, 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 

of  the  first  21  lines  shows  no  colon  at  the  end  of  line  1 
and  no  stop  after  Liberty  does  not  go  for  much  ;  but 
of  course  positive  evidence  would  be  wanted  to  out- 
weigh the  positive  evidence  of  the  translation,  such 
as  it  is. — Ed. 
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Withiu    them,   raging   without   truce   or 
terms : 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 

Groaned,  for  beasts  warred  ou  beasts,  and 

worms  on  worms, 
And  men  on  men ;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell 
of  storms. 

III. 

Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  i)aviliou 
Of  the  Sun's  throne:  jialace  and  pyramid, 
Temple  and  prison,   to   many  a   swarming 
milUou, 
Were,    as    to   mouutaiu- wolves    their    ragged 
caves. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rude. 
For  thou   wert   not;    but   o'er  the   populous 
solitude, 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves 

Hung  Tyranny ;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister- pest,  congregator  of  slaves ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed   on   gold   and 
blood, 
Till  with  the  staiu  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed. 
Drove  the  astonished   herds   of  men  from 
every  side. 

IV. 

The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 
And  cloud-like   mountains,    and    dividuous 

waves 
Of  Greece,  basked  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 
Of  favouring  heaven:    fi'om   their   enchanted 

caves 
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Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody" 
On  the  unapprehensive  wild 
The  vine,  the  corn,  the  olive  mild, 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled ; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea. 
Like   the    man's    thought    dark    in    the 
infant's  brain. 
Like  aught  that  is  which  wraps  what  is  to 
be, 
Art's  deathless  dreams  lay  veiled  by  many 
a  vein 
Of  Parian  stone  ;  and,  yet  a  speechless  child. 
Verse  murmured,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  fur   thee ;    when  o'er  the 
^gean  main 


V. 

Athens  arose :  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds   from   the   i:)urple   crags   and   silver 
towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry :  the  ocean-floors 
Pave  it ;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
By  thunder-zoned  winds,  each  head 
Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sunfire  garlanded, 
A  divine  work  !  Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleamed  with  its  crest  of  columns,  on  the 
will 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set ; 
For  thou  Avert,  and  thine  all-creative  skill 
Peopled   with    forms  that   mock    the   eternal 
dead 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  latest 
oracle. 
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VI. 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  lieetiui,'  river 

Its  wriukled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away  ! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  i)ast ; 
Religion  veils   her   eyes ;    0]>pression    shrinks 
aghast : 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love,  and  wonder, 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  never  flew, 
Rending  the  veil  of  space  and  time  asunder ! 
One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams, 
and  dew ; 
One  sun  illumines  heaven  ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new, 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight 
renew. 

VII. 

Then   Rome   was,  and  fi'om  thy  deep  bosom 
fairest, 
Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmaeau  Maenad,^ 
She  drew  the  milk   of  greatness,  though  thy 
dearest 
From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  unweancd ; 
And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uj^rightness 
By  thy  sweet  love  was  sanctified  ; 
And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  side. 
Saintly  Camillus  lived,  and  firm  Atilius  died. 
But  when  tears  stained  thy  robe  of  vestal 
whiteness, 
And  gold  profaned  thy  capitolian  throne, 
Thou     didst     desert,     with      spirit-winged 
lightness, 

*  See  the  Bacclice  of  Euripides. 
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The  senate  of  the  tyrants :  they  sunk  prone 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant :  Palatinus  sighed 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  song  ;  that  tone 
Thou   didst   delay    to   hear,    lamenting    to 
disown. 

VIII. 

From  what  Hyrcanian  glen  or  frozen  hill, 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  main, 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible, 

Didst  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign, 
Teaching   the  woods   and  waves,   and   desert 
rocks, 
And  every  Naiad's  ice-cold  urn. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stern. 
Of  that  sublimest  lore  which  man  had  dared 
unlearn  ? 
For  neither  didst  thou   watch   the   wizard 
flocks 
Of  the    Scald's    dreams,   nor   haunt  the 
Druid's  sleep. 
What    if    the    tears    rained    through    thy 
shattered  locks 
Were  quickly  dried  ?  for  thou  didst  groan, 
not  weep 
When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  burn, 
The  Galilean  serpent  forth  did  creep. 
And  made  thy  world  an  undistinguishable 
heap. 

IX. 

A  thousand  years  the  Earth  cried.  Where  art 
thou  ■? 

And  then  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fell 
On  Saxon  Alfred's  olive-cinctured  brow: 

And  many  a  warrior-peopled  citadel, 
Like  rocks  which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep. 
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Arose  iu  sacred  Italy, 
Frowning  o'er  the  tempestuous  sea 
Of  kings,  and  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower- 
crowned  majesty; 
That  multitudinous  anarchy  did  sweep, 

And  burst  around  their  walls,  like  idlefoam, 
Whilst  from  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep 
Strange  melodv  with  love  and  awe  struck 
dumb 
Dissonant  arms ;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die. 
With  divine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 
Fit  imagery   to   pave   heaven's   everlasting 
dome. 

X. 

Thou  huntress  swifter  than  the  Moon !  thou 
terror 
Of  the  world's  wolves!    thou  bearer  of  the 
quiver. 
Whose  sunlike  shafts  pierce   tempest-winged 
Error, 
As  light  may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they 
dissever 
In  the  calm  regions  of  the  orient  day  ! 

Luther  caught  thy  wakening  glance ; 
Like  lightning,  from  his  leaden  lance 
Eeflected,  it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  trance 
In  which,  as  in  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay ; 
And  England's   prophets  hailed  thee  as 
their  queen, 
In  songs  whose  music  cannot  pass  away. 
Though  it  must  flow  for  ever :  not  unseen 
Before  the  spirit-sighted  countenance 

Of  Milton  didst  thou  pass,   from   the   sad 

scene 
Beyond  whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  dejected 
mien. 
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XI. 

The  eager  hours  and  unreluctant  years 

As  on  a  dawn-iUumincd  mountain  stood, 
Trampling  to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  fears, 

Darkening  each  other  with  their  multitude. 
And  cried  aloud,  Liberty !  Indignation 
Answered  Pity  from  her  cave  ; 
Death  grew  pale  within  the  grave, 
And  Desolation  howled  to  the  destroyer,  Save ! 
When  like  heaven's  sun  girt  by  the  exhalation 
Of  its  own  glorious  light,  thou  didst  arise, 
Chasing  thy  foes  from  nation  unto  nation 
Like  shadows :  as  if  day  had  cloven  the 
skies 
At  dreaming  midnight  o'er  the  western  wave, 
Men  started,  staggering  with  a  glad  surprise, 
Under  the  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar  eyes. 

XII. 

Thou  heaven  of  earth !  what  spells  could  pall 
thee  then, 
In  ominous  eclipse  ?  a  thousand  years 
Bred  from  the  slime  of  deep  oppression's  den 

Dyed  all  thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and  tears. 
Till  thy  sweet  stars  could  weep  the  stain  away ; 
How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Round  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  Folly's  mitred 
brood ! 
When  one,  like  them,  but  mightier  far  than 
they. 
The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewildered  powers 
Rose :  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array. 
Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the 
sacred  bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.     He,  by  the  past  pursued. 
Rests  with  those  dead,  but  unf orgotten  hours. 
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Whose   ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their 
ancestral  towers. 

XIII. 

England   yet   sleeps :    was   she   not  called   of 
old  ? 
Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling 
thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  Minn,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder : 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  ^olian  isle 
From  Pithecusa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  chorus : 
They  cry,  Be  dim ;  ye  lamps  of  heaven  sus- 
pended o'er  us. 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  but 
smile 
And  they  dissolve ;  but  Spain's  were  links 
of  steel, 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enthroned  before  us, 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us*  from  a  seal. 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done !  Time  cannot 
dare  conceal. 

XIV. 

Tomb  of  Arminius !  render  up  thy  dead. 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's 
staff, 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head ; 

Thy  victory  shall  be  his  epitaph. 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine. 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 

^  It  ifl  likely,  but  not  certain,  that  as  should  ])e 
substituted  for  us. — Eu. 
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Vflij  do  we  fear  or  hope  ?  tliou  art  already  free ! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 

And  glorious  world !  thou  flowery  wilder- 
ness ! 
Thou  island  of  eternity !  thou  shrine 

Where  desolation  clothed  with  loveliness, 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert !  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart ;  repress 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy  sacred 
palaces. 

XV, 

0,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 

Of  King  into  the  dust !  or  write  it  there, 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard : 
Lift  the  victory -flashing  sword, 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  foul  gordian 
word, 
Wliich  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  firm. 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind ; 
The  sound  has  poison  in  it,  'tis  the  sperm 
Of  what  makes  life  foul,  cankerous,  and  ab- 
horred ; 
Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term, 
To  set  thine  armed  heel  on  this  reluctant 
worm. 

XVI. 

0,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would 

kindle 
Such  lamps  within  the  dome  of  this  dim 

world, 
That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink 

and  dwindle 
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Into  the  hell  from  which  it  first  was  hurled, 
A  scuff  of  iiu]>ious  ])riJe  from  fiends  impure ; 
Till  human  thoii<:fhts  might  kneel  alone 
Each  before  the  judgment-throne 
Of  its  own  aweless  soul,  or  of  the  power  un- 
known ! 
0,  that  the  words  which  make  the  thoughts 
obscure 
From   which   they   spring,   as   clouds  of 
glimmering  dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  por- 
traiture, 
Were  stripped  of  their  thin  masks  and 
various  hue 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and   splendours  not 
their  own, 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  receive 
its  due. 

XVII. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatsoever 

Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave 
Crowned  him  the  King  of  Life.    0  vain  endea- 
vour ! 
If  on  his  own  high  will,  a  willing  slave, 
He   has   enthroned    the    oppression    and   the 
oppressor. 

What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need, 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within 
the  seed  ? 
0,  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor, 

Driving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne, 
Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  caress 
her. 
And  cries :  Give  me,  thy  child,  dominion 

III.  ,  X 
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Over  all  height  and  depth  ?  if  Lile  can  breed 
New  wants,  and  wealth  from  those  who  toil 

and  groan 
Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousand  fold 

for  one. 

XVIII. 

Come  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cavo 
Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning-star 
Beckons  the  Sun  from  the  Eoan  wave. 

Wisdom.     I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  car 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame ; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not, 
Rulers  of  eternal  thought. 
To  judge,  with  solemn  truth,  life's  ill-appor- 
tioned lot  ? 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  the  Fame 
Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be? 
0,  Liberty !  if  such  could  be  thy  name 
Wert  thou  disjoined  from  these,  or  they 
from  thee : 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bought 
By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and  free 
Wept   tears,   and   blood   like   tears?     The 
solemn  harmony 

XIX. 

Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  singing 

To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn ; 
Then,  as  a  wild  swan,  when  sublimely  winging 
Its  path  athwart  the  thunder- smoke  of  dawn, 
Sinks  headlong  through  the  aerial  golden  light . 
On  the  heavy  sounding  plain, 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain ; 
As   summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburthened  of 
their  rain ; 
As  a  far  taper  fades  with  fading  night, 
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As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day, 
My  song,  its  pinions  disarrayed  of  might, 
Drooped ;  o'er  it  closed  tlie  ecliocs  far  away 
Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain, 
As  waves  which  Lately  paved  his  Avatery 

way 
Hiss  round  a  droAvuer's  head  in  their  tem- 
pestuous play. 


CANCELLED  PASSAGE   OF  THE   ODE 
TO  LIBERTY. 

Within  a  cavern  of  man's  trackless  spirit 

Is  throned  an  Image,  so  intensely  fair 
That  the  adventurous  thoughts  that  wander 
near  it 
Worship,  and  as  they  kneel  tremble  and  wear 
The  splendour  of  its  presence,  and  the  light 

Penetrates  their  dreamlike  frame 
Till  they  become  charged  with  the  strength  of 
flame. 


(EDIPUS   TYRANNUS; 

OR, 

SWELLFOOT   THE    TYRANT. 
A    TRAGEDY. 

IN  TWO  ACTS. 
Translated  from  the  Original  Doric. 
1820. 
Choose  Reform  or  civil-war, 


When  throufjh  thy  streets,  instead  of  hare  with  dogs, 
A  Consort-Queen  shall  hunt  a  Kino  with  hogs, 
Riding  on  the  IONIAN  MINOTAUR. 


i 


0]DIPUS  TYRANNUS; 

OR, 

SWELLFOOT    THE    TYRANT. 
A  TRAGEDY. 

ADVERTIZEMENT." 

This  Tragedy  is  one  of  a  triad,  or  system  of 
three  Plays  (an  arrangement  according  to  wliich 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  connect  their 
Dramatic  representations,)  elucidating  the  won- 
derful and  appalling  fortunes  of  the  Swellpoot 
dynasty.  It  was  evidently  written  by  some 
learned  Theban,  and,  from  its  characteristic 
dulness,  apparently  before  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  Attic  salt  had  been  repealed  by 
the  Boeotarchs.  The  tenderness  with  which  he 
treats  ^  the  pigs  pi-oves  him  to  have  been  a  sus 
Boeotice ;  possibly  Ejnc^iri  de  grege  porous ;  for, 
as  the  poet  observes, 

'  As  regards  tlie  circumstances  in  wliich  this  sati- 
rical drama  was  cimiposed,  see  the  Memoir  in  vol.  i, 
page  1. — Ed. 

^  In  Shelley's  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  editions  beats  is 
misprinted  for  treats.  The  correction  is  Mr.  Kossetti's. 
—Ed. 
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"  A  fellow  feeling  makes  iis  wondrSns  kind." 

No  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  transla- 
tion of  this  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity, 
except  the  suppressing  a  seditious  and  blas- 
phemous Chorus  of  the  Pigs  and  Bulls  at  the 
last  act.  The  word  Hoydijiouse  (or  more 
properly  (Edijius)  has  been  rendered  literally 
SwELLFOOT,  without  its  having  been  conceived 
necessary  to  determine  whether  a  swelling  of 
the  hind  or  the  fore  feet  of  the  Swinish  Mon- 
arch is  particularly  indicated. 

Should  the  remaining  portions  of  this 
Tragedy  be  found,  entitled  Sivellfoot  in  An- 
garia and  Charite,  the  Translator  might  be 
tempted  to  give  them  to  the  reading  Public, 


CEDIPUS   TYRANNUS. 


DRAMATIS  PEKSONyE.1 

TvRANT  SwKLLFOOT,  Kiny  of  Thebes. 
Io\A  Tauiuna,  his  (.^ueen. 
Mammon,  Arch-Priest  of  I'amine. 

PURGANAX] 

Dakky         [Wizards,  Ministers  of  Swellfoot, 
LaoctonosJ 


Tlie  Gadfly. 
Tlie  Leech. 
The  Rat. 


Moses,  the  Sow-fijelder. 
Solomon,  the  Purkman. 
Zei'IIANIAH,  Pig  Butcher. 


Tlie  Minotaur. 

Chorus  of  the  Swinish  Multitude. 

Guards,  Attendants,  Priests,  &c.,  &c. 


*  Swellfoot  is  George  IV.,  lona  Queen  Caroline, 
Purganax  Lord  Castlereagli,  Dakry  Lord  Eldon,  and 
Laoctonos  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — Ed. 
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Scene. — Thebes. 

ACT   I. 

Scene  I.  A  magnificent  Temple,  hullt  of  IhUjli- 
hnnes  and  death's  heads,  and  tiled  with  scalps. 
Over  the  Altar  the  statue  of  Famine,  veiled; 
a  number  of  boars,  sows,  and  svching  pigs, 
croxcned  with  thistle,  shamrock,  and  oak,  sitting 
on  the  steps,  and  clinging  rotmd  the  Altar  of 
the  Temple. 

Enter  Swellfoot,  in  his  Royal  robes,  without 
perceiving  the  Pigs. 

Swellfoot. 
Thou  supreme  Goddess  !  by  whose  power  divine 
Tliese  graceful  limbs  are  ck)t]ied  in  j)roud  array 
(^He  contemplates  himself  icith  sat i, 'fact ion.) 
Of  gold  and  purj^le,  and  this  kingly  paunch 
Swells  like  a  sail  before  a  favouring  breeze, 
And  tliese  most  sacred  nether  promontories 
Lie  satisfied  with  layers  of  fat ;  and  these 
Boeotian  cheeks,  like  Egypt's  pyramid, 
(Nor  with  less  toil  were  their  foundations  laid,^) 

'  See  Universal  History  for  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  iieople  who  died,  and  the  iniiiiense  consumption 
of  {ijarlick  hy  the  wretclicd  Kj,fyi)tians,  who  made  a 
septilchre  for  the  nanie  as  well  as  the  Ijodies  (tf  tlieir 
tyrants. 
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Sustain  the  cone  of  my  untroublc'cl  brain, 
That  point,  the  emblem  of  a  pointless  nothing  ! 
Thou  to  whom  Kings  and  laurelled  Emperors,  1 1 
Radical-butchers,  Paper-money-millers, 
Bishops  and  deacons,  and  the  entire  army 
Of  those  fat  martyrs  to  the  persecution 
Of  stilling  turtle-soup,  and  brandy-devils. 
Offer  their  secret  vows  !    Thou  plenteous  Ceres 
Of  their  Eleusis,  hail ! 

The  Swine. 
Eigh !  eigh !  eigh !  eigh  ! 

SWELLPOOT. 

Ha !  what  are  ye. 
Who,  crowned  with  leaves  devoted  to  the  Furies, 
Cling  round  this  sacred  shrine  ? 

Swine. 
Aigh  !  aigh  !  aigh  ! 

SWELLFOOT. 

Wliat !  ye  that  are 
The  very  beasts  that  offered  at  her  altar  20 
With  blood  and  groans,  salt-cake,  and  fat,  and 

inwards 
Ever  propitiate  her  reluctant  will 
When  taxes  are  withheld  ? 

SwiNE, 

Ugh  !  ugh !  ugh ! 

SWELLEOOT. 

What !  ye  who  grub 
With  filthy  snouts  my  red  potatoes  up 
In  Allan's  rushy  bog  ?    Who  eat  the  oats 
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Uj),  from  my  cavalry  in  the  Heln-idos? 
Who  swill  the  ho<^-wash  soup  my  cooks  di^'est 
From  bones,  and  rags,  and  scraj)s  of  shoe-leather, 
AVhich  should  be  given  to  cleaner  Pigs  than 
you  ? 

The  Swine. 

Semichorns  I. 
The  same,  alas  !  the  same  ;  30 

Though  only  now  the  name 
Of  pig  remains  to  me. 

Semichorus  II. 
If  'twere  your  kingly  Avill 
Us  wretched  swine  to  kill, 

What  should  we  yield  to  thee  ? 

SWELLFOOT. 

Why  skin  and  bones,  and  some  few  hairs  for 
mortar. 

Choetts  of  Swine, 
I  have  heard  your  Laureate  sing, 
That  pity  was  a  royal  thing  ; 
Under  your  mighty  ancestors,  we  pigs 
Were  bless'd  as  nightingales  on  myi'tle  sprigs,  40 
Or  grass-hoppers  that  live  on  noon-day  dew. 
And  sung,  old  annals  tell,  as  sweetly  too  ; 
But  now  our  styes  are  fallen  in,  we  catch 

The  murrain  and  the  mange,  the  scab  and  itch ; 
Sometimes  your  royal  dogs  tear  down  our  thatch, 

And  then  we  seek  the  shelter  of  a  ditch  ; 
Hog- wash  or  grains,  or  ruta  baga,  none 
Has  yet  been  ours  since  your  reign  begun. 


First  Sow. 
My  pigs,  'tis  in  vain  to  tug. 
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Second  Sow. 
I  could  almost  eat  my  litter.  50 

First  Pig. 
I  suck,  Lut  no  milk  will  come  from  the  dug. 

Second  Pig. 
Our  skin  and  our  bones  would  be  bitter. 

The  Boars. 
We  figlit  for  this  rag  of  greasy  rug, 

Though  a  trough  of  wash  would  be  fitter. 

Semichorus. 
Happier  swine  were  they  than  we. 
Drowned  in  the  Gadarean  sea — 
I  wish  that  pity  would  drive  out  the  devils. 
Which  in  your  royal  bosom  hold  their  revels, 
And  sink  us  in  the  waves  of  thy  compassion ! 
Alas  !  the  Pigs  are  an  unhaj^py  nation !  60 

Now  if  your  Majesty  would  have  our  bristles 

To  bind  your  mortar  with,  or  fill  our  colons 
With  rich  blood,  or  make  brawn  out  of  our 
gristles, 

In  policy — ask  else  your  royal  Solons — 
You  ought  to  give  us  hog- wash  and  clean  straw. 
And  styes  well  thatched ;  besides  it  is  the  law ! 

SWELLFOOT. 

This  is  sedition,  and  rank  blasphemy ! 
Ho  !  there,  my  guards ! 


Enter  a  Guard. 

Guard. 

Your  sacred  Majesty. 
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SwELLFOOT. 

Call  ill  the  Jews,  Solomon  tlie  court  porkman, 
Moses  the  sow-gelder,  and  Zephaniah  70 

The  hog-l)utchcr. 

Guard. 
They  arc  in  waiting,  Sire. 


Enter  Solomon,  Moses,  ayid  Zephaniah, 

SwELLFOOT. 

Out  with  your  knife,  old  Moses,  and  s^xiy  those 

sows, 

(The  pigs  run  about  in  consternation) 
That  load  the  earth  with  pigs ;  cut  close  and 

deep. 
Moral  restraint  I  see  has  no  effect, 
Nor  prostitution,  nor  our  own  example, 
Starvation,  typhus-fever,  war,  nor  prison — 
This  was  the  art  which  the  arch-priest  of  Famine 
Hinted  at  in  his  charge  to  the  Theban  clergy — 
Cut  close  and  deep,  good  Moses. 

Moses, 

Let  your  Majesty 
Keep  the  boars  quiet,  else 

SwELLFOOT. 

Zephaniah,  cut  80 
Tliat  fat  hog's  throat,  the  brute  seems  overfed  ; 
Seditious  hunks  !  to  whine  for  want  of  grains, 

Zephaniah. 
Your  sacred  Majesty,  he  has  the  dropsy  ; — 
We  shall  find  pints  of  hydatids  in's  liver, 
He  has  not  half  an  inch  of  wholesome  fat 
Upon  his  carious  ribs 
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SWELLFOOT. 

'Tis  all  the  same, 
He'll  serve  instead  of  riot  money,  when 
Our  murmuring  troops  bivouaque  in  Thebes' 

streets ; 
And  January  winds,  after  a  day 
Of  butchering,  will  make  them  relish  carrion.  90 
Now,  Solomon,  I'll  sell  you  in  a  lump 
The  whole  kit  of  them. 

Solomon. 

Why,  your  Majesty, 
I  could  not  give 

SwELLFOOT. 

Kill  them  out  of  the  way. 
That  shall  be  price  enough,  and  let  me  hear 
Their  everlasting  grunts  and  whines  no  more ! 
[^Exeunt,  ch'iving  in  the  swine. 

Enter  Mammon,  the  Arch-Priest ;  and  Purga- 
NAX,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Wizards. 

PURGANAX. 

The  future  looks  as  black  as  death,  a  cloud, 
Dark  as  the  frown  of  Hell,  hangs  over  it — 
The  troops  grow  mutinous — the  revenue  fails — 
There's  something  rotten  in  us — for  the  level 
Of  the  State  slopes,  its  very  bases  topple,      loo 
The  boldest  turn  their  backs  upon  themselves ! 

Mammon. 

Why  what's  the  matter,  my  dear  fellow,  now  ? 

Do  the  troops  mutiny? — decimate  some  regi- 
ments ; 

Does  money  fail? — come  to  my  mint — coin 
paper. 
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Till  gold  be  at  a  discount,  and,  ashamed 
To  show  his  bilious  face,  go  purge  himself, 
In  emulation  of  her  vestal  whiteness. 

PUROANAX. 

Oh,  would  that  this  were  all !    The  oracle  ! ! 

Mammon. 
Why  it  was  I  who  spoke  that  oracle, 
And  whether  I  was  dead  drunk  or  inspired,   i  lo 
I  cannot  well  remember  ;  nor,  in  truth. 
The  oracle  itself  ! 

PURGANAX. 

The  words  went  thus  : — 
"  Boeotia,  choose  reform  or  civil  war  ! 
"  When  through  thy  streets,  instead  of  hare 

with  dogs, 
"  A  Consort  Queen  shall  hunt  a  King  with  hogs, 
"  Eiding  on  tho  Ionian  Minotaur." 

Mammon. 
Now  if  the  oracle  had  ne'er  foretold 
This  sad  alternative,  it  must  arrive. 
Or  not,  and  so  it  mu^t  now  that  it  has, 
And  whether  I  was  u  'ged  by  grace  divine     120 
Or  Lesbian  liquor  to  declare  these  words. 
Which  must,  as  all  words  must,  be  false  or  true, 
It  matters  not :  for  the  same  power  made  all, 
Oracle,  wine,  and  me  and  you — or  none — 
'Tis  the  same  thing.     If  you  knew  as  much 
Of  oracles  as  I  do 

PuRGANAX. 

You  arch-priests 
Believe  in  nothing  ;  if  you  were  to  dream 
Of  a  particular  number  in  the  Lottery, 
You  would  not  buy  the  ticket  ? 

III.  ,  T 
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Mammon. 

Yet  our  tickets 
Are  seldom  blanks.     But  what  steps  have  you 

taken  ?  1 30 

For  prophecies  when  once  they  get  abroad, 
Like  liars  who  tell  the  truth  to  serve  their  ends. 
Or  hypocrites  who,  from  assuming  virtue. 
Do  the  same  actions  that  the  virtuous  do. 

Contrive  their  own  fulfilment.  This  lona 

Well— you  know  what  the  chaste  Pasiphae  did, 
Wife  to  that  most  religious  King  of  Crete, 
And  still  how  popular  the  tale  is  here ; 
And  these  dull   swine  of  Thebes  boast  their 

descent  1 39 

From  the  free  Minotaur.    You  know  they  still 
Call  themselves  Bulls,  though  thus  degenerate. 
And  every  thing  relating  to  a  bull 
Is  popular  and  respectable  in  Thebes. 
Their  arms  are  seven  bulls  in  ^i.  field  gules. 
They  think  their  strength  consists  in  eating 

beef, — 
Now  there  were  danger  in  che  precedent 
If  Queen  lona 

PURGANAX. 

X  have  taken  good  care 
That  shall  not  be.     T  struck  the  crust  o'  the 

earth 
With  this  enchanted  rod,  and  Hell  lay  bare 
And  from  a  cavern  full  of  ugly  shapes,  1501 

I  chose  a  Leech,  a  Cadfly,  and  a  Rat. 
The  Gadfly  was  the  same  which  Juno  sent 
To  agitate  lo,'  and  which  Ezekiel"  mentions 
That  the  Lord  whistled  for  out  of  the  mountains  | 

^  The  Prometheus  Bound  of  ^schylus.  \ 

^  And   the   Lord  whistled   for   the   gadfly  out  of 
^Ethiopia,  and  for  the  bee  of  Egypt,  &c. — Ezekiel. 


t 
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Of  utmost  Ethiopia,  to  torment 

Mesopotamiaii  Babylou.     The  beast 

Has  a  loud  trumj^et  like  the  Scarabee  ; 

His  crooked  tail  is  barl)ed  witli  nuiuy  stings, 

Each  able  to  make  a  thousand  wounds,  and  each 

Immedicable;  from  his  convex  eyes  i6o 

He  sees  fair  things  in  many  hideous  shapes, 

And  trumpets  all  his  falsehood  to  the  world. 

Like  other  beetles  he  is  fed  ou  dung — 

He  has  eleven  feet  with  which  he  crawls. 

Trailing  a  blistering  slime ;  and  this  foul  beast 

Has  tracked  loua  from  the  Thel)an  limits. 

From  isle  to  isle,  from  city  unto  city, 

Urging  her  flight  from  the  far  Chersonese 

To  fabulous  Solyma,  and  the  iEtnean  Isle, 

OrLygia,  Melite,  and  Calypso's  Rock,  i/o 

And  the  swArt  tribes  of  Garamant  and  Fez, 

^olia  and  Elysium,  and  thy  shores, 

Parthenope,  whvch  uow,  alas  !  are  free  ! 

And  through  the.  fortunate  Saturnian  land, 

Into  the  darkness  ^f  the  West. 
'\ 

Mammon. 

But  if 
This  Gadfly  should  dri  >  .e  lona  hither  ? 

'     PURGANAX. 

Gods  !  what  an  if!  but  there  is  my  grey  Rat  : 
So  thin  with  want,  he  can  crawl  in  and  out 
Of  any  narrow  chink  and  filthy  hole. 
And  he  shall  creep  into  her  dressing-room,    i8o 
And 

Mammon. 
Mv  dear  friend,  where  are  vour  wits  ?  as  if 
She  does  not  always  toast  a  piece  of  cheese 
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And  bait  the  trap  ?  and  rats,  when  lean  enough 
To  crawl  through  such  chinks 

PURGANAX. 

But  my  Leech — a  leech 
Fit  to  suck  blood,  with  lubricous  round  rings. 
Capaciously  expatiative,  which  make 
His  little  body  like  a  red  balloon, 
As  full  of  blood  as  that  of  hydi'ogene, 
Sucked  from  men's  hearts ;  insatiably  he  sucks 
And  clings,  and  pulls — a   horse-leech,  whose 
deep  maw  190 

The  plethoric  King  Swellfoot  could  not  fill. 
And  who,  till  full,  will  cling  for  ever. 

Mammon. 

This 
For  Queen  lona  might  suffice,  and  less  ; 
But  'tis  the  swinish  multitude  1  fear. 
And  in  that  fear  I  have 

PuRGANAX. 

Done  what  ? 

Mammon. 

Disinherited 
My  eldest  son  Chrysaor,  because  he 
Attended  public  meetings,  and  would  always 
Stand  prating  there  <  f  commerce,  public  faith. 
Economy,  and  uuadulterate  coin. 
And  other  topics,  ultra-radical ;  200 

And  have  entailed  my  estate,  called  the  Fool's 

Paradise, 
And  funds  in  fairy-money,  bonds,  and  bills. 
Upon  my  accomplished  daughter  Banknotina, 
And  married  her  to  the  gallows.^ 

'  If  one  should  many  a  gallows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone. — Cymbeline. 
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PURGANAX. 

A  good  match ! 

Mammon. 
A  high  connexion,  Purganax.    The  bridegroom 
Is  of  a  very  ancient  family, 
Of   Hounslow   Heath,  Tybuni,  and  the  New 

Drop, 
And  has  great  influence  in  both  Houses; — Oh! 
He  makes  the  fondest  husband ;  nay,  tno  fond, — 
New-married  people  should  not  kiss  in  public ; 
But  the  poor  souls  love  one  another  so  !         21 1 
And  then  my  little  grandchildren,  the  gibbets, 
Promising  children  as  you  ever  saw, — 
The  young  playing  at  hanging,  the  elder  learning 
How  to  hold  radicals.   They  are  well  taught  too, 
For  every  gibbet  says  its  catechism 
And  reads  a  select  chapter  in  the  Bible 
Befox'e  it  goes  to  play. 

{A  most  tremendotvs  Jmmming  is  heard.) 

Purganax. 

Ha !  what  do  I  hear  ? 


Enter  the  G-adflt. 

Mamm:»n. 
Your  Gadfly,  as  it  seems,  is  tired  of  gadding. 

GrADFLY. 

Hum  !  hum  !  hum  !  220 

From  the  lakes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  cold  grey 
scalps 

Of  the  mountains,  I  come. 

Hum  !    hum  !  hum  ! 
From  Morocco  and  Fez,  and  the  high  palaces 

Of  golden  Byzantium ; 
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From  the  temples  divine  of  old  Palestine, 
From  Athens  and  Rome, 
With  a  ha  !  and  a  hum  ! 
I  come !  I  come ! 

All  inn-doors  and  windows  130 

Were  open  to  me  : 
I  saw  all  that  sin  does, 
Which  lamps  hardly  see 
That  Iniru  in  the  night  by  the  curtained  bed, — 
The  impudent  lamps !  for  they  blushed  not  red; 
Dinginf?  and  singing. 
From  slumber  I  rung  her. 
Loud  as  the  clank  of  an  ironmonger ; 
Hum  !  hum !  hum ! 

Far,  far,  far  !  240 

With  the  trump  of  my  lips,  and  the  sting  at 
my  hips, 

I  drove  her — afar  ! 

Far,  far,  far ! 
From  city  to  city,  abandoned  of  pity, 

A  ship  without  needle  or  star  ;— 
Homeless  she  passed,  like  a  cloud  on  the  blast, 

Seeking  peace,  finding  war ; — 

She  is  here  in  her  car, 

From  afar,  and  afar  ; — 

Hum  !  hum  !  250 


\ 


I  have  stung  her  and  wrung  her ; 

The  venom  is  working  ; — 
And  if  you  had  hung  her 
With  canting  and  quirking. 
She   could   not   be   deader   than   she   will  be 

soon ; — 
I  have  driven  her  close  to  you,  under  the  moon. 
Night  and  day,  hum  !  hum  !  ha ! 
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f 

I  have  hummed  her  and  drummed  her 
From  place  to  place,  till  at  last  I  have  dumbed 
her, 

Hum  !  hum  !  hum !  260 


[Enter  the  Leech  and  the  Rat.] 

Leech. 

I  will  suck 

Blood  or  muck  ! 
The  disease  of  the  state  is  a  plethory ; 
Who  so  fit  to  reduce  it  as  I  ? 

•  Eat. 

I'll  slily  seize  and 

Let  blood  from  her  weasand, — 
Creeping  through  crevice,  and  chink,  and  cranny, 
With  my  snakey  tail,  and  my  sides  so  scranuy. 

Purganax. 
Aroint  ye  !  thou  unprofitable  worm  ! 

(To  the  Leech.) 
And  thou,  dull  beetle,  get  thee  back  to  hell ! 

(To  the  Gadfly.) 
To  sting  the  ghosts  of  Babylonian  kings,  271 
And  the  ox-headed  lo 

Swine  (within). 
Ugh,  ugh,  ugh. 
Hail !  lona  the  divine. 
We  will  be  no  longer  SAvine, 
But  bulls  with  horns  and  dewlaps. 

Rat. 

For, 
You  know,  my  lord,  the  Minotaur 
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PuRGANAX   (fiercely).'' 
Be  silent !  get  to  hell !  or  I  will  call 
The  cat  out  of  the  kitchen.     Well,  Lord  Mam- 
mon, 
This  is  a  pretty  business.  [Exit  the  Rat, 

Mammon. 

I  will  go 
And  spell  some  scheme  to  make  it  ugly  then.  280 

[Exit. 

Enter  Swellfoot. 

SWELLFOOT.  ^ 

She  is  returned  !     Taurina  is  in  Thebes 
When  Swellfoot  wishes  that  she  were  in  hell ! 
Oh,  Hymen,  clothed  in  yellow  jealousy, 
And  waving  o'er  the  couch  of  wedded  kings 
The  torch  of  discord  with  its  fiery  hair ; 
This  is  thy  work,  thou  patron  saint  of  queens ! 
Swellfoot  is  wived !  though  parted  by  the  sea, 
The  very  name  of  wife  had  conjugal  rights; 
Her  cursed  image  ate,  drank,  slept  with  me. 
And  in  the  arms  of  Adiposa  oft  290 

Her  memorv  has  received  a  husband's 

{A    loud  tumidt,  and   cries  of  "lona  for 
ever  !— No  Swellfoot !  ") 

Swellfoot. 

Hark! 
How  the  swine  cry  lona  Taurina ; 
I  suffer  the  real  presence ;  Purganax, 
Off  with  her  head  ! 

Purganax. 

But  I  must  first  impanel 
A  jury  of  the  pigs. 
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SWELLFOOT. 

Pack  them  then. 

PURGANAX. 

Or  fattening  some  few  in  two  separate  styes, 
And  giving  them  clean  straw,  tying  some  bits 
Of  ribbon  round  their  legs — giving  their  sows 
Some  tawdry  lace,  and  bits  of  lustre  glass, 
And  their  young  boars  white  and  red  rags,  and 
tails  loo 

Of  cows,  and  jay  feathers,  and  sticking  cauli- 
flowers 
Between  the  ears  of  the  old  ones ;  and  when 
They  are  jiersuaded,  that  by  the  inherent  virtue 
Of  these  things,  they  arc  all  imperial  pigs, 
Good  Lord  !  they'd  rip  each  other's  bellies  up, 
Not  to  say  help  us  in  destroying  her. 

SwELLFOOT. 

This  plan  might  be  tried  too ; — where's  General 
Laoctonos  ? 

Enter  Laoctonos  and  Dakrt. 

It  is  my  royal  pleasure 
That  you,  Lord  General,  bring  the  head  and 

body. 
If  separate  it  would  please  me  better,  hither  310 
Of  Queen  lona. 

Laoctonos. 

That  pleasure  I  well  knew. 
And  made  a  charge  with  those  battalions  bold, 
Called,  from  their  dress  and  grin,  the  royal  apes, 
Upon  the  swine,  who,  in  a  holloAv  square 
Enclosed  her.  and  received  the  first  attack 
Like  so  many  rhinoceroses,  and  then 
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Retreatinf3^  in  good  order,  with  bare  tusks 
And  wrinkled  snouts  presented  to  the  foe, 
Bore  her  in  triumph  to  the  public  stye.         319 
What  is  still  worse,  some  sows  upon  the  ground 
Have  given  the  ape-guards  apples,  nuts,  and  gin, 
And  they  all  whisk  their  tails  aloft,  and  cry, 
"  Long  live  loua  !  down  with  Swellfoot !  " 

PURGANAX. 

Hark! 

The  Swine  (vnthont).        0 
Long  live  lona  !  down  with  Swellfoot ! 

Dakry. 

I 

Went  to  the  garret  of  the  swineherd's  tower, 
Which  overlooks  the  stye,  and  made  a  long 
Harangue  (all  words)  to  the  assembled  swine, 
Of  delicacy,  mercy,  judgment,  law. 
Morals,  and  precedents,  and  purity, 
Adultery,  destitution,  and  divorce,  330 

Piety,  faith,  and  state  necessity, 
And  how  I  loved  the  Queen  ! — and  then  I  wept 
With  the  pathos  of  my  own  eloquence. 
And  every  tear  turned  to  a  mill-stone,'  which 
Bi'aiued  many  a  gaping  pig,  and  there  was  made 
A  slough  of  blood  and  brains  upon  the  place, 
Greased  with  the  pounded  bacon ;  round  and 

round 
The   mill- stones   rolled,  ploughing  the  pave- 
ment up, 

^  Covii^axe  The  Mask  of  Anarchy : — 

His  big  tears,  for  he  wept  well, 

Turned  to  mill-stones  where  they  fell. 

And  the  little  children,  who 

Roimd  his  feet  played  to  and  fro. 

Thinking  every  tear  a  gem, 

Had  their  brains  knocked  out  by  them.  — Ed, 
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And  hurling  sucking-pigs  into  the  air, 
With  dust  and  stones. 

Enter  Mammon. 

Mammon. 

I  wonder  that  grey  wizards 
Like  you  should  be  so  beardless  in  their  schemes ; 
It  had  been  but  a  point  of  policy  342 

To  keep  lona  and  the  swine  apart. 
Divide  and  rule  !  l)ut  ye  have  made  a  j unction 
Between  two  parties  who  will  govern  you 
But  for  my  art. — Behold  this  BAG  !  it  is 
The  poison  BAG  of  that  Green  Spider  huge. 
On  which  our  spies  skulked  in  ovation  through 
The  streets  of  Thebes,  when  they  were  paved 

with  dead : 
A  bane  so  much  the  deadlier  fills  it  now,       350 
As  calumny  is  worse  than  death, —  for  here 
The  Gadfly's  venom,  fifty  times  distilled. 
Is  mingled  with  the  vomit  of  the  Leech, 
In  due  proportion,  and  black  ratsbane,  which 
That  very  Kat,  who,  like  the  Pontic  tyrant. 
Nurtures  himself  on  poison,  dare  not  touch; — 
All  is  sealed  up  with  the  broad  seal  of  Fraud, 
Who  is  the  Devil's  Lord  High  Chancellor,' 
And  over  it  the  Primate  of  all  Hell 
Murmured    this   pious   baptism  : — "  Be    thou 

called  360 

"  The  GREEN  BAG  ;  and  this  power  and  grace 

be  thine  : 
"  That  thy  contents,  on  whomsoever  poured, 
"  Turn  innocence  to  guilt,  and  gentlest  looks 
"  To  savage,  foul,  and  fierce  deformity. 

^  See  The  Mctsk  of  Anarchy  again  : — 

Next  came  Fraud,  and  he  had  on. 
Like  Eldon,  an  erniined  gown. — Ed. 
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"  Let  all  baptized  by  thy  infernal  dew 

"  Be  called  adulterer,  drunkard,  liar,  wretch  ! 

"  No  name  left  out  which  orthodoxy  loves, 

"  Court  Journal  or  legitimate  Review  ! — 

"  Be  they  called  tyrant,  beast,  fool,  glutton, 

lover  369 

"  Of  other  wives  and  husbands  than  their  own — 
"  The  heaviest  sin  on  tliis  side  of  the  Alps ! 
"  Wither  they  to  a  ghastly  caricature 
"  Of  what  was  human  ! — let  not  man  or  beast 
"  Behold  their  face  with  unaverted  eyes  ! 
"  Or  hear  their  names  with  ears  that  tingle  not 
"  With     blood     of     indignation,     rage,     and 

shame! " — 
This  is  a  i)erilous  liquor ; — good  my  Lords. — 
(SwELLFooT  approaches  to  touch  the  G-REEN 
BAG.) 
Beware !  for  Grod's  sake,  beware  ! — if  you  should 

break 
The  seal,  and  touch  the  fatal  liquor 

PURGANAX. 

There, 
Grive  it  to  me.     I  have  been  used  to  handle 
All  sorts  of  poisons.     His  dread  Majesty      381 
Only  desires  to  see  the  colour  of  it. 

Mammon. 
Now,  with  a  little  common  sense,  my  Lords, 
Only  undoing  all  that  has  been  done, 
(Yet  so  as  it  may  seem  we  but  confirm  it,) 
Our  victory  is  assured.     We  must  entice 
Her  Majesty  from  the  stye,  and  make  the  pigs 
Believe  that  the  contents  of  the  GREEN  BAG 
Are  the  true  test  of  guilt  or  innocence. 
And  that,  if  she  be  guilty,  'twill  transform  her 
To  manifest  deformity  like  guilt.  391 
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If  innocent,  she  will  become  transfigured 
Into  an  angel,  such  as  they  say  she  is ; 
And  they  will  see  her  flying  through  the  air, 
So  bright  that  she  will  dim  the  noon-day  sun  ; 
Showering   do\vii    blessings    in    the   shape   of 

comfits. 
This,  trust  a  priest,  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
Swine  will  believe.     I'll  wager  you  will  see  them 
Climbing  upon  the  thatch  of  their  low  styes, 
With  pieces  of  smoked  glass,  to  watch  lier  sail 
Among  the  clouds,  and  some  will  hold  the  flaps 
Of  one  another's  ears  between  their  teeth,    402 
To  catch  the  coming  hail  of  comfits  in. 
You,  Purganax,  who  have  the  gift  o'  the  gab. 
Make  them  a  solemn  speech  to  this  effect : 
I  go  to  put  in  readiness  the  feast 
Kept  to  the  honour  of  our  goddess  Famine, 
Where,  for  more  glory,  let  the  ceremony 
Take  place  of  the  uglifi cation  of  the  Queen. 

Dakry  (to  Swellfoot). 
I,  as  the  keeper  of  your  sacred  conscience,     410 
Humbly  remind  your  Majesty  that  the  care 
Of  your  high  office,  as  man-milliner 
To  red  Bellona,  should  not  be  deferred. 

PUBGANAX. 

All  part,  in  happier  plight  to  meet  again. 

[Uxeunt. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    ACT. 
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ACT   II. 

Scene  I.     The   Puhlic  Stye.     The    Boars   in 
full  Assembly. 

Enter  Purganax. 

PURGANAX. 

Grant  me  your  patience,  Gentlemen  and  Boars, 
Ye,  by  whose  patience  under  public  liurthens 
The  glorious  constitution  of  these  styes 
Suljsists,  and  shall  subsist.     The  lean-pig  rates 
Grow  with  the  growing  populace  of  swine  ; 
The  taxes,  that  true  source  of  piggishness, 
(How  can  I  find  a  more  appropriate  term 
To  include  religion,  morals,  peace,  and  plenty. 
And  all  that  fit  Boeotia  as  a  nation 
To  teach  the  other  nations  how  to  live  ?)         lo 
Increase  with  piggishness  itself ;  and  still 
Does  the  revenue,  that  great  spring  of  all 
The  patronage,  and  pensions,  and  by-payments, 
Which  free-born  pigs  regard  with  jealous  eyes, 
Diminish,  till  at  length,  by  glorious  steps. 
All  the  land's  produce  will  be  merged  in  taxes, 

And  the  revenue  will  amount  to nothing ! 

The  failure  of  a  foreign  market  for 
Sausages,  bristles,  and  blood-puddings. 
And  such  home  manufactures,  is  but  partial ; 
And,  that  the  population  of  the  pigs,  21 

Instead  of  hog-wash,  has  been  fed  on  straw 
And  water,  is  a  fact  which  is — you  know — 
That  is — it  is  a  state-necessity — 
Temporary,  of  course.     Those  impious  pigs, 
Who,  by  frequent  squeaks,  have  dared  impugn 
The  settled  Swellfoot  system,  or  to  make 
Irreverent  mockery  of  the  genuflexions 
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Inculcated     by    the    arch-priest,    have    been 

whipped 
Into  a  loyal  and  an  orthodox  whine.  30 

Things  being  in  this  hap])y  state,  the  Queen 
lona 

A  loud  cry  from  the  Pios. 
She  is  innocent !  most  innocent ! 

PURGANAX. 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  was  saying, 
Gentlemen  Swine ;  the  Queen  loua  being 
Most  innocent,  no  doubt,  returns  to  Thebes, 
And  the  leari  sows  and  boars  collect  about  her, 
Wishing  to  make  her  think  that  we  believe 
(I  mean  those  more  substantial  pigs,  who  swill 
Kich  hog-wash,  while  the  others  mouth  damp 
straw,)  39 

That  she  is  guilty ;  thus,  the  lean-pig  faction 
Seeks  to  obtain  that  hog-wash,  which  has  been 
Your  immemorial  right,  and  which  I  will 
Maintain  you  in  to  the  last  drop  of 

A  Boar  (interrupting  him). 

What 
Does  any  one  accuse  her  of  ? 

PuRGANAX. 

Why,  no  one 
Makes  any  positive  accusation  ; — but 
There    were    hints    dropt,    and    so    the    pi*ivy 

wizards 
Conceived  that  it  became  them  to  advise 
His  Majesty  to  investigate  their  truth ; — 
Not  for  his  own  sake  ;  he  could  be  content 
To  let  his  wife  play  any  pranks  she  pleased,  50 
If,  by  that  sufferance,  he  could  please  the  pigs  ; 
But  then  he  fears  the  morals  of  the  swine, 
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The  sows  especially,  aud  what  effect 
It  might  produce  upon  the  purity  and 
Relii^ion  of  the  rising  generation 
Of  sucking-pigs,  if  it  could  be  suspected 
That  Queen  lona {A  pause.) 

FiEST  Boar. 

Well,  go  on  ;  we  long 
To  hear  what  she  can  possibly  have  done. 

PURGANAX. 

Why,  it  is  hinted,  that  a  certain  bull — 

Thus  much  is  known : — the  milk-white  bulls 

that  feed  60 

Beside  Clitumnus  and  the  crystal  lakes 
Of  the  Cisalpine  mountains,  in  fresh  dews 
Of  lotus-grass  and  blossoming  asphodel, 
Sleeking    their    silken   hair,    and   with    sweet 

breath 
Loading  the  morning  winds  until  they  faint 

With  living  fragrance,  are  so  beautiful ! 

Well,  I  say  nothing ; but  Europa  rode 

On  such  a  one  from  Asia  into  Crete, 

And  the  enamoured  sea  grew  calm  beneath 

His  gliding  beauty.     And  Pasiphae,  70 

lona's  grandmother, but  she  is  innocent ! 

And  that  both,  you  and  I,  and  all  assert. 

First  Boar. 
Most  innocent ! 

PURGANAX. 

Behold  this  BAG  ;  a  bag 


Second  Boar. 
Oh !    no   GREEN   BAGS !  !     Jealousy's  eyes 
are  green, 
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Scorpions  are  green,  and  water-snakes,  and  efts. 
And  verdigris,  and 


PUROANAX. 

Honourable  swine. 
In  piggish  souls  can  prepossessions  reign  ? 
Allow  me  to  remind  you,  grass  is  green — 
All  flesh  is  grass ; — no  bacon  but  is  flesh — 
Ye  are  but  bacon.     This  divining  BAG  80 

(Which  is  not  green,  but  only  bacon  colour) 
Is  filled  with  liquor,  which  if  sprinkled  o'er 
A  woman  guilty  of — we  all  know  what — 
Makes  her  so  hidcou.s,  till  she  finds  one  blind 
She  never  can  commit  the  like  again. 
If  innocent,  she  will  turn  into  an  angel, 
And  ram  down  blessings  in  the  shape  of  comfits 
As  she  flies  u})  to  heaven.     Now,  my  proposal 
Is  to  convert  her  sacred  Majesty 
Into  an  angel,  (as  I  am  sure  we  shall  do,)      90 
By  pouring  on  her  head  this  mystic  water. 

(Shoivi7ig  the  Bag.) 
I  know  that  she  is  innocent ;  I  wish 
Only  to  prove  her  so  to  all  the  world. 


First  Boar. 
Excellent,  just,  and  noble  Purganax. 

Second  Boar. 
How  glorious  it  will  be  to  see  her  Majesty 
Flying  above  our  heads,  her  petticoats 
Streaming  like — like — like — 

Third  Boar. 

Any  thing. 
III.  '  z 
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PURGANAX. 

Oh,  no ! 
But  like  a  standard  of  an  admiral's  ship, 
Or  like  the  banner  of  a  conquering  host, 
Or  like  a  cloud  dyed  in  the  dying  day,  loo 

Unravelled  on  the  blast  from  a  white  moun- 
tain; 
Or  like  a  meteor,  or  a  war- steed's  mane, 
Or  water-fall  from  a  dizzy  precipice 
Scattered  upon  the  wind. 

First  Boar. 

Or  a  cow's  tail, 


Second  Boar. 
Or  any  thing,  as  the  learned  Boar  observed. 

PuRGANAX. 

Gentlemen  Boars,  I  move  a  resolution, 
That  her  most  sacred  Majesty  should  be 
Invited  to  attend  the  feast  of  Famine, 
And  to  receive  upon  her  chaste  white  body 
Dews  of  Apotheosis  from  this  BAG.  no 

A  great  confusion  is  heard  of  the  Pios  out  of 
Doors,  which  communicates  itself  to  those  within. 
During  the  first  Strophe,  the  doors  of  the  Stye  are 
staved  in,  and  a  number  of  exceedingly  lean  Pigt 
and  Sows  and  Boars  rush  in. 

Semichorus  I. 
No !     Yes ! 

Semichorus  II. 

Yes !     No ! 

Semichorus  I. 
A  law ! 
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Semichorus  II. 
A  flaw! 

Semichorus  I. 
Porkers,  we  shall  lose  our  wash. 

Or  must  share  it  with  the  lean  pigs ! 

First  Boar. 
Order  !  order !  be  not  rash  ! 

Was  there  ever  such  a  scene,  Pigs ! 

An  Olp  Sow  (rushing  hi). 
I  never  saw  so  fine  a  dash 

Since  I  first  began  to  wean  pigs.     120 

Second  Boar  {solemnly). 
The  Queen  will  be  an  angel  time  enough. 

I  vote,  in  form  of  an  amendment,  that 
Purganax  rub  a  little  of  that  stuff 

Upon  his  face 

Purganax. 
{His  heart  is  seen  to  beat  through  his  waistcoat.) ' 
Gods  !    What  would  ye  be  at  ? 

Semichorus  I. 
Purganax  has  plainly  shown  a 
Cloven  foot  and  jack-daw  feather. 

Semichorus  II. 
I  vote  Swellfoot  and  lona 
Try  the  magic  test  together ; 

'  Shelley  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Peacock  for  the 
idea  of  this  whimsical  phenomenon.  In  Nightinnre 
Abbey  (1818),  at  pages  188  and  189  we  read—"  The 
PHjicess  changes  colour  several  times.  The  Morjid 
takes  snuff  in  great  ngitation.  Scvcrnl  grains  arc  heard 
to  fall  on  the  stage.  His  heart  is  seen  to  beat  through 
his  upper  benjamin. " — Ed. 
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Whenever  royal  spouses  bicker, 

Both  should  try  the  magic  liquor.      130 

An  Old  Boar  (aside). 
A  miserable  state  is  that  of  pigs ; 
For  if  their  drivers  would  tear  caps  and  wigs, 
The  swine  must  bite  each  other's  ear  therefore. 


An  Old  Sow  (aside). 
A  wretched  lot  Jove  has  assigned  to  swine  ; 
Squabbling  makes   pig-herds   hungry,  and 
they  dine 
On  bacon,  and  whip  sucking-pigs  the  more. 


Chorits. 
Hog-wash  has  been  ta'en  away  : 
If  the  Bull-Queen  is  divested. 
We  shall  be  in  every  way 

Hunted,  stripped,  exposed,  molested  ;  140 
Let  us  do  whate'er  we  may, 
That  she  shall  not  be  an-ested. 
Queen,  we  entrench  you  with  walls  of  brawn. 
And  palisades  of  tusks,  sharp  as  a  bayonet : 
Place  your  most  sacred  person  here.  We  pawn 
Our  lives  that  none  a  finger  dare  to  lay  on  it. 
Those  who  wrong  you,  wrong  us  ; 
Those  who  hate  you,  hate  us  ; 
Those  who  sting  you,  sting  us ; 
Those  who  bait  you,  bait  us  ;  1 50 

The  oracle  is  now  about  to  be 
Fulfilled  by  circumvolving  destiny  ; 
Which  says :  "  Thebes,  choose  reform  or  civil 
war, 
"  When  through  your  streets,  instead  of  hare 
with  dogs. 
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"  A  Consort  Queen  shall  hunt  a  Kino  with 
hogs, 
Riding  upon  the  IONIAN  MINOTAUR." 

Elder  Ion  a  Tatjrina. 

loNA  Taurina  (coming  forward). 
Gentlemen  swine,  and  gentle  lady-pigs, 
The  tender  heart  of  every  hoar  acquits 
Their  Quern,  of  any  act  incongruous 
With  uativt'  piggishiiess,  and  she  reposing  i6o 
With  confidence  upon  the  grunting  nation, 
Has  thrown  herself,  her  cause,  her  life,  her  all. 
Her  innocence,  into  their  hoggish  arms; 
Nor  has  the  expectation  been  deceived 
Of  finding  shelter  there.  Yet  know,  great  boars, 
(For  such  who  ever  lives  among  jam  finds  you, 
And  so  do  I)  the  innocent  ai'e  proud  ! 
I  have  accepted  your  protection  only 
In  compliment  of  your  kind  love  and  care. 
Not  for  necessity.     The  innocent  170 

Are  safest  there  where  trials  and  dangers  wait ; 
Innocent  Queens  o'er  white-hot  plough-shares 

tread 
Uusinged,  and  ladies,  Erin's  laureate  sings  it,' 
Decked  with  rare  gems,  and  beauty  rarer  still. 
Walked  from  Killarney  to  the  Griant's  Cause- 

wav, 
Through  rebels,  smugglers,  troo])s  of  yeomanry, 
White  boys  and  orange  boys,  and  constables. 
Tithe-proctors,  and  excise  people,  uninjured  ! 

Thus  I ! 

Lord  PuRGANAX,  I  do  commit  myself  180 

Into  your  custody,  and  am  prepared 
To  stand  the  test,  whatever  it  may  be  ! 

'  Kicli  ami  rare  were  the   gems  she  wore.     See 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
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PURGANAX. 

This  magnanimity  in  your  sacred  Majesty 
Must  please  the  pigs.  You  cannot  fail  of  being 
A  heavenly  angel.     Smoko  your  l)its  of  glass, 
Ye  loyal  swine,  or  her  transfiguration 
Will  blind  your  wondering  eyes. 

An  Old  Boar  (aside). 

Take  care,  my  Lord, 
They  do  not  smoke  you  first. 

PuRGANAX. 

At  the  approaching  feast 
Of  Famine,  let  the  expiation  be. 

Swine. 
Content  !  content ! 

loNA  Taueina  (aside). 

I,  most  content  of  all,  190 

Know  that  my  foes  even  thus  prepare  their  fall ! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


Scene  II.  The  interior  of  the  Temple  of 
FAMINE.  The  statue  of  the  Goddess,  a 
skeleton  clothed  in  party-coloured  rags,  seated 
upon  a  heap  of  skulls  and  loaves  intermingled. 
A  number  of  exceedingly  fat  Priests  in  black 
garments  arrayed  on  each  side,  with  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers  in  their  hands.  A  flourish 
of  trumpets. 

Enter  Mammon  as  arch-priest,  Swellfoot, 
Dakry,  Purganax,  Laoctonos,  follovjed  by 
loNA  Taurina  guarded.  On  the  other  side 
enter  the  Swine. 
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Chorus  of  Priests. 
Accompanied  by  the  Court  Porkman  on  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers. 
Goddess  bare,  and  i^'auut,  and  pale, 
Empress  of  the  world,  all  bail ! 
What  though  Cretans  old  culled  thee 
City-crested  Cybele  ^   - 
We  call  tliee  Famine  ! 
Goddess    of    fasts    and    feasts,    starving  and 

cramming ! 
Through  thee,  for  emperors,  kings,  and  priests 

and  lords. 
Who    rule    by    viziers,    sceptres,    banknotes, 
words, 
The  earth  pours  forth  its  plenteous  fruits, 
Corn,  wool,  linen,  flesh,  and  roots —         lo 
Those  who  consume  these  fruits  through  thee 
grow  fat. 
Those  who  produce  these  fruits  through  thee 
grow  lean, 
Whatever  change    takes    place,    oh,    stick    to 
that! 
And  let  things  be  as  they  have  ever  been  ; 
At  least  while  we  remain  thy  priests. 
And  proclaim  thy  fasts  and  feasts  ! 
Through  thee  the  sacred  Swell  foot  dynasty 
Is  based  upon  a  rock  amid  that  sea 
Whose  waves  are  swine — so  let  it  ever  be  ! 

SwELLFouT  &c.  seat  themselves  at  a  table,  mag- 
nificently covered  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Temple. 
Attendants  pass  over  the  stage  tvith  hog-wash  in 
pails.  A  number  of  pigs,  exceedingly  lean,  follow 
them  licking  up  the  wash. 

Mammon. 
I  fear  your  sacred  Majesty  has  lost  20 

The  appetite  which  you  were  used  to  have. 
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Allow  me  now  to  recommend  this  dish — 
A  simple  kickshaw  by  your  Persian  cook, 
Such  as  is  served  at  the  great  King's  second 

table. 
The  price  and  pains  which  its  ingredients  cost 
Might  have  maintained  some  dozen  families 
A  winter  or  two — not  more — so  plain  a  dish 
Could  scarcely  disagree. 

SWELLFOOT. 

After  the  trial, 
And  these  fastidious  pigs  are  gone,  perhaps 
I  may  recover  my  lost  appetite, —  30 

I  feel  the  gout  flying  about  my  stomach — 
Give  me  a  glass  of  Maraschino  punch. 

PuRUANAX  (filling  his  glass,  and  standing  up). 
The  glorious  constitution  of  the  Pigs  ! 

All. 
A  toast !  a  toast !    stand  up  and  three  times 
three ! 

Dakry. 
No  heel-taps — darken  day-lights  ! — 

Laoctonos. 

Claret,  somehow, 
Puts  me  in  mind  of  blood,  and  blood  of  claret ! 

SwELLFOOT. 

Laoctonos  is  fishing  for  a  compliment. 

But  'tis  his  due.     Yes,  you  have  drunk  more 

wine. 
And  shed  more  blood  than  any  man  in  Thebes. 

(To  PURGANAX) 

For   God's    sake   stop  the  grunting  of   those 
pigs !  40 
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PURGANAX. 

We  dare  not,  Sire,  'tis  Famine's  privilege. 

Chorus  op  Swine. 
Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  Famine  ! 
Thy  throne  is  on  blood,  and  thy  robe  is  uf 
raj,'s  ; 
Thou  devil  \yluch  livest  on  damning ; 
Saint  of  new  churches,  and  cant,  and  GREEN 

BAGS, 
Till  in  pity  and  terror  thou  risest. 
Confounding  the  schemes  of  the  wisest. 
When  thou  liftest  thy  skeleton  form, 

When  the  loaves  and  the  skulls  roll  about, 
We  will  greet  thee — the  voice  of  a  storm    50 
Would  be  lost  in  our  terrible  shout ! 

Then  hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  Famine ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Empress  of  Earth  ! 
When  thou  risest,  dividing  possessions  ; 
When  thou  risest,  uprooting  oppressions  ; 

In  the  pride  of  thy  ghastly  mirth. 
Over  palaces,  temples,  and  graves. 
We  will  rush  as  thy  minister-slaves, 
Trampling  behind  in  thy  train, 
Till  all  be  made  level  again  !  60 

Mammon. 
I  hear  a  crackling  of  the  giant  bones 
Of  the  dread  image,  and  in  the  black  pits 
Which  once  were  eyes,  I  see  two  livid  flames. 
These  prodigies  are  oracular,  and  show 
The  presence  of  the  unseen  Deity. 
Mighty  events  are  hastening  to  their  doom ! 

SwELLFOOT. 

I  only  hear  the  lean  and  mutinous  swine 
Grunting  about  the  temple. 
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Daket. 

In  a  crisis 
Of  such  exceeding  delicacy,  I  think 
We  ought  to  put  her  Majesty,  the  Queen,     70 
Upon  her  trial  without  delay. 

Mammon. 

THE  BAG 
Is  here. 

PURGANAX. 

I  have  rehearsed  the  entire  scene 
With  an  ox  bladder  and  some  ditch  water. 
On  Lady  P. — it  cannot  fail. 

(Taking  ujj  the  bay)    Your  Majesty 

(To  Sivellfoot) 
In  such  a  filthy  business  had  better 
Stand  on  one  side,  lest  it  should  sprinkle  you ; 
A  spot  or  two  on  me  would  do  no  harm. 
Nay,  it  might  hide  the  blood,  which  the  sad 

genius 
Of  the  Green  Isle  has  fixed,  as  by  a  spell,      79 
Upon  my  brow — which  would  stain  all  its  seas. 
But  which  those  seas  could  never  wash  away ! 

loNA  Taurina. 
My  Lord,  I  am  ready — nay,  I  am  impatient 
To  undergo  the  test. 

A  graceful  figure  in  a  semi-transparent  veil 
passes  unnoticed  through  the  Temple;  the  word 
LIBERTY  is  seen  through  the  veil,  as  if  it  were 
written  in  fire  upon  its  forehead.  Its  words  are 
almost  drowned  in  the  furious  grunting  of  the 
Pigs,  and  the  business  of  the  trial.  She  kneels 
on  the  steps  of  the  Altar,  and  speaks  in  tones  at 
first  faint  and  loto,  but  which  ever  become  louder 
and  louder. 
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Mighty  Empress  !    Death's  white  wife ! 

Grhastly  muthcr-in-hiw  of  life  ! 

By  the  God  who  made  thee  such. 

By  the  map^io  of  thy  touch, 

By  the  starviug  aud  the  crammiug. 
Of   fasts   and   feasts !    by   thy    dread    self,  O 
Famine !  89 

I  charge  thee  ! '  when  thou  wake  the  multitude 
Thou  lead  them  not  upon  the  j)aths  of  blood  ; 
The  earth  did  never  mean  her  foisou 
For  those  who  (.-rown  life's  cup  with  jioison 
Of  fanatic  rage  and  meaningless  revenge — 

But  for  those  radiant  spirits,  who  are  still 
The  standard-bearers  in  the  van  of  Change. 

Be  they  th'  appt)iuted  stewards,  to  fill 
The  lap  of  Pain,  and  Toil,  and  Age ! — 
Remit,  O  Queen  !  thy  accustomed  rage  !  99 

Be  what  thou  art  not !     In  voice  faint  and  low 
Freedom  calls  Famine, — her  eternal  foe. 
To  brief  alliance,  hollow  truce. — Rise  now ! 

Whilst  the  veiled  Figure  has  been  chaunting 
this  strophe,  MAMAfoy,  Bakry,  Laoctoxos,  and 
SwELLFooT,  have  surrounded  Io.va  Taurina, 
who,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  breast,  and  her 
eyes  lifted  to  Heaven,  stands,  as  with  saint-like 
resignation,  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  business,  in 
perfect  confidence  of  her  innocence. 

PuRGANAX,  after  unsealing  the  GREEN  BAG, 
is  gravely  about  to  j^our  the  liquor  upon  her  head, 
when  suddenly  the  whole  expression  of  her  figure 
and  countenance  changes  ;  she  snatcfies  it  from 
his  hand  ivith  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph,  and 
empties  it  over  Sweli.foot  and  his  whole  Court, 
who  are  instantly  changed  into  a  number  of  filthy 
and  ugly  avimals,  and.  rush  out  of  the  Temple. 
The  image  of  Famixe  then  arises  with  a  tre- 
mendous sound ;    the  Pjos  begin  scrambling  for 
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the  loaves,  and  are  tripped  up  by  the  skulls ;  all 
those  ivho  kat  the  loaves  are  turned  into  Bulls, 
and  arrange  themselves  quietly  behind  the  altar. 
The  image  of  Famine  sinks  through  a  chasm  in 
the  earth,  and  a  M/yuTAU/i  rises. 

Minotaur. 
I  am  the  Ionian  Minotanr,  the  mightiest 
Of  all  Europa's  taurine  progeny — 
I  am  the  old  traditional  man- bull ; 
And  from  my  ancestors  having  been  Ionian, 
I  am  called  Ion,  which,  by  interpretation, 
Is  John  ;  in  plain  Thebau,  that  is  to  say, 
My  name's  John  Bull  ;  I  am  a  famous  hunter. 
And  can  leap  any  gate  in  all  Boeotia,  no 

Even  the  palings  of  the  royal  park, 
Or  double  ditch  about  the  new  enclosures  ; 
And  if  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  mount  me, 
At  least  till  you  have  hunted  down  your  game, 
I  will  not  throw  you. 

lONA    TauRINA. 

(During  this  speech  she  has  been  putting  on 
boots  and  spurs,  and  a  hunting  cap,  buckishly 
cocked  on  one  side  ;  and,  tucking  up  her  hair,  she 
leaps  nimbly  on  his  back.) 
Hoa  !  hoa  !  tallyho  !  tally  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 
Come,  let  us  hunt  these  ugly  badgers  down. 
These  stinking  foxes,  these  devouring  otters, 
These  hares,  these  wolves,  these  any  thing  but 

men. 
Hey,  for  a  whipper-in  !  my  loyal  pigs,  120 

Now  let  your  noses  be  as  keen  as  beagles, 
Your  steps  as  swift  as  greyhounds,  and  your 

cries 
More  dulcet  and  symphonious  than  the  bells 
Of  village-towers,  on  sunshine  holiday  ; 
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Wake  all  the  dewy  woods  with  jan^'liug  music. 
Give   them    no   law    (are  they   not   beasts  of 

blood  ?) 
But  such  as  they  gave  you.     Tally  ho  !  ho ! 
Through  forest,  furze,  and  bog,  and  den,  and 

desert. 
Pursue  the  ugly  beasts  !  tallyho  !  ho ! 

Full  Chorns  of  Iona  and  the  Swine. 

Tallyho!  tallyho!  i^o 

Through  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 
Through  l)rake,  gorse,  and  briar. 
Through  fen,  flood,  and  mire. 

We  go  !  we  go ! 

Tallyho!  tallyho! 
Through  pond,  ditch,  and  slough. 
Wind  them,  and  find  them. 
Like  the  Devil  behind  them, 
Tallyho!  tallyho! 
[Exeunt,  in  full  crij  ;  Ioxa  driviny  on  the  Sm'Ixe, 
with  the  empty  GREEN  BAG. 


THE    END, 


I 


EPIPSYCHIDION. 

VEESES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  NOBLE 
AND  UNFORTUNATE   LADY, 

EMILIA   V , 

NOW  IMPRISONED  IN  THE  CONVENT  OF . 

182L 

L'aninia  aniante  si  slancia  fuori  del  create,  e  si 
crea  nel  infinito  nn  Mondo  tutto  per  essa,  diverse 
assai  da  questo  oscuro  e  pauroso  baratro. 

Her  own  words. 


My  Song,  I  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 
Who  fitly  shall  conceive  thy  reasoning, 
C)f  such  hard  matter  dost  thou  entertain  ; 
Whence,  if  by  misadventure,  chance  should  bring 
Thee  to  base  company,  (as  chance  may  do,) 
Quite  unaware  of  what  thou  dost  contain, 
I  prithee,  comfort  thy  sweet  self  again. 
My  last  delight  1  tell  them  that  they  are  dull, 
And  bid  them  own  that  thou  art  beautifuL 
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ADVERTIZEMENT. 

The  Writer  of  the  fullowing  Lines  died  at 
Florence/  as  he  was  preparing'  for  a  voya<jje  to 
one  of  the  wildest  of  the  Sporades,  which  he 
had  bought,  and  where  he  had  fitted  up  the 
ruins  of  an  old  buildiuj^,  and  where  it  was  his 
lio]>o  to  have  realized  a  scheme  of  life,  suited 
perhaps  to  that  happier  and  better  world  of 
wliicli  he  is  now  an  inhabitant,  bu<  luirdly 
practicable  in  this.  His  life  was  singular ;  less 
on  account  of  the  romantic  vicissitudes  which 
diversified  it,  than  the  ideal  tinge  which  it 
received  from  his  own  character  and  feelings. 
The  present  Poem,  like  the  Vita  Nuoya  of 
Dante,  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to  a  certain 
class  of  readers  without  a  matter-of-fact  his- 
tory of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  relates  ; 
and  to  a  certain  other  class  it  must  ever  remain 
incomprehensible,  from  a  defect  of  a  common 
organ  of  perception  for  the  ideas  of  which  it 
treats.  Not  but  that,  gran  vergogna  sarebbe  a 
colui,  che  rimasse  cosa  softo  veste  di  figura,  o  di 
colore  rettorico :  e  domandato  von  S(i2)esse  denu- 

'  For  tlie  circninstances  in  wliicli  this  poom  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  C'ojitessina  Emilia  Viviani  was  coiii- 
jioscil,  see  the  Memoir  pretixed  to  vol.  i  (pages  11 
and  Hi). — Ed.     , 

III.  A  A 
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dare  le  sue  parole  da  cotal  vestc,  in  guisa  che 
avessero  verace  intendhnento. 

The  present  poem  appears  to  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  Writer  as  the  dedication  to  some 
longer  one.  The  stanza  on  the  opposite  page  *  is 
ahnost  a  literal  translation  from  Dante's  famous 
Canzone 

Voi,  ch'  intcndcndo,  il  tcrzo  del  movctc,  d-c. 

The  presumptuous  application  of  the  conclud- 
ing lines  to  his  own  composition  will  raise  a 
smile  at  the  expense  of  my  unfortunate  fi'iend  : 
be  it  a  smile  not  of  contempt,  but  pity. 

S. 

'  See  page  352.  In  the  original  edition  the  adver- 
tizement  occnj)ies  only  one  page,  on  the  verso  of 
which  the  stanza  appears. — Ed. 
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SvvEKT  Spirit!  Sister  of  that  orphan  one, 
Wliose  empire  is  the  name  thou  weepest  on, 
In  my  lieart's  temple  I  susjieud  to  thee 
These  votive  wreaths  of  withered  memory. 

Poor  captive  bird !   who,  from  thy  narrow 
cage, 
Pourcst  such  music,  that  it  might  assuage 
The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  prisoned  thee. 
Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody  ; 
This  song  shall  be  thy  rose :  its  ])etals  pale 
Are  dead,  indeed,  my  adored  Nightingale !      lo 
But  soft  and  fragrant  is  the  faded  blossom. 
And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy  bosom. 

High,  spirit- winged  Heart !  who  dost  for  ever 
Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour. 
Till  those  bright  plumes  of  thought,  in  which 

arrayed 
It  over-soared  this  low  and  worldly  shade. 
Lie    shattered ;     and    thy    panting,  wounded 

breast 
Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmaternal  nest ! 
I  weep  vain  tears :  blood  would  less  bitter  be. 
Yet  poured  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee.  20 

Seraph  of  Heaven !  too  gentle  to  be  human, 
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Vcilini^  boiieath  that  radiant  form  of  Woman 

All  that  is  iiisupi)ortahle  in  thee 

Of  Hght,  and  love,  and  immortality ! 

Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  Curse ! 

Veiled  Glory  of  this  lampless  Universe ! 

Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds !    Thou  living 

Form 
Among    the    Dead !     Thou    Star    above    the 

Storm  ! 
Thou  Wonder,  and  thou   Beauty,   and   thou 

Terror ! 
Thou  Harmony  of  Nature's  art !    Thou  Mirror 
In  "whom,  as  in  the  splendour  of  the  Sun,       31 
All   shapes   look   glorious  which  thou  gazcst 

on ! 
Aye,  even  the  dim  words  which  obscure  thee 

now 
Flash,  lightning-like,  with  unaccustomed  glow; 
I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song 
All  of  its  much  mortality  and  wrong. 
With  those  clear  drops,  which  start  like  sacred 

dew 
From  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  darkens 

through, 
Weeping,  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy : 
Then  smile  on  it,  so  that  it  may  not  die.         40 

I  never  thought  before  my  death  to  see 
Youth's  vision  thus  made  perfect.     Emily, 
I  love  thee ;  though  the  world  by  no  thin  name 
Will  hide  that  love  from  its  unvalued  shame. 
Would  we  two  had  been  twins  of  the  same 

mother ! 
Or,  that  the  name  my  heart  lent  to  another 
Could  be  a  sister's  bond  for  her  and  thee, 
Blending  two  beams  of  one  eternity ! 
Yet  were  one  lawful  and  the  other  true. 
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These  names,  though  dear,  could]  paint  not,  as 
is  due,  ^o 

How  lieyond  refuj^o  I  am  thine.     Ah  me! 
I  am  not  thine :   I  am  a  pai't  of  fhee. 

Sweet  Lamp !  my  moth-like  Muse  has  burnt 

its  wintjs ; 
Or,  like  a  dyin«^  swan  who  soars  and  sini,'s. 
Young  Love  sliould  teach  Time,  in  his  own 

crrev  stvhs 
All  that  thon  art.     Art  tliou  not  void  of  guile, 
A  lovely  soul  formed  to  ho  bless'd  ami  bless? 
A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness, 
Whose  waters  like  blithe  light  and  music  are. 
Vanquishing  dissonance  and  gloom  ?  A  Star  60 
"Which  moves   not  in   the   moving   Heavens, 

alone  ? 
A  smile  amid  dark  frowns?  a  gentle  tone 
Amid  rude  voices?  a  beloved  light? 
A  Solitude,  a  Refuge,  a  Delight  ? 
A  Lute,  which  those  whom  love  has  taught  to 

play 
Make  music  on,  to  soothe  the  roughest  day 
And  lull  fond  grief  asleep  ?  a  buried  treasure  ? 
A  cradle  of  young  thoughts  of  wingless  pleasui*e? 
A  violet-shrouded  grave  of  Woe  ? — I  measure 
The  world  of  fancies,  seeking  one  like  thee,    70 
And  find — alas  !  mine  own  infirmity. 

She  met  me,  Sti*iingei',  upon  life's  rough  way. 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  Death ;  as  Night 

by  Day, 
Winter  by  Spring,  or  Sorrow^  by  swift  Hope, 
Led  into  light,  life,  peace.     An  antelope. 
In  the  suspended  impulse  of  its  lightness, 
Were  less  ajtherially  light :  the  brightness 
Of  her  divinost  presence  trembles  through 
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lIiT  limbs,  as  undenieatli  a  cloud  of  dew 
Embodied  in  the  windless  Heaven  of  June     Xo 
Amid  the  spleiidour-wiii^ad  siars,  the  Moon 
Burns,  inoxtin^^niisliably  beautiful: 
And  from  her  lijis,  as  from  a  hyacinth  full 
Of  honey-dew,  a  liquid  murmur  drops, 
Killincf  the  sense  with  passion;  sweet  as  stops 
Of  planetary  music  heard  in  trance. 
In  her  mild  lights  the  starry  spirits  dance, 
The  sun-beams  of  those  wells  which  ever  leap 
Under  the  lightnings  of  the  soul — too  deep 
For  the  brief  fathom-line  of  thought  or  sense. 
The  glory  of  her  being,  issuing  thence,  91 

Stains  the  dead,  blank,  cold  air  with  a  wann 

shade 
Of  unentangled  intermixture,  made 
By  Love,  of  light  and  motion :  one  intense 
Diffusion,  one  serene  Omnipresence, 
Whose  flowing  outlines  mingle  in  their  flowing 
Around  her  cheeks  and  utmost  fingers  glowing 
With  the  unintermitted  blood,  which  there 
Quivers,  (as  in  a  fleece  of  snow-like  air  99 

The  crimson  pulse  of  living  morning  quiver,) 
Continuously  prolonged,  and  ending  never, 
Till  they  are  lost,  and  in  that  Beaiity  furled 
Which  penetrates  and  clasps  and  fills  the  world ; 
Scarce  visible  from  extreme  loveliness. 
Warm  fragrance  seems  to  fall  from  her  light 

dress 
And  her  loose  hair ;  and  where  some  heavy  tress 
The  air  of  her  own  speed  has  disentwined, 
The  sweetness  seems  to  satiate  the  faint  wind  ; 
And  in  the  soul  a  wild  odour  is  felt. 
Beyond  the  sense,  like  fiery  dews  that  melt  no 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  frozen  bud. 

See  where  she  stands !  a  mortal  shape  indued 
With  love  and  life  and  light  and  deity. 
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And  motion  which   may  change   l)ut   cauuot 

die ; 
An  image  of  some  bright  Eternity  ; 
A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream ;  a  Splendour 
Leaving  the  third  sphere  pilotless  ;  a  tender 
Reflexion  of  the  eternal  Moon  of  Love 
Under  whose  motions  life's  dull  billows  move ; 
A  Metaphor  of  Spring  and  Yonth  and  Morning ; 
A  Vision  like  incarnate  April,  warning,         121 
With  smiles  and  tears,  Frost  the  Anatomy 
Into  his  summer  grave. 

Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
What  have  I  dared  ?  where  am  I  lifted  ?  how 
Shall  I  descend,  and  perish  not  ?     I  know 
That  Love  makes  all  things  equal :  I  have  heard 
By  mine  own  heart  this  joyous  truth  averred : 
The  spirit  of  the  worm  beneath  the  sod 
In  love  and  worship  blends  itself  with  God. 

Spouse!  Sister !  Angel !  Pilot  of  the  Fate  130 
Whose  course  has  been  so  starless !  0  too  late 
Beloved !  O  too  soon  adored,  by  me ! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped  thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine ; 
Or  should  have  moved  beside  it  on  this  earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  its  birth ; 
But  not  as  now  :-.-I  love  thee  ;  yes,  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set,  to  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright      140 
For  thee,  since  in  those  tears  thou  hast  delight. 
We — are  we  not  formed,  as  notes  of  music  are, 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar; 
Such  difference  without  discord,  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds,  in  which  all  spirits  shake 
As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continuous  air  ? 
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Thy  wisdom  speaks  in  me,  and  bids  me  dare 
Beacon  the  rocks  on  which  high  hearts  are 

wrc'ckcd. 
I  never  Avas  attached  to  that  great  sect. 
Whose  doctrine  is,  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend,        151 
And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 
To  cold  oblivion,  though  it  is  in  the  code 
Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road 
Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps 

tread, 
Who  travel  to  their  home  among  the  dead 
By  the  broad  highway  of  the  world,  and  so 
With  one  chained  friend,  perhaps  a  jealous  foe, 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 

True  Love  in  this  differs  from  gold  and  clay. 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.  161 

Love  is  like  understanding,  that  grows  bright. 
Gazing  on  many  truths  ;  'tis  like  thy  light, 
Imagination !  which  from  earth  and  sky, 
And  from  the  depths  of  human  ])hantasy, 
As  from  a  thousand  prisms  and  mirrors,  fills 
The  Universe  with  glorious  beams,  and  kills 
Error,  the  worm,  with  many  a  sun-like  arrow 
Of  its  reverberated  lightning.     Narrow 
The  heart  that  loves,  the  brain  that  contem- 
plates, 170 
The  life  that  wears,  the  spirit  that  creates 
One  object,  and  one  form,  and  builds  thereby 
A  sepulchre  for  its  eternity. 

Mind  from  its  object  differs  most  in  this : 
Evil  from  good ;  misery  from  happiness ; 
The  baser  from  the  nobler ;  the  impure 
And  frail,  from  what  is  clear  and  must  endure. 
If  you  divide  suffering  and  dross,  you  may 
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Diminish  till  it  is  consumed  away ; 

If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love  and  thought,  i8o 

Each   part  exceeds  the   whole;   and' wo   know 

not 
How  mudi,  while  any  yet  remains  unshared, 
Of  pleasure  may  be  <,'ained,  of  sorrow  spared : 
This  truth  is  that  deep  well,  whence  sa<,'es  draw 
The  unenvied  lij^ht  of  hope ;  the  eternal  law 
By  which  those  live,  to  whom  this  world  of  life 
Is  as  a  warden  rava^^ed,  and  whose  strife 
Tills  fur  the  promise  of  a  later  Lirth 
The  wilderness  of  this  Elysiau  earth. 

There  was  a  Being  whom  my  spirit  oft      190 
Met  on  its  visioned  wanderings,  far  aloft, 
In  the  clear  golden  ])rime  of  my  youth's  dawn, 
Upon  the  fairy  isles  of  sunny  lawn. 
Amid  the  enchanted  mountains,  and  the  caves 
.Of  divine  sleep,  and  on  the  air-like  waves 
Of  wonder-level  dream,  whose  tremulous  floor 
Paved  her  light  steps; — on  an  imagined  shore, 
Under  the  grey  beak  of  some  promontory 
She  met  me,  robed  in  such  exceeding  glory, 
That  I  beheld  her  not.     In  solitudes  200 

Her  voice  came  to  me  through  the  whispering 

woods. 
And  from  the  fountains,  and  the  odours  deep 
Of  flowers,  which,  like  lips  murmuring  in  their 

sleep 
Of  the  sweet  kisses  which  had  lulled  them  there. 
Breathed  but  of  her  to  the  enamoured  air; 
And  from  the  breezes  whether  low  or  loud, 
And  from  the  rain  of  every  passing  cloud, 
And  from  the  singing  of  the  summer-birds. 
And  from  all  sounds,  all  silence.    In  the  words 
Of  anti<|ue\erse  and  liigli  romance, — inform,  210 
Sound,  colour — in  whatever  checks  that  Storm 
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Which  with  the  shattered  present  chokes  the 

Dast : 
And  ill  that  Lest  i)hik)soiihy,  whose  taste 
Makes  this  cold  common  hell,  our  life,  a  doom 
As  glorious  as  a  fiery  martyrdom  ; 
Her  Spirit  was  the  harmony  of  truth. — 

Then,  from  the  caverns  of  my  dreamy  youth 
I  sprang,  as  one  sandalled  with  plumes  of  fire. 
And  towards  the  loadstar  of  my  one  desire, 
I  flitted,  like  a  dizzy  moth,  whose  flight        220 
Is  as  a  dead  leaf's  in  the  owlet  light, 
"Wlien  it  would  seek  in  Hesper's  setting  sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre. 
As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame. — 
But  She,  whom  prayers  or  tears  then  could  not 

tame. 
Passed,  like  a  God  throned  on  a  winged  planet, 
Whose  burning  plumes   to  tenfold  swiftness 

fan  it, 
Into  the  dreary  cone  of  our  life's  shade ; 
And  as  a  man  with  mighty  loss  dismayed, 
I  would  have  followed,  though  the  grave  be- 
tween 2  30 
Yawned  like  a  gulph  whose  spectres  are  unseen : 
When  a  voice  said: — "0  Thou  of  hearts  the 

weakest, 
"  The    phantom    is    beside    thee    whom    thou 

seekest." 
Then  I — "  where  ?  "  the  world's  echo  answered 

"where!" 
And  in  that  silence,  and  in  my  despair, 
I  questioned  every  tongueless  wind  that  flew 
Over  my  tower  of  mourning,  if  it  knew 
Whither  'twas  fled,  this  soul  out  of  my  soiil ; 
And  murmured  names  and  spells  which  have 

control 
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Over  the  sightless  tyrants  of  our  fate ;  240 

But  nciflicr  ]irayor  m>r  verse  could  dissijialo 
The  uighl  wliicli  closi'd  on  her;  nor  uuc-ri/ate 
That  world  within  this  Chaos,  mine  and  me, 
Of  which  she  was  the  veiled  Divinity, 
The  world  I  say  of  thoughts  that  worshipped 

her : 
And  therefore  I  went  forth,  with  hope  and  fear 
And  every  gentle  passion  sick  to  death, 
Feeding  my  course  with  expectation's  breath. 
Into  the  wintry  forest  of  our  life ; 
And   struggling  through  its  eiTor  with   vain 

strife,  250 

And  stumbling  in  my  weakness  and  my  haste. 
And  half  bewildered  by  new  forms,  I  passed 
Seeking  among  those  untaught  foresters 
If  I  could  find  one  form  resembling  hers. 
In  which  she  might  have  masked  herself  from 

me. 
There, — One,  whose  voice  was  venomed  melody. 
Sate  by  a  well,  under  blue  night-shade  bowers ; 
The  breath  of  her  false  mouth  was  like  faint 

flowers, 
Her  touch  was  as  electric  poison, — flame 
Out  of  her  looks  into  my  vitals  came,  260 

And  from  her  Hving  cheeks  and  bosom  flew 
A  killing  air,  wdiicli  pierced  like  honey-dew 
Into  the  core  of  my  green  heart,  and  lay 
Upon  its  leaves  ;  until,  as  hair  gi'own  grey 
O'er  a  young  brow,  they  hid  its  unblown  prime 
With  ruins  of  unseasonable  time. 

In  many  mortal  forms  I  rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  that  idol  of  my  thought. 
And  some  were  fair — but  beauty  dies  away :  269 
Others  were  wise— but  honeyed  words  betray : 
And  One  wa^  true — oh  !  why  not  true  to  me  ? 
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Then,  as  a  hunted  deer  tliat  conld  not  flee, 
I  turned  ui'»on  my  thouf^hts,  and  stood  at  bay. 
Wounded  and  weak  and  panting;  the  cold  day 
Trenilik'd,  for  pity  of  my  strife  and  pain. 
When,  like  a  noon-day  daAvn,  there  slione  again 
Deliverance.    One  stood  on  my  path  who  seemed 
As  like  the  glorious  shape  which  I  had  dreamed, 
As  is  the  Moon,  whose  changes  ever  run 
Into  themselves,  to  the  eternal  Sun ;  280 

The  cold  chaste  Moon,  the  Queen  of  Heaven's 

bright  isles. 
Who  makes  all  beautiful  on  wliich  she  smiles, 
That  wandering  shrine  of  soft  yet  icy  flame 
Which  ever  is  transformed,  yet  still  the  same. 
And  warms  not  but  illumines.     Young  and  fair 
As  the  descended  Spirit  of  that  sphere, 
She  hid  me,  as  the  Moon  may  hide  the  night 
From  its  own  darkness,  until  all  was  bright 
Between  the  Heaven  and  Earth  of  my  calm 

mind. 
And,  as  a  cloud  charioted  by  the  wind,         290 
She  led  me  to  a  cave  in  that  wild  place, 
And  sate  beside  me,  with  her  dowiiAvard  face 
niumining  my  slumbers,  like  the  Moon 
Waxing  and  waning  o'er  Endymion. 
And  I  was  laid  asleep,  spirit  and  limb. 
And  all  my  being  became  bright  or  dim 
As  the  Moon's  image  in  a  summer  sea, 
According  as  she  smiled  or  frowned  on  me ; 
And  there  I  lay,  Avithin  a  chaste  cold  bed  : 
Alas,  I  then  was  nor  alive  nor  dead: —  300 

For  at  her  silver  voice  came  Death  and  Life, 
Unmindful  each  of  their  accustomed  strife, 
Masked  like  twin  babes,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
The  wandering  hopes  of  one  abandoned  mother. 
And  through  the  cavern  without  wings  they 

flew, 
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And  cried  "  Away,  he  is  not  of  our  crew." 
I  wei)t,  and  though  it  bo  a  dream,  I  weep. 

"What  storms  then  shook  the  ocean  of  my 

sleep, 
Blottin}]^  that  Mt)on,  whose  pale  and  waning  lips 
Then  shi'ank  as  in  the  sickness  of  eclipse  ; — 
And  how  my  soul  was  as  a  lamjiless  sea,       311 
And  who  was  then  its  Tempest ;  and  when  She, 
The  Planet  of  that  lionr,  was  quenched,  Avhat 

frost 
Crejit  o'er  those  waters,  till  from  coast  to  coast 
The  moving  billows  of  my  being  fell 
Into  a  death  of  ice,  immovable  ; — 
And  then — what  earthquakes  made  it  gape  and 

split. 
The  white  Moon  smiling  all  the  while  on  it, 
These  words  conceal : — If  not,  each  word  would 

be 
The  key  of  staunchless  tears.     Weep  not  for 

me !  3ZO 

At  length,  into  the  obscure  Forest  came 
The  Vision  I  had  sought  through  grief  and 

shame. 
Athwart  that  wintry  wilderness  of  thorns 
Flashed  from  her  motion  splendour  like  the 

Morn's, 
And  from  her  presence  life  was  radiated 
Through  the  grey  earth  and  branches  bare  and 

dead ; 
So  that  her  way  Avas  paved,  and  roofed  above 
With  flowers  as  soft  as  thoughts  of  budding 

love  ; 
And  nuisic  from  lier  respiration  spread         329 
Like  light, — all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 
By  the  small,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that  sound. 
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So  that  tlio  savage  wmcls  hung  mute  around  ; 
And  odours  warm  and  fresh  fell  from  her  hair 
])issolving  the  dull  cold  in  the  frore  air : 
Soft  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Sun, 
When  light  is  changed  to  love,  this  glorious  One 
Floated  into  the  cavern  where  I  lay, 
And  called  my  Spirit,  and  tlie  dreaming  clay 
Was  lifted  by  the  thing  that  dreamed  below 
As  smoke  by  fire,  and  in  her  beauty's  glow     340 
I  stood,  and  felt  the  dawn  of  my  long  night 
Was  penetrating  me  with  living  light : 
I  knew  it  was  the  Vision  veiled  from  me 
So  many  years — that  it  was  Emily. 

Twin  Spheres  of  light  who  rule  this  passive 

Earth, 
This  world  of  love,  this  me  ;  and  into  bii'th 
Awaken  all  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  dart 
Magnetic  might  into  its  CQutral  heart ; 
And  lift  its  billows  and  its  mists,  and  guide 
By  everlasting  laws  each  wind  and  tide         350 
To  its  fit  cloud,  and  its  ajipointed  cave ; 
And  lull  its  storms,  each  in  the  craggy  grave 
Which  was  its  cradle,  luring  to  faint  bowers 
The  armies  of  the  rainbow-winged  showers ; 
And,  as  those  married  lights,  which  from  the 

towers 
Of  Heaven  look  forth  and  fold  the  wandering 

globe 
In  liquid  sleep  and  splendour,  as  a  robe  ; 
And  all  their  many-mingled  influence  blend, 
If  equal,  yet  unlike,  to  one  sweet  end  ; — 
So  ye,  bright  regents,  with  alternate  sway    360 
Govern  my  sphere  of  being,  night  and  day  ! 
Thou,  not  disdaining  even  a  borrowed  might ; 
Thou,  not  eclipsing  a  remoter  light ; 
And,  through  the  shadow  of  the  seasons  three, 
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From  Spriii},'  to  Autumn's  sere  maturity, 
Light  it  into  the  Winter  of  the  tomb, 
Wliere  it  may  riiien  to  a  brighter  bloom. 
Thou  too,  O  Comet  beautiful  anil  tierce, 
Who  drew  the  heart  of  this  frail  Universe 
Towards  thine  own  ;  till,  wrecked  in  that  con- 
vulsion, 370 
Alternating  attraction  and  repulsion, 
Thine  went  astray  and  that  was  rent  in  twain  ; 
Oh,  float  into  our  azure  heaven  again  ! 
Be  there  love's  folding-star  at  thy  return  ; 
The  living  Sun  will  feed  thee  from  its  urn 
Of  golden  fire  ;  the  Moon  will  veil  her  horn 
In  thy  last  smiles  ;  adoring  Even  and  Morn 
Will  worship  thee  with  incense  of  calm  breath 
And  lights  and  shadows  ;  as  the  star  of  Death 
And  Birth  is  worshipi)ed  by  those  sisters  wild 
Called  Hoi>e   and  Fear — upon    the  heart  are 
piled             .  381 
Their  offerings, — of  this  sacrifice  divine 
A  World  shall  be  the  altar. 

Lady  mine. 
Scorn  not  these  flowers  of  thought,  the  fading 

birth 
Which  from  its  heart  of  hearts  that  plant  puts 

forth 
Wliose  fruit,  made  perfect  by  thy  sunny  eyes, 
Will  be  as  of  the  trees  of  Paradise. 

The  day  is  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with  me. 
To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 
Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  still ;  390 

To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperishable, 
Not  mine  but  me,  henceforth  be  thou  united 
Even  as  a  bride,  delighting  and  delighted. 
The  hour  is  come  : — the  destined  Star  has  risen 
Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 
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The  walls  are  higli,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick 

set 
The  sentinels — but  true  love  never  yet 
Was  thus  constrained :  it  overleaps  all  fence  : 
Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 
Piercing    its  continents ;    like   Heaven's   free 

breath,  400 

Which  he  who  grasps  can  hold  not ;  likcr  Death, 
Who  rides  upon  a  thought,  and  makes  his  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the 

array 
Of  arms :  more  strength  has  Love  than  he  or 

they ; 
For  it  can  burst  his  charuel,  and  make  free 
The  limbs  in  chains,  the  heart  in  agony, 
The  soul  in  dust  and  chaos. 

Emily, 
A  ship  is  floating  in  the  harbour  now, 
A  wind  is  hovering  o'er  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
There  is  a  path  on  the  sea's  azure  floor,        410 
No  keel  has  ever  ploughed  that  path  before ; 
The  halcyons  brood  around  the  foamless  isles  ; 
The  treacherous  Ocean  has  forsworn  its  wiles  ; 
The  merry  mariners  are  bold  and  free : 
Say,  my  heart's  sister,  wilt  thou  sail  with  me  ? 
Our  bark  is  as  an  albatross,  Avhose  nest 
Is  a  far  Eden  of  the  purple  East ; 
And   we   between    her   wings  will    sit,  while 

Night 
And  Day,  and  Storm,  and  Calm,  pursue  their 

flight. 
Our  ministers,  along  the  boundless  Sea,        420 
Treading  each  other's  heels,  uuheededly. 
It  is  an  isle  under  Ionian  skies, 
Beautiful  as  a  wreck  of  Paradise  ; 
And,  for  the  harbours  are  not  safe  and  good. 
This  land  would  have  remained  a  solitude 
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But  for  some  pastoral  people  native  there, 

Who  from  the  Elysian,  clear,  auci  <,'oldeii  air 

Draw  the  last  si)irit  of  the  age  of  gold, — 

Simple  and  spirited,  innocent  and  hold. 

The  blue  /Egean  girds  this  chosen  home,      430 

With  ever-changing  sound  and  light  and  foam, 

Kissing  the  sifted  sands  and  caverns  hoar ; 

And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  the  shore 

Undulate  with  the  luidulating  tide  : 

There  are  thick  woods  where  sylvan  forms  abide  ; 

And  many  a  fountain,  rivulet,  and  pond, 

As  clear  as  elemental  diamond. 

Or  serene  morning  air ;  and  far  beyond, 

The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats  and  deer 

(Which  the  rough  shejjherd  treads  but  once  a 

year,)  44c. 

Pierce  into  glades,  caverns,  and  bowers,  and 

halls 
Built  round  with  ivy,  which  the  waterfalls 
Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails 
Accompany  the  noon-day  nightingales  ; 
And  all  the  place  is  peoj^led  with  sweet  airs ; 
The  light  clear  element  which  the  isle  wears 
Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-flowers. 
Which   floats   like    mist   laden   with    unseen 

showers 
And  falls  upon  the  eyelids  like  faint  sleep ; 
And  from  the  moss  violets  and  jonquils  peep,  450 
And  dart  their  arrowy  odour  through  the  brain 
Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain. 
And  every  motion,  odour,  beam,  and  tone. 
With  that  deep  music  is  in  unison : 
Which  is  a  soul  within  the  soul — they  seem 
Like  echoes  of  an  antenatal  dream. — 
It  is  an  isle  'twixt  Heaven,  Air,  Earth,  and  Sea, 
Cradled,  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity  ; 
Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden  Lucifer, 

III.  B  B 
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Washed  by  tlie  soft  blue  Oceans  of  young  air. 
It  is  a  favoured  place.     Famine  or  Blight,  461 
Pestilence,  War  and  Earthquake,  never  light 
Upon  its  mountain-peaks  ;  blind  vultures,  they 
Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way  : 
The  winged  storms,  chaunting  their  thunder- 

]isalm 
To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  calm 
Over  this  isle,  or  weep  themselves  in  dew, 
From  whicli  its  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 
Their  green  and  golden  imniortality. 
And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the  sky 
There  fall,  clear  exhalations,  soft  and  bright,  471 
Veil  after  veil,  each  hiding  some  delight, 
Wliicli  Sun  or  Moon  or  zephyr  draw  aside. 
Till  the  isle's  beauty,  like  a  naked  bride 
Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loveliness, 
Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess : 
Yet,  like  a  buried  lamp,  a  Soul  no  less 
Burns  in  the  heai-t  of  this  delicious  isle. 
An  atom  of  th'  Eternal,  whose  own  smile 
Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt,  not  seen,      480 
O'er  the  grey  rocks,  blue  waves,   and  forests 

green. 
Filling  their  bare  and  void  interstices. — 
But  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness 
Is  a  lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom  or  how 
None  of  the  rustic  island-people  know : 
'Tis  not  a  tower  of  strength,  though  with  its 

height 
It  overtops  the  woods  ;  but,  for  delight, 
Some  wise  and  tender  Ocean-King,  ere  crime 
Had  been  invented,  in  the  world's  young  prime. 
Reared  it,  a  wonder  of  that  simple  time,       490 
An  envy  of  the  isles,  a  pleasure-house 
Made  sacred  to  his  sister  and  his  spouse. 
It  scarce  seems  now  a  wreck  of  human  art, 
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But,  as  it  were,  Titanic ;  in  the  heart 

Of  Earth  having  assumed  its  form,  then  grown 

Out  of  the  mountains,  from  the  living  stone. 

Lifting  itself  in  caverns  light  and  high : 

For  all  the  antique  and  learned  imagery 

Has  been  erased,  and  in  the  place  of  it 

The  ivy  and  the  wild-vine  iuterknit  500 

The  volumes  of  their  many-twining  stems  ; 

Parasite  flowers  illume  with  dewy  gems 

The  lampless  halls,  and  when  they  fade,  the 

sky 
Peeps  through  their  winter- woof  of  tracery 
With  Moon-light  patches,  or  star  atoms  keen, 
Or  f x-agments  of  the  day's  intense  serene ; — 
Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors. 
And,  day  and  night,  aloof,  from  the  high  towers 
And  terraces,  the  Earth  and  Ocean  seem  • 
To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,  and  dream    510 
Of  waves,  flowers,  clouds,  woods,  rocks,  and  all 

that  we 
Read  in  their  smiles,  and  call  reality. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have  vowed 
Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude.- -- 
And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there 
Looking  towards  the  golden  Eastern  air, 
And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 
Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below.- -- 
I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all 
Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits  call 
The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past        521 
Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 
In  thoughts  and  joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot 

die, 
Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 
Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 
Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury,  to  waste 
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The  scene  it  would  catlorn,  and  therefore,  still, 
Nature,  with  all  her  children,  haunts  the  hill. 
The  rint,'-dove,  in  the  einbowei'ing  ivy,  yet 
Kee])s  up  her  lovc-lauiont,  and  the  owls  flit  530 
Kound  the  evening  tower,  and  the  young  stars 

glance 
Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance  ; 
The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moon-light 
Before  our  gate,  and  the  slow,  silent  night 
Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  sleep. 
Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 
Their  withered  hours,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay. 
Let  us  become  the  over-hanging  day, 
The  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle. 
Conscious,  inseparable,  one.     Meanwhile      540 
We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  together, 
Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather. 
And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 
The  mossy  mountains,  where  the  blue  heavens 

bend 
With  lightest  winds,  to  touch  their  paramour ; 
Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-paven  shore, 
Under  the  quick,  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 
Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstasy,  — 
Possessing  and  possessed  by  all  that  is 
Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss,       550 
And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 
Be  one: — or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 
Where   some  old   cavern   hoar  seems   yet  to 

keep 
The  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep, 
Through   which  the  awakened  day  can  never 

peep ; 
A  veil  for  our  seclusion,  close  as  Night's, 
Wliere  secure  sleep  may  kill   thine   innocent 

lights ; 
Sleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 
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Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  buru  again. 
And  we  will  talk,  until  thought's  melody      560 
Become  too  sweet  for  utteraute,  and  it  die 
In  words,  to  live  again  in  looks,  which  dart 
With  thrilling  tone  into  the  voiceless  heart, 
Harmonizing  silence  without  a  sound. 
Our  breath  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound, 
And  our  veins  beat  together ;  and  our  li|)s, 
With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclii)se 
The  soul  that  burns  between  them ;  and  the 

wells 
Which  boil  under  our  being's  inmost  cells, 
The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be     570 
Confused  in  passion's  golden  purity. 
As  mountain-springs  imder  the  morning  Sun. 
We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh  !  wherefore  two? 
One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and 

grew, 
Til]  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 
Those  S]>heres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured  ;  ever  still 
Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable  : 
In  one  another's  substance  finding  food,        580 
Like  flames  too  jiure  and  light  and  unimbued 
To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey, 
Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away  : 
One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  Avill  beneath 
Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death, 
One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality, 
And  one  annihilation.     Woe  is  me ! 
The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul   would 

pierce 
Into  the  height  of  love's  rare  Universe  589 

Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  fire. — 
I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire ! 
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Weak  Verses,  go,  kneel  at  your  Sovereign's 
feet, 
And  say  : — "  We  are  the  masters  of  thy  slave ; 
"  What  wouldest  thou  with  us  and  ours  and 

thine  ?  " 
Then  call  your  sisters  from  Oblivion's  cave, 
All  singinj^  loud  :  "  Love's  very  pain  is  sweet. 
"  But  its  reward  is  in  the  world  divine 
"  Which,  if  not  here,  it  builds  beyond  the  grave." 
So  shall  ye  live  when  I  am  thei'e.   Then  haste 
Over  the  hearts  of  men,  until  ye  meet  600 

Marina,  Vanna,'  Primus,  and  the  rest, 
And  l)id  them  love  each  other  and  be  bless' d : 
And  leave   the   troop  which  errs,  and  which 

reproves. 
And  come  and  be  my  guesi",---for  I  am  Love's. 


STUDIES    FOR    EriPSYCHIDION,    AND 
CANCELLED  PASSAGES. 

Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  new  book  for  you  ; 

I  have  already  dedicated  two 

To  other  friends,  one  female  and  one  male, — 

What  you  are,  is  a  thing  that  I  must  veil ; 

What  can  this  be  to  those  who  praise  or  rail  ? 

I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect 

Whose  doctrine  is  that  each  one  should  select 

Out  of  the  world  a  mistress  or  a  friend. 

And  all  the  rest,  though  fair  and  wise,  commend 

To  cold  oblivion — though  'tis  in  the  code 

Of  modern  morals,  and  the  beaten  road  n 

1  "Marina"  was  a  iiet-nanie  for  Mary  Shelley. 
"  Vanna,"  diminutive  of  Ciiovanna  (Jane),  may  have 
been  used  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Williams. — Ed, 
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Which  those  poor  slaves  with  weary  footsteps 

tread 
Who  travel  to  their  home  amouf^  the  ilcad 
By  the  broad  hi^T^hway  of  the  world — and  so 
With  one  sad  friend,  and  many  a  jealous  foe, 
The  dreariest  and  the  longest  journey  go. 

Free  love  has  this,  different  from  gold  and 

clay, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away. 
Like   ocean,    which    the    general   north    wind 

breaks 
Into  ten  thousand  waves,  and  each  one  makes 
A  mirror  of  the  moon — like  some  great  glass,  21 
Which  did  distort  whatever  form  might  pass, 
Dashed  into  fragments  by  a  playful  child. 
Which  then  reflects  its  eyes  and  forehead  mild  ; 
Giving  for  one,  whicli  it  could  ne'er  express, 
A  thousand  images  of  loveliness. 

If  I  were  one  whom  the  loud  world  held 
wise, 
I  should  disdain  to  quote  authorities 
In  commendation  of  this  kind  of  love  : — 
Why  there  is  first  tiie  God  in  heaven  above,  30 
Who  wrote  a  book  called  Nature,  'tis  to  be 
Reviewed,  I  hear,  in  tlie  next  Quarterly  ; 
And  Socrates,  the  Jesus  Christ  of  Greece, 
And  Jesus  Christ  himself  did  never  cease 
To  urge  all  living  things  to  love  each  other. 
And     to    forgive    their    mutual    faults     and 

smother 
The  Devil  of  disunion  in  their  souls. 


I  love  you ! — Listen,  O  embodied  Eay 
Of  the  great  Brightness  ;  I  must  pass  away 
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Wliile  yoii  remain,  and  these  light  words  must 
bo  40 

Tokens  by  which  you  may  remember  me. 

Start  not — the  thing  you  are  is  unbetrayed, 

If  you  are  human,  and  if  but  the  shade 

Of  some  sublimer  spirit. 

***** 

And  as  to  friend  or  mistress,  'tis  a  iorm  ; 
Perhaps  I  wish  you  were  one.     Some  deckire 
You  a  familiar  spirit,  as  you  are  ; 
Others  with  a  more  inhuman 

Hint   that,    though   not  my  wife,  you  are   a 

woman. 
What  is  the  colour  of  your  eyes  and  hair  ?      50 
Why,  if  you  were  a  lady,  it  were  fair 
The  world  should  know — but,  as  I  am  afraid, 
The  Quarterly  would  bait  you  if  betrayed ; 
And  if,  as  it  will  be  sport  to  see  them  stumble 
Over  all  sorts  of  scandals,  hear,  them  mumble 
Their  litany  of  curses — some  guess  right. 
And  others  swear  you're  a  Hermaphrodite  ; 
Like  that  sweet  mai-ble  monster  of  both  sexes. 
With  looks  so  sweet  and  gentle  that  it  vexes 
The  very  soul  that  the  soul  is  gone  60 

Which  lifted  from  her  limbs  the  veil  of  stone. 

***** 

It  is  a  sweet  thing,  friendship,  a  dear  balm, 
A  happy  and  auspicious  bird  of  calm, 
Which  rides  o'er  life's  ever  tumultuous  Ocean  ; 
A  God  that  broods  o'er  chaos  in  commotion  ; 
A  flower  which  fresh  as  Lajjland  roses  are, 
Lifts  its  bold  head  into  the  world's  frore  air. 
And  blooms  most  radiantly  when  others  die, 
Health,  hope,  and  youth,  and  brief  prosperity  ; 
And  Avitli  the  light  and  odour  of  its  bloom,    70 
Shining  within  the  dungeon  and  the  tomb  ; 
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Wliosc  coming  is  as  light  and  music  are 

'Mitl  dissonance  and  gloom — a  star 

Which  moves  nut  'mid   the   moving   heavens 

alone^ 
A  smile  among  dark  frowns — a  gentle  tone 
Among  rude  voices,  a  beloved  light, 
A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  delight. 
If  I  had  but  a  friend !     Why,  I  have  three 
Even  by  my  own  confession ;  there  may  be    79 
Some  more,  for  what  I  know,  for  'tis  my  mind 
To  call  my  friends  all  who  are  wise  and  kind, — 
And  these,  Heaven  knows,  at  best  are  very  few ; 
But  none  can  ever  be  more  dear  than  you. 
Why  should  they  be  ?     My  muse  has  lost  her 

wings. 
Or  like  a  dying  swan  who  soars  and  sings, 
I  should  describe  you  in  heroic  style. 
But  as  it  is,  are  you  not  void  of  guile  ? 
A  lovely  soul,  formed  to  be  blest  and  bless  : 
A  well  of  sealed  and  secret  happiness  ; 
A  lute  which  those  whom  Love  has  taught  to 

play  90 

Make  music  on  to  cheer  the  roughest  day, 
And  enchant  sadness  till  it  sleeps  ? 

***** 

To  the  oblivion  whither  I  and  thou, 
All  loving  and  all  lovely,  hasten  now 
With  steps,  ah,  too  unequal !  may  we  meet 
In  one  Elysium  or  one  winding  sheet ! 

If  any  should  be  curious  to  discover 
Whether  to  you  I  am  a  friend  or  lover, 
Let  them  read  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  taking 

thence 
A  whetstone  for  their  dull  intelligence  100 

That  tears  and  will  not  cut,  or  let  them  guess 
How  Diotima,  the  wise  prophetess. 
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Instructed  the  instructor,  and  why  he 
Rebuked  the  infant  spirit  of  melody 
On  Agathon's  sweet  lips,  which  as  he  spoke 
Was  as  the  lovely  star  when  morn  has  laroke 
The  roof  of  darkness,  in  the  golden  dawn, 
Half-hidden,  and  yet  beautiful. 

I'll  pawn 
My  hopes  of  Heaven — you  know  what  they  are 

worth —  1 09 

Tliat  the  presumptuous  pedagogues  of  Earth, 
If  they  could  tell  the  riddle  offered  here 
Would  scorn  to  be,  or  being  to  appear 
What  now  they  seem  and  are — but  let  them 

chide. 
They  have  few  pleasures  in  the  world  beside ; 
Perhaps  we  should  be  dull  were  we  not  chidden,  — 
Paradise  fruits  are  sweetest  when  forbidden. 
Folly  can  season  Wisdom,  Hatred  Love. 

***** 

Farewell,  if  it  can  be  to  say  farewell 
To  those  who — 

***** 

I  will  not,  as  most  dedicators  do,  120 

Assure  myself  and  all  the  world  and  you. 
That  you  are  faultless — would  to  God  they  were 
Who  taunt  me  with  your  love !  I  then  should 

wear 
These  heavy  chains  of  life  with  a  light  spirit. 
And  would  to  God  I  wer6,  or  even  as  near  it 
As   you,   dear   heart.      Alas  !   what  are   we  ? 

Clouds 
Driven  by  the  wind  in  warring  multitudes, 
Which  rain  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
And  rise  again,  and  in  our  death  and  birth, 
And  through  our  restless   life,  take  as  from 

heaven  130 
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Hues  which  arc  not  our  own,  but  which  are 

given, 
And   then    withdrawn,    and    with   inconstant 

glance 
Flash  from  the  spirit  to  the  countenance. 
There  is  a  Power,  a  Love,  a  Joy,  a  God 
Which  makes  in  mortal  hearts  its  brief  abode, 
A  Pythian  exhalation,  which  inspires 
Love,  only  love — a  wind  which  o'er  the  wires 
Of  the  soul's  giant  harp — 
There  is  a  mood  which  language  faints  beneath  ; 
You  feel  it  striding,  as  Almighty  Death        140 
His  bloodless  steed. 

***** 

And  what  is  that  most  brief  and  bright  delight 
Which  rushes  through  the  touch  and  through 

the  sight. 
And  stands  before  the  spirit's  inmost  throne, 
A  naked  Serajih  ?     None  hath  ever  known. 
Its  birth  is  darkness,  and  its  growth  desire ; 
Untameable  and  fleet  and  fierce  as  fire. 
Not  to  be  touched  but  to  .be  felt  alone. 
It  fills  the  world  with  glory — and  is  gone. 
***** 

It  floats  with  rainbow  pinions  o'er  the  stream 
Of  life,  which  flows,  like  a  dream 

Into  the  light  of  morning,  to  the  grave 
As  to  an  ocean. 

***** 

Wliat  is  that  joy  which  serene  infancy 
Perceives  not,  as  the  hours  content  them  by. 
Each  in  a  chain  of  blossoms,  yet  enjoys 
The  shapes  of  this  new  world,  in  giant  toys 
Wrought  by  the  busy  ever  new  ? 

Remembrance  borrows  Fancy's  glass,  to  show 
These  forms  more  sincere      160 
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Than  now  they  are,  than  then,  perliaps,  they 

wore. 
When  everything;  fuuiiliar  seemed  to  be 
Wonderful,  and  the  immortality 
Of  this  great   world,  which   all   things   must 

inherit, 
Was  felt  as  one  with  the  awakening  spirit. 
Unconscious  of  itself,  and  of  the  strange 
Distinctions  which  in  its  proceeding  change 
It  feels  and  knows,  and  mourns  as  if  each  were 
A  desolation. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Were  it  not  a  sweet  refuge,  Emily,  170 

For  all  those  exiles  from  the  dulf  insane 
Who  vex  this  pleasant  world  with  pride  and 

pain. 
For  all  that  band  of  sister- spirits  known 
To  one  another  by  a  voiceless  tone  ? 


END   OF    VOL.    III. 
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